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PREFACE TO THE 1960 EDITION. 


fl> • « 

The first edition of this volume was written at Columbia 
University, New York City, during 1938-1939 and printed in 
Bangkok, Thailand, in 1940. During the World War which 
followed the entire stock of that edition at the Bangkok Timea 
Press was destroyed. Since then many students of Buddhism have 
requested that the book be reprinted. In responding Co this 
request I have tried to bring the subject matter up to date. 

The term Thai in this book refers to the people of 
this race Living within the borders of Thailand. Up to 1939 
Thailand was known as Siam, consequently the words Siam 
and Siamese occur occasionally in historical references. 

I have followed the Thai spelling of religious terms 
of which some were derived from Sanskrit and some from 
Pali. A lack of uniformity ensues, for example In some com* 
pounds dhamma is used and in some dharma in conformity with 
usage in Thailand. I have used Childer's system of translitera* 
tion for most Thai words derived from ^i, with the addition 
of two diphthongs recommended by the Siam Society in its 
Journal of July 1935* These are os as in Qooiht and os having 
the sound of a in sa^. Certain proper names and titles do not 
follow this system, e.g., Phra, Chao, Nohon and Thai', their 

English spelliog is hallowed by long usage but conforms to no 
rule. Thai derivatives of Pali words, when spoken, tend to end 
in consonants by the process of dropping final vowels and even 
6 nal syllables. Of the final consonants, s, d, o, and are pro¬ 
nounced t'y while ^ and r are pronounced n. 

The religious customs of Thailand have not remained 
static. About 1888 King Chulalongkorn wrote a 718 page book 
entitled Ruang Phra liojalndJii Sip Song Duany or Account of 
th$ Royal CorimonUs of Oit Tw^lvo Monilit in which he depicted 
many of the ceremonies of that day as obsolescent. Since then 
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M great haa l)een (be transformation in Buddbist rites connected 
with tiie palace and tlirone tiiat the descriptioos lie gave have 
now little more than hisiorlcal value. Further modifications 
of state (iereIIionic8 have taken place since 1932. Ceremonies 
for the general pulUic have undergone less change since the 
time of King Chulalongkom, although one rite, the tonsure 
ceremony, has almost completely died out during this period. 

In their religious obsevvanres the Thai monks use not 
only Ceylonese parittat and »,utr>ipi from ihe Puli Canon but 
alKo a great many cliauis and responses of their own compo. 
iitioh,, In the appendix appear lists of chants in frequent use 
An' attempt has been made to i (identify each suira and give 
the reference in the Pali Canon where possible 

In the attempt to understand and describe Thai Buddh* 
ism 1 became indcl)te<l to s great many persons better informed 
than I. Among these were Prof. Horace L. Friess and Dr. 
Charles J. Ogden of Columbia University, end Prof, Robert 
E. Hume of Onion Thf-ologNl Seminary, New York. Hr. Ogden 
contributed to the documentation of ihis volume and translated 
the Visilkha end Aithami Ciiithas from Pali. I sm deeply grate* 
ful to H.K. Prince Dhani Nivat, Kromamun Bidyalebh, for his 
counsel over many years. Khun Foong Srivirhana, Director* 
General of the Department of Religious Affairs in tlie Thai 
Government, readily placed much valued information at my 
disposal, t cannot forget the kindness of a monk in Chiangmai 
who opened hia unusual library to me. -and who wished to 
remain anonymous. And I owe a lasting debt to li.R.H. Prince 
Damrong RSjanubliiib (18C4-1945) for interviews he grented 
me long ago. and for his numerous authoritative writings. 

Bangkok, May I960. 
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~StuU Mania Flaoy Vo I I, Song Dharma IVesa, 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Buddhism of Thailand la part of tlie religious 
movement founded by Goiama the Buddha (563-483 B.C,) 
whose birthplace was Lumbini, a site within the southern border 
of Nepal. Some competent scholars believe that Buddhism was 
brought to Thailand nearly as early as in Ceylon, in the time 
of King Asoka (circa 269-237 B.C.) Tins view is based partly 
on tradition and partly on archaeological finds such as the cakra 
or Wheel of the Law, and figures of deer, both used as Buddhist 
symbols before images of Goiama came into vogue. Such 
symbols are held to have come from Magadha with lodiao 
colonizers of the TheravSda or Hinayana school of Buddhism. 
During the centuries which followed, immigrants coDtiuued to 
arrive from various points on the coast of India, particularly 
from the territory around the Kisina River, bringing with them 
both Buddhism and Hinduism. 

The Mods of southern Burma adopted Hinayana Buddh¬ 
ism at an early date and thereafter iiiHuenced the religious 
history of Thailand by invading the central valley of the Menam 
Chao Pitya and setting up the Kingdom of DvSravdti which 



lasted from ibe third to the seventh centuries. They left 
numerous cetiyas and a distinctive style of Buddhist image. 

Hinayana Buddhism in TbaiUnd wus furlliei strength* 
ened after King Auawrahta of Burma captured Tbatou iu 
a057 A.D. From there he earned to his capital at Pagan a 
number of Thera vide monks together with the Pali Canon, and 
being an ardertt Hinayaniat he spread his faith along with his 
conquests in northern Thailand. Later as the Thai moved 
south from Tunan in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they 
came in contact with this form of Buddhism. When they set 
up the Thai Kingdom of Sukhothai, about 1238 A.D., it was 
with Hinayana Buddhism as the stale religion. 

However, in the eighth century ilie expansion of the 
Srivijaya Empire of Sumatra into Malaya increased Mahay ana 
Influence in central Thailand and Cambodia. Gradually this 
form of Buddhism was carried by Khmer forces and settlers 
into what is now eastern and central TbaiUnd. Because the 
Kbmers used the Sanskrit scriptures the Thai acquired from 
them many religious terms in the Sanskrit form. But Mahayona 
Buddhism gradually declined in Cambodia. 

“When Cbou Ta*kuan visited Cambodia in 1296 he 
found tliat the Hinayana had already largely supplanted 
the Mahayana... It is also significant that from about 
1300 on the Buddhist inscriptions are no longer in 
Sanskrit but in Pili“^ 

The Thai invaded Cambodia and captured Angkor four 
times, in'1352, 1393, 1431, and 1460, and as a result there 
followed something of a religious entente. While Cambodian 
monks studied Buddhism in the land of their coii(|ucior8 the 
Thai in turn inscribed on palm leaves their own sacred teats 

« • » 

i. JiiaM B. Pratt. Tha Pllgrimcge of Buddft/sm. N.V. MacailJan 
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in Camhodiau characters. The Cambodians came to admire the 
Thai style of temple archilecture. 

Tlie Queen motber said to him (King Norodom), “My 
son, CDpatruct a beautiful temple for the Lord Buddha, 
a temple as beautiful as that in Bangkok which was 
built by the King of Siam, and you will certaioly 
acquire meric”A 

They also adopted certain Thai religious vie«rs. A 
Canbodian monk, Louk Preae Saukonn, who studied in Bang¬ 
kok shortly after the Dhammayut teforto sect arose, returned 
to found a similar sect in Cambodia in 1864. Ha was a dU* 
tinguished scholar and became iba second prelate in the realm. 

Ceylon is viewed with veneration by the Hluayanisis 
as the ancient center of Buddhist learning and propagation for 
the Southern School. According to the Mabavamsa, Buddhism 
was hist established in that island in the reign of Davanam- 
piya Tisaa (c. 245-207 B.C.) by Prince Mahinda, son of King 
Asoka. His prestige, backed by royal patronage, led to the bulla* 
ing of great religious edibces at Anuradbapura, the capital. 
Among these was the Mabavira monastery, whose inmates put 
the Pali Irlpiuka in writing and who successfully defended 
the cannonicity of their version of the scriptures. 

The literary activity of the Ceylonese monks resulted 
in a number of chronicles and commentaries which were held 
in such repute that Buddhaghosa was attracted there (c. 425 
A.D.) to study them, in Ceylon he wrote his own commeo* 
taries on the Tripitaka, voluminous wriiiugs which have been 
preserved and held in liighest esteem by Buddhist scholars. 
Ceylonese Buddhism in alter years suifeted from the political 
disorders of the sixth and subsequent centuries which attended 
• • • 

1. Adbeviard Lscisrs. Combcdie fetes at rc/ijreuses, Paris, 

laaprimerle Nationaje, 1916. p. 346. 
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tlie rising power of tbe TainiU, but it continued to be the 
prcdomiiient religion of the older inhaOilanls of tlse island and 
bad periods of revival under strong Buddhist rulers, notably 
King Parakranm Bahu Cc. 3163 A.D.). For five centuries or 
more the monks of iiurmu, Thailand and Cambodia de¬ 
ferred to Ceylon us tisc scat of authority und traveled thuo 
to study Ceylonese traditions and iconography. The Buddlii»<m 
of Ceylon bntlly crumpled under the weight of Tamil imrui* 
gration. Hindu polytheism and incessant wars. In 1750 A.D. 
King Kirti Sri of that isle appealed to the Tliai Order to 
reatore the lost succession of monks capable of conferring a 
valid ordination. This request was complied with, and tlie 
revival of Buddhism which followed in Ceylon left the Thai 
school of monks in the ascendancy. 

It is usual, 1 believe, to reckon four (sects), those of 
' Siam, Amarapura, Ranmnya tRangoon) and Kelanl. 
The last, however, U a distinct sect only in tbe tech, 
nical sense of a province, having a distinct boundary. 
In every other respect it is one with the Siamese.^ 
The Amarapura society was founded about 1800 A.D. 
by men who bad been expelled, say tbe Siamese, from 
the Siam society.^ 

In regard to wealth, tbe lands belong chiefly to the 
Siam traternity...The numerical proportions of the tliree 
sects I have no means of knowing, but it is guessed 
that out of the 9,598 monks in the island (census of 
189i) about half are Siam, thirty-four percent Ama- 
rapura, and sixteen percent Ramunya.^ 

• a a 

1. Sagluaid S. Coplaatlon. Primitfvi end Present In 

fAogodho and In Ceylon, Loadoo. Loo^iDSae. Greea & Co., 
190$. p. 2S0. 

2. Ibid p. 251 

3. Ibid p. 254 



Sinhalese Buddhism received a further impetus in the 
latter part of tho nineteenth century from ilie assistance of 
various European Bud<lhUts» Tiieo:(ophi$te and s<*ho]ars who 
were instrumental in founding Buddhist schools uiid societies 
and In translating the Tripitaka. 

It 1$ unfortunate that the Buddhist rites of Thailand 
cannot be presented la their historical development. The 
written records of the early Mon and Khmer kingdoms in Thai* 
land are lost. The history of Thailand begins with the rise of 
the Sukhothai Kingdom in the thirteenth century* a State whose 
people were one in blood and language with the present Thai. 
Under the devout kings of Ayndhya, Buddhism flourished, and 
by 1750 must have accumulated great quantities of sacred 
writings and valuable chronicles connected with the Monastic 
Order. Practically all such writings were destroyed in the de¬ 
vastation that attended the Burmese invasion of 1766-17^^* 
Ayudhya* the capital* fell after a siege of fourteen months 
during which fires and epidemics ravaged the city. 

‘'The victors behaved like Vandals. The palace, the 
principal buildings, and thousands of private houses were soon 
a prey to Hames, and their sacrilegious lust for destruction 
did not permit the victors to spare even the temples dedicated 
to the cult of their own faith. All the largest and most beau¬ 
tiful images of Buddha were hacked in pieces* and many of 
them were burnt for the sako of ihe gold leaf with which they 
were coated."' 

Most of the inhabitants were carried off captive and 
the great city, once larger than London,^ was so thoroughly 
demolished that it was never rebuilt but has remained a heap 
of ruins. Thailand was then a city.state and the fall of the 

• • • 

1. W.A.R. Wood. A Hiatorr Of Siam. Londoo. T. ?isber UbwIq* 
1S26, p. 249 

i. Ibid. p. 104. That is. tho London of 1545 A.D* 


capital meant the loss of most that was finest in art and liter- 
alure. Not even a complete copy of the Tripitaka remained 
to the BuddhiM Order. Cluangmai in the nortlx had been a strong 
Buddhist center in the fifteenth century but the Burmese wars 
had so depleted the population that between 1777-1797, 

. the once mighty capital of King Mengrai 

was left as a lair for tlie beasts of the jungle. 

After such vicissitudes the Buddhist Order entered the 
nineteenth century depleted in numbers and scan lily supplied 
with religious and hisloTlcal documents. Efforts to reconstruct 
the record of the past have been made but these have resulted 
in little more than fragraenlary accounts of the military exploits 
and line of succession of the kings of Sukhothai and Ayudhya. 

It seems doubtful therefore whether the future will 
see much light thrown on the development of Buddhist litera¬ 
ture in Thailand during the centuries from the arrival of the 
first Hinayanist monks to the founding of the Chakri dynasty 
in Bangkok in 1782- There ia reasonable hope that archaeo¬ 
logy will further enrich our knowledge of Buddhist art, but 
because the Thai were unaccustomed to work with stone the 
poBsibility of unearthing additional inscriptions in this medium 
relating to their early religious history is slight. 



CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THAI BUDDHISM 

« • w 

1. THE PLACE OF BUDDHISM IN THAILAND 

B\)ddhi9m is ihe state religion of Thailandi 
a country witli an area of approximately 200,000 square miles 
and a pnoulation O%0) of ahont 24,000.000. By 1950 Thailand 
had 21.5ft0 Buddhist temples and 249,555 morks and novices. 

The Khe. although protector of all religions, must be 
a Buddhist, and he is the ultimate reference in adroinisiraiive 
matters n^^rtalnln* m the Buddhist Monastic Oeder. In 1956 
His Maieaty Kina Phumipol Adulyadet resided at Wat Bovora- 
nivea as a monk for a period of iwo weeks, and by ibis action 
pnvp roval support to the observance of Buddhist jubilee year 
25fl0. The Thai rsl<.udar dates from the death of Buddha fixed 
at 5*^ B C. The Affictal or ststa celebration of Buddhist Era 
2SBn took place in Bangkok in May 1957, and was held at the 
flttnm or open square in front of the Grand Palace. A 

pavilion woa erar*ted seating 2S00 people, and here a series of 
services wero held attended by Buddhist delegates from ibroad 
and representatives of various departments of the Thai Govern¬ 
ment. There was a parade of nearly aixty floats depicting 
scenes from the life of Buddha, all government sponsored, and 
a pTOceesion of royal boats or golden “barges” by river, with 
an impressive illumination of the flotilla aiid shoreline by night. 
A epecial commemorative image was oast for the occasion.-a 
standing or walking figure of Buddha. 

The fir«l two kings of the present Chakri dynasty, who 
reigned from 1782 to 1824, are known by the names Phra 
Buddha Yod Fa. and Phra Buddha Uet La. While the third 
king, Phia Nang Klao, did not possess the name “Buddba” be 
wgs known for his devotion to the Order and his aid in temple 
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building and scriptural revision. Regarding the fourth ruler. 
King hfongkut, mote will be said Inter.^ Hia son Prince V^a» 
jirananvaroros was virtually head of the Buddhist Monaaiic 
Order from 1802 to 1910; from 1910 until his death in 1021 
he was Prince Patriarch Thereafter a grandson of Rama Ifl 
became Prince Patriarch and filled this high position until hU 
death in 1937, It has been the custom of all kings to serve 
a novitiate in the temple in their youth, thus the throne has 
been hound to tha Order hy ties of experience as well as by 
personal iniereat. 

Close cooperation between the Buddhist Monastic Order 
and the Thai Covernmanc is effected by means of the DeparU 
jment of Religious Affairs in the Ministry of Education. In 
1959 this Department had a staff of about two hundred and 
a budget of 13,451,543 haht The government recegmaes four 
Buddhist festivals as national holidays. Senior members of the 
Monastic Order take pan in nearly all state ceremonies and 
observances. In turn the government proiecti the lands und 
revenues of the Order, gives financial support to the mainteii' 
ance of temples, grants concessions to monks traveling on the 
State Railway, promotes monastic education, and fusters Buddhist 
teaching in schools and by radio programs. 

In 1932 the government was changed from an sl^solute 
to a constitutional monarchy. The Buddhist Order seemed to 
suffer no shock as a result of this change, although the Patrb 
archate wa« related to the Throne by ties of blood- The cabinet 
of the new government recoguised the stabilizing force of the 
Buddhist Order in a lime of political change and placed much 
emphasis upon the importance of religion. The Oath of Al. 
leglance Ceremony in which loyalty was pledged to the King 

• » • 

1. Klogsof tbe Chakrl dynatty are often referred to ta Ramit 1, 
Raota tr, etc. King Moo^kut was Rams IV 
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was superseded by a governriieiit-sponsored ConstUulion Day iu 
whldi religious ceremouies had a prumiuent place. 

There is a tradiiion that Buddhism was brought from 
India to Tliailand iu the time ot King Asoka J>y two monks, 
Phra Soua and Phru Uttara.^ In the main, however, ic came 
with Indian traders and soulcrs who lor seven hundred years 
frequented the allures ot Burma, Mulaya, Indonesia. Thailand 
and Cambodia. The early settlers biooght both Dinduism and 
Buddhism, as evidenced by numerous nciuges uf Vislniu, Siva, 
and Buddlia louud ui early sites in Ttiaitand. Pre«Uhai wor¬ 
shippers of diva built temples uf stone unu luteriie ut Lopburi, 
Sri Deva, Phimai, and eiecwuere, AnimUiu <mic<laica bulb 
hiflduism aud Buddhism io IhaiUnd and Jios persisted to the 
present day, chiehy in the form of spirit shriues in dour yards 
and business premises. 

The Thai migrated south from Yunnan largely in the 
tv/elfth and thirieenih centuries. Being crowued out by the Chinese 
they crossed the Mekong hiver ana moved down the narrow 
valleys of northern Tnauana into tJiu great central plain con¬ 
quering the Mocj-Kmer inliabituiiu as iney went, 'i'hey brought 
with iJiem a tonal, mono»yUabio luuguagv somewhat resenibiing 
Chinese. But because they embraoea duuanism with its sacrea 
writings in Pali and danskrjt their language in lime became 
polysyllabic by the addition of Indian words. Pali terms which 
were uecessary in lejigiou came into common use among edu¬ 
cated men iu the court and in Uteiary circles, dcholars writing 
textbooks at the present time in Tbailand tura to Pali dr San¬ 
skrit roots fox the equivalent of western tecboical and scientihe 
terms. The Thai language has retamed its ftve tones despite 
the heavy inurement of BuddbisUludian words. ''Justice*' ia 
Thai is yiiddidliarmat aud the formal term for the pronoun ‘T’ 
is ILfvt-^hra^BuddhcMiliaOi "aervaul of the Lord Buddha.*' 

• * • 

t Cf. pipaveiDsa 8:32: Mabavansa 12: 4^*S4. 
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Thai lilerature and omral art have drawn heavily 
upou the Sutia Pi taka and the Jataka tales of Buddha. Aside 
from music and drama Buddhism hai been the inspiralion of 
most Thai art forma. The Buddhist temple is usually the moat 
beautiful and ornate building in the village. The interior 
walla of the temple often are covered with mural paialinga» 
doors and windows are decorated with intricate designs of foil* 
age and devatls in gold against a background of gold or black 
lacquer, and the eaves and gables are adorued wUh wood 
carving. Mosaics of porcelain or colored glass often cover the 
pillars, altars and somelinies portions of the walls of the vihara. 
The balustrades are frequently made in the form of Nagu 
with the heads serving for newel posts. Figures of devalSs or 
of animals are sometimes set about the bases of ceiiyas or of 
temple hbraraea. Considerable artistry is devoted to the roofs 
which are often of colored tile arranged in patterjis, with 
highly decorated gables. Within are images of Buddha of 
various sizes, some of metal.-bronze, gold or silver, otiters of 
Slone or crystal, or of brick covered with mortar and plaster 
and surfaced with gold leaf. Temple doors are often covered 
with mother-of-pearl designs, and various utensils and insignia 
of rank used in the priesthood are of the same material. 
Boxes, bowls and utensils are also made of gold or silver niello 
ware adorned with the lotus or other figures (acred to Buddhism. 
Gifts taken co temples are usually carried on silver trays or 
in silver bowls heavily ornamented in repoussi. The weaver^s 
skill has likewise been devoted to the temple and the results 
may be seen in long cloth banners which hang in northern 
temples, ia special robes for images, in cloth bags given to 
the monks for carrying scriptures and small objects, and in 
ornate fans which mark the ecclesiastical rank of the bhikkbus 
or monks. The art of the scribe has been exercised in making 
olios or sacred palai*leaf books with characters in Cambodian 
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01 Thai, inscribed <*jih a stylus, then hiked, and ihe whole 
bound between ornate covers decorated with gold, 

As previously meniioiied, the Thai calendar dates from 
the death of Buddha, reckoned at 543 B,C. Since 1^40 it has 
followed the western calendar in starting ilie year with January 
drat, In addition a luoar calendar is followed in temple services, 
in which each month has four holy days or uon phra set aside 
for special worship. They arei the day of the new moon, the 
eighth day thereafter, the fifteenth day or full muon, and tlm 
eighth day of the waning moon. 

During its long residence in Thailand, Buddhism has 
become literally rooted in the soil. Excavators constantly find 
bronse and stone images of Buddha in unexpected places, perhaps 
while digging foundations or irrigation ditches.^ Above ground 
evidences of Buddhism are numerous. 

In the older part of Bangkok the skyline is pierced 
hy (he spires of Wat Arun and the Golden Mount. In the 
rice lands a traveler is seldom out of the sight of a phra chtdi 
(cetiya) or stupa lowering above the village trees. In the less 
populous sections of the country are sacred caves, '‘footprints” 
of Buddha, and on many a steep and isoUied hill a greying 
cetiya visible for miles around. 

Formerly many children were named "Boon” meaning 
“merit” in a religious sense. Children and aduUs often wear 
Buddhist amulets for adornment and protection. In former 
years every young man was expected to spend at least a few 
months in the Monastic Order to make merit for himself or 
• • « 

1 . Regardinr «o£d« Illarat eaesvatloaa made at olght ia tb« rulas 
«{ Sutebotbai ia 1S$7. The Times of Aug. Sl.lSSr. 

stated, "lx it eetinated that tUa varloue articlea o( geld 
dlflCOvBrad axaouated to over t«o tbouaaad tieala la Aeigbt. 
ladudsd ia «ucb floda were alio over tea thoueaad mlalature 
gold images of tbe Buddha.'^ A tieal weigbs XS.U grams. 
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others and to study religious precepts. Those failing to do 
this were C4jnsldered '^dip'\ i.e., not mature. This practice has 
diminished somewhat because of the competition of economic 
and educational g^als fur young nien today. But die number 
of monastica in the Oideii approximately 250,000, is greater 
than in aoy other Hinayana country. 

Not all fhai Buddhists hold to the same religious views. 
Some highly educated adherents are attracted to the psychological 
and metaphysical aspects of Buddhism. They maintain that 
Buddhism gives hrst place to reason, that it aoticipated modern 
science, and is the most scieniitic of aii religions. Some view 
it as a philosophy rather than a religion. 

Other adherents are drawn to the meditative and 
ethical aspects of Buddhist teaebiug. hor them this religion 
is a way of life. Monastic seclusion and exercises in coo tern* 
pUtion lead to serenity and lung life, and are an antidote for 
the ills and strife found in society. Their emphasis is on 
inner peace. 

And there are manyi it roust be conceded, who are 
avowed but nut pracucing buddhUla. 

Most Buddhists, however, accept their religlun as a 
heritage of belief's, teachings ana customs which, iu time of 
rejoicing or death, meets emotional needs and provides answers 
to the mysteries of lite. U supplies a docinne of man, a 
meupbysics, a moral law, and an ultimate goal, b'ot daily 
living ii provides means for making merit for self or others, 
devotional exercises, austerities, esinetic enjoymenti and assurance 
of safety and good fortune by means of devotion, good conduct, 
amulets, and verbal mantras. Popular religion includes village 
processions with banners and music, community pitgrimagea to 
favorite sbrinee, and temple festivals with decorations, orchestraa 
and divei'slous. The worshipers are relatives of the monks, 
and monks and laity are linked together by ties of custom and 


reciprocal services. By gradual adjustment through the centuries 
Buddhism haa become indigenous in Thailand, iis concepts and 
practices beiog' in accord with ibe expectations of its adherents. 
The followers did not formulate the teachings, but came to 
require of religion such answers and rites as Buddhism could 
provide. 

Siooe 1945, however, modern technology and secularism 
have made some impact upon urban Thai with disturbing 
effects on traditional customs and attitudesi 

,2. SUSTAINING FACTORS IN THAI BUDDHISM. 

A. The Monastic Order. 

The organisational structure of the Sanffha or Monastic 
Order is one of the factors contributing to the strength of 
Thai Baddhiim. It is a pyramidal systetn by which instructions 
can be disseminated quickly from the top to monks in the 
most distant temples, and information from village monasteries 
can be readily dispatched to the Council of Ecclesiastical 
Ministers in Bangkok. Under this hierarchical syatem temple 
activities are kept under careful supervision and good discipline 
is maintained among the quarter-million monks and novices. 

The administrativo structure closely parallels that of 
the civil government at all levels, provincial as well as central. 
The Department of Religious Affairs in the state Minisri^ of 
Education performs the duties of an office of secretary-general 
for the: Monastic Order. This Oeparlment oversees the budget 
of the Monastic Order and assists the officers of the Order 
with their administrative duties. 

Rules covering the administration of the Sangha come 
under the Act of October 14, 1941 of the Thai Government. 

The head of the Sangha in Thailand is the Supreme 
Patriarch, the Somdech fhra Saixghara^ay who is appoipicd by 
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the King after consultation with the Order, The Supreme 
Patriarch is chosen on the basis of rank and ability, and 
ordinarily he remains in office until his death.^ 

1) LEGISLATIVE 

The legislative body of the Order is the Savgha Sablia 
which consUts of not more than forty.five monks of high rank. 
The members of this Aesemhly are appointed by the Supreme 
Patriarch on the basis of seniority and eligibility, Monks of 
the rank of Phta Th^ra Chan Dharma and upwards, or Phra 
Khanacharnya first class, or Phra Paritn first class, may be 
chosen. The appointment is for life unless the incumbent loaves 
tbe Order or resigns, 

The Assembly holds one or more sessions per year, 
the date of meeting being selected by the Minister of Education. 
The Supreme Patriarch convokes (he Assembly, appoints the 
president* and vice presidents, and signs all measures enacted, 
^'ome orders of the Supreme Patriarch, e.g., the calling of 
extra-ordinary sessions of the Ssngha Sabba, must be counter¬ 
signed by the Minister of Education, In general, matters 
coming before the Assembly concern administrative regulations 
and monastic duties and discipline. 

2) ADMINISTRATIVE 

The governing body of the Order is the Khana Sangha 
Honiri CouDCil of Ecclesiastical Ministers consisting of a Chairman 
or Sanohanayaka and nine ministers. Tbe Supreme Patriarch 
appoints the members of this Council and the appointments 
are countersigned by the Minister cf Education. The members 
• • « 

1. Wheo the loeumbent Is q£ roytl bleed he Is referred te ss 
Prtace PstrUrcb. He mty be rsleed ta rank Ib order to 
merit tns title mere fully. This wss dene la the ease of the 
late Prince Patriarch Krealuaag Vajirayanawong who died 
U NoTeaber 19S8, 


of the Council ar« chosen at one time, aud they take office 
together for a term of four ycars.^ 

The Chairman and at least four members of the 
Council must be aelectod from the members of the A»embly. 
If the Supreme Patriarch « incapacitated, or the office is tem¬ 
porarily vacant, the Sanghenayaka of the Ecclesiastical Council 
acts as the administrative bead of the Order. The Chairman 
of the Council is the coordinator of tbe different branches of 
the governmental system. Being a member of the Assembly 
he can introduce l^islation needed by the administrative branch. 
Moreover, no member of tbe Assembly can submit a motion 
without his endorsement. And it is he who presents the acta 
or Sanffha !^aH of the Assembly to the Supreme Patriarch for 
aig nature. 

The administrative branch of government in the Monastic 
Order is organized into four functional departments: Adminlsira- 
tion, Education, Propsgalion, and Public Works (building and 
repairs), The head of each Department ie a member of the 
Ecclesiastical Council. He chooses the representatives of his 
department who function at the regional, provincial, and district 
levels of administration. 

(i) At the Pahk or regional level. 

For administrative purposes tbe kingdom is divided 
into nine areas or regions, Each region has a commissioner 
or supervisor, with aBdislants. who are appointed by tbe Eccle-. 
siaslicaJ Council and who supervise the work of the four func¬ 
tional aorvices in their respective areas. 

(ii) At tbe clumgivut ox provincial level. 

• • • 

2. The GeeleslaatiesI Council meeta In Bangkok at Wat Beaeha- 
wabopltrj the AaaembJy meets at Wat Mabadbatu, 
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The country is divided into eeveniy-one provincee with 
4n average of about eight provinces or changwatt per pahh. 
Each province has an Ecclesiastical Committee. Khana Kamah<in 
SanQha Ohangwat, appointed by the Khana Sangha Montri or 
Council of Ecclesiastical Ministers in Bangkok. The Chairman 
is the OJioo Khana Ofiangwal, a position of prominence as the 
head priest of the province. The Provincial Committee is re- 
^onsible for monastic administration, education, propagation 
of the faith, and public works or building and repairs of temples 
at the provinciol level 

(iii) At the amphur or district level 
The Administrative pattern is repeated in the districts of 
which there are 447 divided among the seventy*one provinces. 
Each district has an Ecclesiastical Committee with a Chairman 
or Chao Khana Amphur. 

At the commune or tamhol level there are no commit* 
tees, only a Chao Khana TamVol to oversee administration, A 
tarrM consists of from ten to twenty villages end has a mlm* 
mum of five monasteries. The 50,000 villages of Thailand are 
organized into some 3,300 tamhcU. The abbot of each monas* 
tery is known as the Chao Avaa and he receives his appointment 
from the head of (he district or the province, 

3) JUDICIAL 

The judiciary or Khana Vinayadhara of the Order is 
composed of monks appointed by the Supreme Patriarch on the 
recommendation of the Assembly. The Khana Vinayadhara con¬ 
sists of a Dika or Supreme Court of ten monks, an Uddhon or 
Appeal Court of eleven members, and Courts of the First In¬ 
stance, Chan Than, with a total of 115 members (in 1960). In 
Thailand trials are held before judges rather than juries, con. 
s^uently the members of the lower or district court are nu¬ 
merous. The Thai OoverueteBt at all times ?}ipds back of the 
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Monastic Order to lielp it carry out its reguUllons and sane, 
lions. 1 

Despite iu size, ibe Saogha in Thailand has no noli, 
tical weight or inieresu. The Thai Government does not permit 
the Order to support or be used by politicians. A monk cannot 
vole. On entering the Sanght fhe monk cute himself off from 
CIVIC reeponsibiliiies, but he can re-Msume ihcm ar any time 

by quilling the Order and returning lo the status of an ordi¬ 
nary citizen. 

It may be noted that the Buddbisi clergy are not ifi 
charge of the laity. Monks of ali ranks are not parish prieslb 
but monastics who are chiefly reaponsible for the property, 
dlaojplme, and ceremonies of the Order. Their duty to house- 
holders is primarily that of imparling knowledge of the tiharma 
or Buddhist Teachings. As one of the “Three Gems” the Order 
is also a “refuge'* aud a “field of merit” to which the laity 
can go for spiritual betterment. Having retired from the world 
for selMraprovemeut, the monk expecie the layman to oooie 
lo hint. 

B. Efflpliasis oil Learning, 

The Buddhist Order in Thailaud liss doveluped a well* 
organised course of religious studies. The reform movemeHl 
which was largely reaponsible for this was begun by King 
Mongkut or Rama IV who ascended the throne ic 1891 after 
IWenty.six years in the Buddhist priesthood, Phra Buddhwa. 
• • • 

1. The eoveromeotal ,iytX9m of [tht Sanrha It eotoplicatotf Ot 
the •xletenee of th« taalJ (:e.S9i monks and noviee* m l»») 
but iafUential Dbammarut Sehooi or branch within (be Order, 
the Dh»mtna 7 Ut minority haa five repreaentatlvea on tbe 
ten-iftcmberEccIeeiaeUcal Council, twenty.two rapreSeatetiTee 
In Ihs forty-five.member Aaaembly, aad fiftyaeven repreeeo- 
telivce Id tbe ISS-member Judiciary. Moreover it hae aupar- 
Tiaory cemmitteee asd adaioietrative offieere in all p^hkS 
aad proTl&cee and la maay diatrlett. In 19S9 there vera Sid 
Dhammayut templea out of a total of 2l,S8V ia ThalJaad. 
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jiranaoa, as lie was known while in the Monastic Order, was 
of scholarly tastes, familiar with western thought, well ver^d 
in Pali and devoted to Buddhism in its original form. During 
bis early years in the temple he was distressed by the laxity 
of discipline among ibe monks and by what he considered 
careless observance of the rites and ceremonies prescribed by 
the Pali texU. His teachers were unable to explain to him the 
reason back of the spiritual excercises of the Arannavasi (me¬ 
ditative order of monks), some of which were to obuin 
superhuman powers, so he applied himself seriously to the study 
of Pali. He passed his first examination so brilliantly that King 
Phra Nang KUo put him in charge of Pali examinations for 
the Sangha and raised him to the rank of Phra Raja Khwuh 
Thereafter he did much to improve the standard of scholar¬ 
ship among the clergy. 

While al Wat^ Smorai, now Wat RIjadhivis, he studied 
Latin under the Bishop, Mgr. Pallegoix, aod at Wat Bovoranivea 
he studied English under the Rav. Jesse Caswell and there he came 
acquainted with two other Protestant American miseionaries, 
Dr- Daniel B. Bradley and Dr, Samuel R. House. As e lesuli 
of bis studies be became fixed in his resolve to adhere strictly 
to the original teachings of the Tripiiaka and to cast off all 
accrctionH such as Brahman rites, animistic practices and Mb- 
hayana legends, By doing this be ran counter to popular re¬ 
ligious concepts and observances, but he saved Buddhism for 
the well-educated and humanistic among the Thai who wanted 
a religion free from superstition and in accord with ethical 
and scientific thought generally prevailing at that time. King 
Mongkut’s approach to Buddhism was both rationalistic and 
puritanical. He observed with utmost strictness the rites and 

• a • 

1. Or Vat, posilbly from Vaie, - a rellaious doty, ebservaace. 
or rite. 


precepts which he regarded as the true teaching of Buddha iDc]ud> 
ing sucii maiteis as the correct mode of draping the monk's* 
robes and the pronunciation of Pali. 

The reforms and irmovadons which he instituted {and 
which still influence the Order today are many. He prepared 
an order of service which was adopted by all monasteries for 
morning and evening worship. He revised and corrected the 
ordination service making it agree with the early Pali form. 
He established the Magha POja festival now observed in Febru¬ 
ary and he composed some of the Pali gathas used in the 
service. Indeed he composed a number of Pali gathAa which 
were included in the Royal Book of Chants.^ He revived the 
Viiikha Poji festival and also the service oeld eight days later 
m memory of the cremation of Buddha, and for these he com¬ 
posed appropriate chants. He modided the ceremony for cele¬ 
brating the King’s birthday and many other servicaa. He es¬ 
tablished preaching services on Wan Phra days* both morning and 
afternoon* and trained up a Kbool of able apeakera who fol¬ 
lowed his popular style ot extemporaneous preaching. He altered 
the SatMna ceremony ao as to include the giving ot white cloth 
which must be dyed and sewed by the Ihihkkui (monks). He 
introduced or revived the giving of bathing cloths to the monks 
at the beginning of Buddhist tent, the giving of honey at 
mid<year* the presentation of cloth other than Kaihiu rebes 
at the end of Lent (the rainy season), the presentation of gifts 
to the Sangha by lot* and the rule that gilts to the Order are 
common property but under the care of the abbot or cettain 
appointed bbikkhaa. 

i 

• • • 

1. Such as the t*iltidaoa C^atha, the t^atnokafattheka.Kata- 
BiUarabpabhavtbbiyacaaa Gatha. the Seraaagamaaaoueaaraoa 
Uatba, the Mokkbupara Gatba, Tirataaappaaama Gatha. and 
tbe OTadapatlmekkbadipatba. 
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His influence on the study of the HU sutras not only 
raised the standards of scholarship but increased the number 
of students. Wat Bovoranivcs became the center of religious 
studies while he was abbot, and the number of bhikkbus in 
reaidence there grew from a few to one hundred and fifty. 
His work in textual rsTision was of abiding value. Largely 
due to his influence two embassies were sent to Ceylon to re. 
establish relationships with the Sinhalese Monasiic CWer. 
Those appointed to go were eleven monks and a novice from 
among bis own disciples and they brought back in 1343 forly 
volumes of the Tripikata, and thirty more in 1844, which 
were used to correct the Thai texts. 


His work was carried on by lus son, Prince Vsiira- 
‘lunvaroro,, a brilliant acholar and a great organiaer who became 
abi»t of Wat BovoranWea in 1892. Two yeira later when the 
'group known u the DhammavuWka ^fikai (thole who adhere to 
the Dhtmma) formed a aeparote organtiailon he became head 
of all the Dhammayotika (or Dhammayul) temple*. The monki 
who did not follow this movement, the great mojonty, be* 
can« known ae the M.!u. Sikat. In 1893 Prince Vajiranany w 
IQS established at Wat BovOrsnives a seminary called the Ma- 
hamakut Rajavldyalaya”. He revised the syllabus of study for 
ihe Bonki ao that there was a eimple couree in That for those 
iniendirg to remain in the priesthood for bat a few months, 
atia a more difficult course of study in Pal. for those who 
became monks for a period of years or for l.fe. Written ex- 
Btbination. were ptescrlb?.! for the 6rst time. The 
and literature prepared by meml.eis of ihla group gradually 
came into use and finally were adopted as standard works by 
the entire Order. Today the Dhammayul and the Mahsnikai 
monhs uke the same courses. 

In 1910 Princs Vajlrananvatotos revised the curiicu. 
lum and created the ranks of m mamma or Dbamme Scholai, 
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Third, Second and Firet Class, for all rnooks taking the Thai 
course. In 1929 grades of equivalent rank were establi^iod 
for the laity who wished to take this course of Buddhist studies. 
The course of study for lay disciples, both men and women, 
is called *^Dhammaiuki(C' or “Dhamma—education” and differs 
from the course prescribed for monks only in respect to the 
Vinaya rules, which are omitted. There has been a steady 
growth in the number of laymen taking this course; in 1936 
there were 8,336 enrolled for the examinations, in 1958 there 
were 24.182. The hope was expressed that such studies un¬ 
dertaken by the laity would hove a good effect on the coiihiry 
end reduce crime. 

Above the grade of Nak Dhamma First Claes, the 
monks are divided into seven classes of scholars called 
and araded from the lowest or Parien, Third Class, 
to the Ninth Clas«. Pali la held in high esteem because It is 
the language of the Tripitaka. 

The intellectual stimulus that King Mongkut gave to 
Thai Buddhism a century ago has resulted in greatly increas¬ 
ed study of the Tripitaka by monks and laymen of today. 
Credit must he given also to the stimulus of modern educa¬ 
tion and to the numerous printing presses which have made 
text books available to everyone. The growth of Buddhist 
studies in recent years is shown by the following statistic^: 


Number of Ohommo students 
1927 . . . 16,454 

1937 . . . 69,357 

1957 . . . 199,873 


Number of foU student* 

4,700 

9,551 

18,953 


In 1937 there were 391 Pali schools in tbe monas¬ 
teries of Thailand, and 4^056 schools fox students taking the 




DhammasaksA course. la 1957 there were 495 Pali school* 
and 6,201 Dhammasuksa schools.' 


Number of students taking 


the Pali examination in 1957 

Third Grade 

... 4,773 

Fourth Grade 

... 1,030 

Fifth Grade 

... 1,375 

Siith Grade 

... 510 

Seventh Grade 

... 149 

Eighth Grade 

... 76 

Ninth Grade 

29 


Total 7,942 


The number 
who passed 

862 

454 

MS 

136 

40 

14 

8 

1859 


Number of students taking the Number of student. 

Dhammasuka examination in 1957 who passed 


Third Grade (lowest) 108.557 
Second Grade • -45.592 

First Grade ... 20,625 

Total 174.773 


42.983 

20,982 

6,951 

70,916 


In Bangkok there are two monastic schools of uniw- 
lUy level for Buddhist monks. Both grew out of echools of 
pre-university grade. Mahamakut Pajavidyalaya at Wat 
nives began studies at university level September 16, 1946. 
It grants a B.A. degree., Pvn'Kiy to student coroplet. 

ing a seven-year course of which four years are of university 
grade. This school graduated twenty students in 1959, and 
had 481 students enrolled the following year.. It.publishes a 


1. 8tatl«tic« for 1957 are taken from the report of Thai. 
laad*i MI Diet r 7 of BdwcstJpa. WtJCflUono/ SWt/stfCS, dcodcm'c 
Yuf I9S8. 
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monthly periodical, the which was founded in 

1894. This institation may be conaidered the seminary of the 
Dhammayut group. 

The other monastic university is the Mahachulalcn^- 
kotn Hajavidyalaya at Wat Malmdliatu, and it dates from Jan* 
uaiy 9, 1947. It grants & B,A. degree, liwklitatustr 
upon the completion of four years of atudy at university level 
and two additional years of teed Hag. This institution gradiiatetl 
twelve Students in 1959, and had one hundred enrolled in 
univoraity courses in 1960. It publjslica a montiily mi:^aairie, 
the Biuldhaoa^ka. Botli monaslif; universities require a certain 
minimum knowledge of PdU of all entrants, and both stress 
Buddhistic studies and languages,-Pi)i, Sanskrit, and English. 
But a strong effort is made to acquant the students with the 
principles of various religions, philosophies, and sciences, '^with 
which the Buddhist must acquaint himself and which he must 
judge in the light of his own concepu if he is not to lose 
liis grip on the modern world Both schools expect their 
graduates to become teachers. 


1. Catalogue 1957-1658. of Mabacbulalongkora Ra]avie7ala7a. 

p. 9. 


Public Education 

For ceniuries beforo Thailand calablished its modern 
educaiional system the monasteries gave instruction in reading, 
writing, and simple anlhmdic to the novices and sroell hoys 
in residence. At the same time a small number of girls 
customarily were admitted to llic paUccs of the king or nobility 
for instruction in dress, manners, household arts and reading. 
The temple boys were primarily servants who ron errands and 
carried parcels for the monks and helped keep the monastery 
premises clean. In return they received food and lodging, 
moral and religious instTUClion, and a chance to study in a 
primary school Some of the boys were relatives of the monks, 
some were orphans, some the children of families living far 
from a wat school 

In 1927 the number of such boys, sfsya u-at or tit teak 
(d'lsciplcs) or dtk tval In the monasteries of Thailand was 
109,697; in 1936 the number was 135,727. In 1954 the 
monastic population of Thailand wass 

monks. 156,952^ 

novices... B3,529 

240,4dl total 
Sifya uat 319.044 

grand total 359,525 

In that year the number of boys residing in the 

monasteries of Thailsnd was roughly half the number of the 
monastics wearing the yellow robe. By 1960 it became difficult 
to obtain statistics on the number of bona fide stsya because 
fewer of the boys in the monasteries were servants and more 

* l.*TAodflfid, Country Survey 3erie». HBAF Pree». T^ew Haven, 

Coon., 1957. p. lOl 




Were usio" itie monsiteiies simply a a dormitories in wliicU to 
live ^vbile attending public scbooU. In Bangkok huudrecla if 
not ihousandi of boys and young men live in temple dormitories 
while amending secondary schools and univerailies, They may 
or may not be dependent upon the monastery for food. 

Near the end of the last century the government began 
to formalize primary insuuciion in wat acoools. It esiabhalied 
two grades of study, Prayoh and Prayok So>\o, and gave 
the monasteries three baht for each student who passed tlie 
course- In 1898 a national educational system was adopted 
and the monks were asked to assist the school oHicials by 
eatabliahing schools in temples and serving as teachers wherever 
possible. The sudden demand for teachers could best be met 
by the clergy. In 1921 a Primary School Law was passed whereby 
every child between the ages of seven and fourteen was liable 
to compulsory attendance at school wherever the law was put 
into effect, In the period 1921-1931 the number of pupils 
in Thailand incicaacd from 241,508 to 788,846. To meet the 
emergency caused by this rapid expansion thousands of temples 
turned pavilions and Store rooms into public school buildings. 
In 1931, out of 5,471 government primary schools, 4.688 or 
85-6% were conducted in temples, end out of 6,881 primary 
and secondary schools, 4,911 or 71-8% were in monastery 
grounds.^ In eight out of the fourteen Circles or AdroinistraUve 
Regions more than 80% of the government schools were 
conducted in temples, and in one area, Nakon Sawao, the ratio 
ran to 87%. In this critical period a great many yellow-clad 
monks took charge of these schools or served as teachers. In 
1933 there were 1,543 schools conducted by monks. 

Monks gradually ceased teaching in public schools as 
the government established teacher-training schools, set standards 

• » • 

1. Report of the Ministry of Education, Bangkok, pp l-r 
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for teacher's certiHc^tes, and put teachers in govcromeut schools 
under the Civil Service. In 1960, however, the Ministry of 
Education selected several hundred monks who already held 
tcaclier’s ceriiheates and gave thent positions in governmeut 
schools at a nominal salary of 140 baht per month. This 
move was uudertaken os an experiment in enlisting the Saugim 
in the service of general education. Some monks hod long 
taught ethics and religious sulijects in public schools. 

After 1931 tlie percentage of temple scliools declined 
as the government and local comaiunities erected hundreds of 
now and larger school buildings on more spacious grounds to 
care for the over.expanding school population. In 1958 tlio 
total number of studeoii in Thailand was 4,040|609. In that 
year, out of 25,133 primary and secondary schools listed, 
10,582 were on temple grounds.^ 

In 1929 religious instruction in accordance with the 
principles of Buddhism was provided for all government scltools. 
Beginning about 1950 iho Ministry of Education introduced a 
series of text books for all primary aud secondary grades to 
accompany the syllabus for Ethics prescribed for all schools 
whetlier private or goverument. These text books increase in 
thickness from eighly.seven pages iu the Fourth Grade to 285 
pages iu the Twelftli Grade. Moral iusiruction is based ou 
the life of Buddiia and precepts and teachiugs from tite 
Tripitaka. In grades five to ten inclusive, one set of text books 
ia called Saep Bion Ohut Buddfui$ctsanat or Buddhist Religion 
Series Course. Another series ia called Baop Rien Nati Polamu- 
anp Silatiham For all girl students and for boys not entering 
the monastery ibis course of study is a substitute for the 
religious insliuclion once given only in temple schools. In addi¬ 
tion, the new text l>ooks include material on social behavior 
» « • 

1. Educotlonof Statistics. Academic Year. 1958. Minietrr ot Educa¬ 
tion, pj>. 31.102 H. 
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to meet present-day conditions. In some grades the text books 
contain Pali chants with explanations, and instruction on worship 
ceremonies, temple festivals, and the procedure for entering 
the priesthood. 

Nearly all public schools observe a ceremony called 
W\c Km or “Veneration of Teachers.*’ The ceremony is held 
one or more times a year and usually takes the form of 
chauta before an image of Buddha, and appropriate addresses. 
Some schools have daily or weekly religious eervlces for tbe 
students, using chants. And some schools observe an occasional 
or yearly ConArmaiion Service in which students ready to 
declare themselves J)ud<2ftamamaka go in a group to the temple 
to uke part in a ceremony of eommitmeot to the Buddhist 
faitii. At ibe conclusioo the students receive certificates as 
avowed adherents or 

C. Temple Aclivitios and Festivals 

In 1958 the average numlier of monks and novices 
per temple in Tfiailand was about twelve. The minimum 
permissible was 6ve. Some wats are not monasteries, that is, 
they have no resident monks and may in fact be deserted. 
In 1958 there were 1,350 temples designated as “empty" among 
the 21,385 temples listed. The small monasteries usually 
maintain a quiet existence, with daily and Wan Phra or holy 
day devotional services conducted by tbe small chapter of 
mooks. At long intervals there is a festival for the support 
of the temple arranged by villagers living near by. 

Larger wats with from fifty to five hundred resident 
monks and novices present quite a differeot pictuTe,-mucii 
depends upon the character and enterprise of tbe abbot, A 
large and well-run temple lias a vilmru or temple of worship as 
tbe principal building, an uposaUta building of similar design for 
ecclesiastical rites, one or more cetiyas or stupas, and a number 



of dormitories for monks aod pavilions or aaUe for lay viailorS. 
There is usually a sacred fig tree (ficus religiose) or Bodhi 
tree within the grounds. Tlie temple yard ia swept clean and 
sanded, and it may be brightened with a few flowers and 
shrubs cultivated by the monks or by some devout layman. 
Around tho temple grounds there is a high brick wall covered 
with stucco. The two main temple buildings usually have roofs 
of colored lilo, with facades elaborately decorated with glass 
mosaics, wood carvings, or molded figures, the embossed figures 
covered with gold leaf. 

At daybreak the monks go forth with iron begging 
bowls to Slop at doorways of householders for their daily food. 
Sometimes a dch ml or temple boy accompanies a monk and 
carries in a pinto, or metohod set of enamel bowla with handle, 
the curries and soups that arc tasty only if kept in separate 
containers. They return within an hour to the temple to eat. 
In some commuiiiliea and on some occasions as on a Wan Phra 
or holy day the monks do not need to leave the temple as 
laymen bring food to them. After breakfast the monks assem- 
ble in the vihara or some other building to chant the morning 
service, then disperse to study, teach or otherwise engage them¬ 
selves. The quiet is broken by spasmodic bursts of sound as 
novices con their lessous in P5U chants, singly and by groups. 
Neighborhood chUdren come into the yard to play accompanied 
by the family dog. Men and women come and go, some bearing 
offerings of candles, incense sticks and flowers to place before 
the image of Buddha, some coming to visit relatives within the 
Order. A few young men from the village may gather at a sala 
to make a paper.and.bamboo float to carry at a future festival, 
or to engage in orchestra practice with gongs and drums. A 
steady hum may emanate from one of the buildings if there 
is a grade school in session there. Shorlly before noon the 
monks eat their'secopd-and-Ust meal of the day. 
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Id the hot aftcraoon a crowd may assemble for a 
foneral service to precede a cremation either at the temple or 
at cremation grounds outside the village. In some of the large 
temples io Bangkok there are cremation services almost daily, 
aomeiiines more than one, - the temples having a virtual mo¬ 
nopoly upon crematoriums by reason of custom and availehU* 
Uy of monks for funeral services. 

At dusk or soon after, the monks assemble again tot 
everting cliants. Some temples have two evening services; in 
sotne the monks chant singly, in their rooms. Thereafter iliey 
are free to read, study, converse, or listen to a radio until bed 
time. On Wan Phra days people attend the morning worship 
service ia the vlhara, bringing with them the usual offerings 
of flowers, candles and gifts for the monks and the temple. 
The service consists of chants in Pali accompanied on occasion 
by a sermon or exposition of a text. At the evening service 
the candles may furnish the only light in the vihSra if the 
village has no electricity. 

Before the advent of movies, radio and television, and 
school sports the village temples served as the principal outlet 
for the festive moods of the populace. The church year still 
includes the popular attractions of processions, Are works, com¬ 
munity pilgrimages, and gay festivals in which decorations of 
colored paper and music from percussion instruments play an 
important part. 

The festivals often take ihe form of fairs held in the 
preciocts of some shrine or temple and lasting for three days. 
Each October or November a fair is held at the ''island” temple 
of Pak Nam at the month of the river below Bangkok, and 
about this time another fair is held at nearby Bang Pli. Boat 
races and processions with small sampans, movies, exhibits, and 
innumerable food stalls are part of the attractions. Birds or 
flsh may be released to make merit, and subscriptions made 
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to the support of the leiupic. Wat Srokcl at the GolJeu Mount 
in Bangkok baa an annual fair at the time of the full moon 
in November. For the three days a stream of visitors ascend 
the steps of the man-made hill to worship before relics of 
Buddha enshrined in a ceviya on tho suiuniit. S<u]ictimes the 
worshipers are sprinkled with holy water by a monk as they 
pass before the shrine. The annual fair at the great stupa at 
Nakon Patliora attracts tens of thousands of people to this 
shrine whicli is the oldest Buddhist site in Thailand. In February 
oud March excursions are made to Fhrabsd thirty miles north¬ 
east of Ayudhya wlicre, on a rocky lilil8ide> a complex of ce> 
tiyas and temple liuildings is grouped arouud s footprint of 
Buddha. So popular was this shrine that a narrow gauge raiU 
way was built to accomodate the pilgrims. More recently visitors 
have come by cars and busses, in such numbers as to cause 
grave traffic problems. 

Throughout the country, between January and June of 
etch year there are frequent occasions in which now vihSras 
or new Buddhist images are dedicated, or the completion of 
temple repairs celebrated. From time to time communicants of 
different temples raise funds, decorate floats, organize proces¬ 
sions and proceed with great merry-making to some temple 
considered in need of aid. To describe a spedfic instance, at 
the dedication of a new vlhara at Wat Fa Ham in Cblangmai 
sii processions of this kind converged upon the temple in the 
late ailernooD. Each group consisted of about fifty people wlio 
were preceded by small boys carrying triangular flags on long 
bamboo poles. Behind them came yellow-clad monks followed 
by elderly men bearing gifts or carrying Urge colorful cere¬ 
monial parasols. They were accompanied by native bands each 
having one long wooden drum, several small drums about two 
feet long, two or more gongs of different pitch, a pair of 
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cymbals, and native cornets capable o( producing an extraor¬ 
dinary volume of sound. Bellind each orcbcetra came a litter 
or float bearing a paper tree with leaves of money. Surround¬ 
ing the free were gifts of food, tobacco, candles, incense, 
flowers, wash basins, robes and oilier olfcrliigs. Tbo men look 
turns carrying or pulling the floats while the women followed 
behind them. At the temple gate four girls about ten years 
of age, gaily dressed and adorned withfouianch metal Ungernaila 
and svith flowers in their hair, performed a alow-tenipo Lao 
dance of welcome for each incoming procession. 

Buell activities liave perennial popular appeal. 


CHAPTER II 

TEMPLES 


1 Their Number and Support 

The following indicate ihc mimber of BuddhiM 

temple ond monaatlrs in Thailand in 1959, and the increase 
in number during a period of tliree decoded beginning with 
1927 when the Monastic Order began publishing an annual 
report. 


YEAR 

GROUP 

TEMPLE 

MONKS 

NOVICES 

1927 

Mahanlkai 

Dhammayut 

15,317 

18fi 

16,503 

126,651 

3 047 

129,69d 

81.528 

1.817 

83;345 

1937 

Mshanikai 

Dhammayut 

17,320 

272 

17,592 

144,474 

4.672 

149.146 

68,678 

2,122 

70,800 

1959 

Mahanikai 

Dhammayut 

20,561 

819 

147,221 

9.892 

86.9431' 

5,499 



2l,38U 

157,113 

92,442 


Id the period 1927-1959 the population of Thailand 
more than doubled.^ Recent statistics have included a clasai< 
fcaiion called ^'deserted temples’’; this category did not appear 

in earlier figures. 

• • • 

1. StBtlstfe oMaln«d fron the Dspartreent of ReUglouo affaire. 
Bangkok. 

2. la 1929, tha popuUtioa waa U.WS.TO?. Ae/ig/ous Almonoc, 
B E. 2500. p. 147 


Vear 

total >to. 
of Templea 

Royal 

Templea 

Corooiualty 
Templea 
(wat raatr] 

hlofiaatic 
Reside acea 

Deserted 1 
Temples 

1949 

19,592 

148 

9,399 

9,440 

605 

1958 

21,385 

I'la 

9,312 

10,575 

1.350 


In 1960 ihere were 149 royal temples uf whlcli about 
seventy were in the Haugkok area. These were built by for¬ 
mer kings or were accepted by the government for speciul 
supervision aud upkeep. Among the royal temples are sixteen 
of the first rank.^ The King visits nine of the^e aiinuuUy to 
present KuUun robes at the end of tlio ratuy season,^ and lie 
sends personal represemotives with robes to the other seven 
lumples. 

Most temples have been built by communities. A WtU 
is u complete temple and monastery with an n\y}9rttJta 
building or boll built on consecrated ground that is marked 
out by Sima stones, - a hull in which the Sangha conducts 
monastic curenionics such as ordination. 

A '^Moucslic Roaidcncu” or Samntikv^ni/lui is u mo¬ 
nastery which does not possess an uposutbu building, but which 
conducts ordinary services of worship for monks and the laity. 
New temples are ulmoat luvarinbly of this cuitogory. When 
villages spring up along new canals or roads they usually 


1. £docatJdno/ Academic Year 1953. p, 26S. 

t. The aixieeo temptee of (lr»t raak are ia three categeries, 
tlie Rajavoramahavlbera, the Rajavoravliiara aed the Vo- 
raoiBliuviLara. Thoae of the secoeU raak have these eame 
ealegorlea with the addition of a fourth, the VoravlLara. 
.Tl)e remaioiag royal templea of the third rank have tlio 
eatogorles of Rajavoravibara, Voravlhara aod Sautan or 
commeo. 

9. Theae are: Wat Makut Rshlrijrarama. Wat Deberladr. 

Wat Sudaaaa, Wat Bovoraalvea. Wat Rejabopldh, Wat 
Jetubon, Wat Arun. Wat BenehamabopiCr, aod Wat Raja- 
dbivas. 
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mark out a temple urea and put up such simple buildings as 
ibey can uflord. Tlio first vihara or worship Iiall may be 
constructed of bamboo, lo be replaced later by a brick siruciurc. 

A standard temple or Wat Rastr (Rat&adon, people) 
may come under oue of three desiguations: Vlsungamasimu 
Wats arc those which have a rectangular piece of ground with, 
in the temple area which has been deeded to the Sanglm by 
the government. Usually this plot of land is not larger thuii 
2(50 X ISO feet. The Sangba coasccrutes this portion of land, 
marks it off wiili eight SlmS stones, and builds thereon an upo- 
satha {.host, hoU) hall. The remainder of the temple area be¬ 
longs to the governuient but is set aside for the use of the 
Sunglia. As a rule such temples must be at least two kilo* 
meters apart. 

A Buddhosima Wat lias an uposatlia hall but docs uot 
possess u formal deed for the consecrated ground on which 
it stands. Tlie presumption is that such land was deeded to 
the temple by a ruler who lived in the forgotten past. 

A Mahasimu Wat is one with simS stones marking 
ills entire temple area. Sucli wata are few in number. Con¬ 
secration of the entire grounds requires that all monks in 
residence there must attend all formal ceremonies. 

In 1959 there are twenty-six Chinese Mubaysoa tern* 
pies recognized os wats, and about four hundred Chinese shrines 
or places of worship. To care for the temples there were IDS 
Chinese monks and thirty-five novices. In the same year 
there were ten Vietnamese or Yuan temples of the Mahuyana 
school, with 113 monks and ten novices in Thailand. 

The number of temples in some of the older cities 
such a^ Pctchfiburi nod Clilaugmai is unexpectedly iarge. In 
the municipality and suburbs of Chlangmai, tvith a popula¬ 
tion of about 70,000, there are 132 temples. Within the old 


c'lLy wall there aic 42 temple sites In tlic one aijuare kilo* 
meter of area. Tiie abnormally high concentration of tomploa 
iu some aretts, and decreases in population in other precincts, 
accoiuit in part for the number of deserted or unoccupied 
toinplcs. With changing conditions, however, some deserted 

temples are restored and again occupied. About 80% of the 
luud controlled by the Monastic Order is used for religious 
and educational purposee, and ia known us li icat. fu 1958 
less than 18% of the total was termed U dhoniD/itaimha or 
Sangha land that is not used for religious purposes. Some such 
property is rented out. A third category called H 
consists of land which the Sangha does not own but which 
yields an income for tlie Order. In 1958 such land umouutcd 
to little more than 2% of a total. Recent growth in the amout 
of temple land ia shown in the following statistics^ 


YItAR TOTAL r^UMBCR T1 Wat LAND Tl Tbereai- Tt KsUpeaa 



op RAI 

(ral9f .4 acre) 

•angba. 

1949 

303,939 

252,269 rai 

42,340 rai 9,330 rai 

1952 

415,238 

333,549 

71,805 9,884 

1958 

431,320 

342,016 

77,244 12,060 


la 1958 the revenue producing lend in the second 
and third categories amounted to 89,304 rai, an average of 
approximately 1.7 acres per temple. Some of this land. 


• « • 


!• iduzotienal StOtUtlcs, Academic Year IftSS. p. ?67 
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Ixowcver, was adjacent to temples jn cities where rentals 
were hyil 

Support of the temples and die Monastic Order comes 
from liree sources: government appropriations, income from 
Sangha property, and gifts from the Isity. The budget of the 
Department of Religious Affairs in 1958 was 13,451,543 baht. 
It is practically impossible to compute the value of coniri. 
buttons from the laity. Much of giving is iu kind: the daily 
food of the monks and niftyn imi, clothing, utensils, toilet 
articles, candles, flowers, building iiiuterials, and free labor.® 
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1. It moy be asked why luenastlc Und has Increased slewjy 
When reJl^ioua merit can bo obtained by bequeatbins pro. 
norty to a temple. Tbo coucopt or motaellelire In Uuddlilsin 
eoeme to be tbe aneweri A monk does not tIJl the toll or 
work at crefti for ^ain. He ie forbidden to touch (metaJ) 
money, but eajoiaed to etudy, neditato. worablp, &od to 
Obtain food aad clolhlnj as gifts from the cbsrlUble. The 
ieity and the government would view as iaapproprlate the 
giWng of large amouala of land to the temples. ladividuni 
niOfikB do la fact receive and accumulate menoy. 

2. “The average expenditure (per liousoliold) for the tern- 
P « «s higher than that for elotliiag or household aup. 

la all areas*'. James M. Andrew, S/dm Second Kijnji 
teonomfe Survey, 1934-i«5, Bangkok, The Bangkok Times 
Tree*, p. 20.1, 

H-K. Kaufman, Bonf/cAuod, A Community Study In Thof- 
/ond, pages ]05-li}9, attempts to compute the amount given 
to one village temple during a year. 


BUDGET FOR SUPPORT OF RELIGIONS^ 


1950 1058 

Temple repairs, reconstruction 3,000,000 baht 9,000,000 baht 

Pall. Dhainma Schools. 400,000 500,000 

Buddhist Associations . 25,000 100,000 

Buddhist universiiins, two ... 400,000 

flrunl tn Muslim orgoniMiiuns 30,000 495,000® 

Orant to Christian orgaoi^iaiion.'* UlOOO 45.000^ 

Total 3,4r>S,000 baht 10,540,000 hnlu^ 
(21 bafat s 11.00) 

BUDGET FOR SUPPORT OF MONKS AND NOVICES 

1950 1958 

Salaries. 3,522,000 baht 4,422,000 baht*^ 

Administration of Sangha ... 8.323,000 10,988,000 

Kailiin ceremonies, gifts of robes 50,000 220,000 

Fans for monks, to indicate rank 48,000 658,000 

Preaching . 25,000 40,000 

International meetings . - .. 35,000 

Orants for foreign students ... - - 120,000® 

Total 11,968,000 baht 16.483.000 baht 

• • k 


/. S^ijeoUonal StoVstles, Aeademic rear JOSS, pp. 273, 274. 

2. For repatri. recofi»truetion. excludloj the echOBl for Miaillraa 
at Dang Sue which !■ mafstalnad by the gcvernmOBt. 

3. For repairs, recoBatruction, givaa to Roman Calbolle and 
Proteataat denomlnationa. 

4. The total expeoditure was Sl.dSO.OOO bebt to lK7,*t1ie Baddh- 
let Jubilee Year 2300. The eum of 4,200,000 baht waa aHcceted 
to erect a Thai temple at the ehritte of Buddhagaya. ladle, 

5. Tbie covere the moothly allowencea. n/Myobhott, «f mocke 
of high rank or moake who bare special adralnletratlve dstlee. 
In lOJO there were S570 eueh^ mofika, and their allowaacee 
TSrled from sixty to one tboueand baht per mofith. 

S. A number of Baddhiet monks from Cambodia oad Laos were 
givea as opportunity to study at the Buddhist uqiveraltles Ih 
Ba8|kok, 




2. Buildings and Sacred Objects 

The average temple or monastery conlaint a celiya or 
sIQpa, a vihata or preaching hall, an uposatha (bote) building 
in which rites for the Sangha arc hold, a sacred Binlhi tree 
(ficus rcriglosa), aud dormitories for the monks. A larger 
icmplo may possess several ectiyaa, h Uriel stupas, a square 
Imildiog (nmaJapa) which shoUcra a footprint of Ruddba or 
otlier r>hjcct» of venerutiuu, pavilions and galleriirs artmiul 
the inside of the temple wall, buildings foe rellgous studies 
and for a public school, a building in which monks may walk 
and meditate, special dwellings for the abbot and the higher 
clergy, extensive dormitories of one or more stories in heigltt, 
a museum of sacred objects aud ancient images of Buddlia, a 
crematorium and a Itutlding in which bodies of the dead are 
stored awaiting cremation, a hell tower, a pond, a well, flowering 
shrubs and liedgcs, nnd a few palm trees which furnish leaves 
for sacred hooka; In some temples there are tall flag poles, 
highly decorated, from which swing long slender cloth banners 
on festive occasions. The Bodhi trees are frequently of great 
age with a lineage that goes back to Ceylon or to Buddhagaya. 
Under these trees or near the main gate there may be seen 
spirit shrines, - little wooden houses patterned after a temple 
nnd set up on a post at shoulder height In these arc Imxnt 
candles and incense to spirits of the departed or to earth dei« 
ties.^ Perhaps no single temple possesses all these features. 
As most temples are modest in size it is not unusual for either 
the vihSra or the uposatha hall to be lacking* Invariably the 
temple yard is sanded and free of grass. The sand is brought 
at festivals as an act of worship; after a few score years the 

• ♦ • 

j. At WaiCetlya Luang, C Wang mat, an in^rck^Ho or atone pillar 
erected to the guardian apirU of the vicn{t7i8 enehriead iu a 
Binai; building. 
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level of the yard may be mucli above that of the neighbor* 
hood. 

The uposatha ball and the vibara are often similar in 
appearance and in the altar arrangements within. The uposa* 
iba may he c|uile small, although it must he able to scat at 
least twenty-one monks, and it can be recognised be the eight 
l)0imdary atones or aima surrounding it. The vihara may be 
of any size up to u capacity of a tliousaiid or more worship¬ 
ers. The two buildings are usually rectangular in shape with 
a portico at the front end having two rows of columns within 
Ihr the support of the roof. Some vihuras have a row of 
columns surrounding the outside. As Ruddho faced cast when 
seated under the Bodlii tree at the time of Ins enlightenment 
so these buildings and the images on the altar within usually 
face the rlsiog suu. 

The multiple roofs give the impression of being super, 
imposed one upon another; usually from two to five tiers of 
gables ere visible. The gable ends of the roofs have a figure, 
W.fflfta, running down each edge. Where this figure is in the 
form of a NSga or serpent, the head is usually at the eave. 
Otherwise there is suUtituted for the head a hongt or 
“swan’s tail.’* The curved finial at the peak of the roof is 
the io /o- In some temples in northern Thailand ^tbe jo /o 
takes the form of a crested Naga head. Often the Nigas are 
covered with a mosaic of colored glass which reflects in many 
hues the tropical sun. Along the eaves frequently hang small 
bronze bells with Bodhi leaf pendants which catch :lhe breeze 
and sway the cUppcia from which they hang. The roof tiles 
usually are glazed and set in designs in colors of red, blue, 
green and gold. The facade and gable ends of the vihira are 
decorated with figures in bas relief covered with gold and stand- 
ing out from a background of red or blue. The figures may 
be of a peacock, a garudA, oi of the three-headed elephant of 
Indra, 



Naga Ti^v^rc* miy adorn llie balliisirado on cacl) phIc 
of iht suinvay foimlng the approach lo the temple, the I^Sga 
head forming the newel post. A variaot of this is the maifeafo 
or stylized figure of a crocodile with a short trunk. In such 
figures one head may lie seen emerging from the mouth of 
anolher. Faii*shsped Niiga heads ropembling cobras are often 
amiugcd in sets of five or seven and with eyes and scales nf 
colored glass.** 

The vihara and the uposatha are without chairs but 
have mats on the floor and a raised dais near the altar for 
the monks who chant the services. The altar Is at ihe rear 
of the building,'a platform about live feet high built up solidly 
of brick and covered with stucco. The central figure on the 
altar is usually a large seated figure of Buddha either in tbe 
attitude of contemplaiioo or calling*tUc<eailh*lo*witness. Around 
this large figure (here may be small figures of Buddha or of 
his disciples SSriputia and MoggallSna. Images larger than eight 
feet high are usually of brick and plaster covered with gold 
lesf. smaller images are of hronae. gold-covered. In the cold 
season, particularly in northern Thailand, the main image may 
have a robe of yellow cloth draped over the shoulders. 

In froDl of the main altar are usually sets of small 
tables of red and gold on which are placed dowers, candles, 
incense, and objects presented to tlie temple for worship and 
decorative purposes. In front of these is a richly decorated 
chair or throne upon which sits the monk who preaches or 
expounds the Dharma. In a northern temple there is a high pulpit 
• • • 

l. In Buddhist art. Nfigas with many baada usually refer to tha 
accouat o£ Buddba'i anlighienDSnt when for aeveo days he waa 
protected from reioacd cold by Mueafioda. the aerpeat king. 
who enveloped the body by of Buddha aevea tinea with bla 
eeUa. (Msliaveg^a 2. 8 5.B.B. vel. IS. p. 80). The orlgia of 
the Na^a mot)t and worahip In India ie loet is antiquity A 
Naga seal waafouad at Mobenjo.daro. 
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rfacteci ty a sleep staircase. This type of pulpil rcscuiUes a 
miniature palace with a roof ending in a spire, the whole 
richly carved and gilded. Its purpose is lo conceal ihe monk 
who intones the Dbarma or addresses the worshipers. A low 
portable altar called a satiahlKnyd may be at hand. This is a 
amall table backed by a carved screen and surmounted by 
aeven candle sticks arranged in pyramid style. This altar can 
be carried about to different pavilions and halls in the temple 
grounds where food is offered to monks or services iield. 

The walls of the temple often are decorated on the 
inside with scenes from the life of Buddha or from Jataka 
tales, or with contemporary or historical scenes, or with pictures 
of heavens and hells. Usually the windows and doors ere of 
wood and without glass panes. The door panels arc lacquered 
in black or red and highly ornamented with figures of devaiSs 
and intricate designs done in gold. Duo to losses of images 
and other valuable objects by theft it has been found necessary 
to keep tlio doors and windows bolted when the buildings are 
not in use. In Bangkok men and women alike may enter both 
the uposatha hall and the vihara, but in northern Thailand 
the women customarily are allowed to enter unly the vihirs. 

The cctiyae vary in height from ten or fifteen feet 
to neatly 400 feet,-as the one at Nakoii Paihom.l They are 

• « • 

1. Strictly speakins a ''estiya*' !• an objact o£ wonltlp, and n 
Bodbi tree or an imase ot Buddha eaa be referred te by tbie 
term. Imsfee of Buddha are eometimea called udisika cetiyo. 
Phra tuddho cet/yes are these, rare eaea coatalojas aibee or 
relice of Buddha and wbich are alae called dAdtu cnJyoi. 

A poribho^a ctOyc le eae eontaInina tbe bowl, robee or asy 
of the eisht requieitea used by Buddha. The ueuol type of 
cetlya le ibe dharmc. whieb contain a porttona oft be Tripit ska 
euahrined witbla, losether with offeriAqe of goJd. allver and 
crystal, often In tbe form of Buddha. The portion of tko 
Trlpltaka meet often enebrloed ie the Abbidharaia which ia 
ineoribed in a condensed form on ehoets of Iraee or silver 
or ou the durable palm leaf. Tbe aehee of deceased monkn 
or laymen may be placed In a brick and mortar structure of 
tbie atyle but aueb it not properly a cetfya but rather a 
mortuary stupe. 
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usuallf circular in shape, but unlike their prototype, the stupa 
of India* they have a greatly extended and tapering spire and 
are modified by indentations* concentric rings, scroll work and 
ornamentation. Sometimos there is a square or polygonal base 
with heads of elephants jutting out from the sides or with 
niches containing images of Buddha. Cetiyas both round and 
sc^uare may have tiers of niches from base to summit each 
with an image of Buddho,*«sometimes as many as seventy-two 
10 one edifice. Near the base is a sealed inner chamber whlcli 
contains valuable images, portions of the Tripitaka, gold and 
silver offerings, or ashes of some one of importance. Never 
are they without something within that is sacred or of value. 

The slender spire of the cetiya is protected by copper 
and the finial is surmounted by a round knob or by a many- 
tiered parasol of metal covered with gold. Sometimes the 
entire cotiya is sheathed in copper and gilded, or covered 
with a mosaic of colored glass or porcelain. Glass and copper 
are not only decorutive hut they also keep out water and leave 
no room for seeds of parasitic trees to take root, water and 
seeds being dcsiruclive foes of the masonry beneath. Some 
temples hi Bangkok and in central and southern Thailand have 
a variant of the Combodian tower called a prang. This is a 
shaft or tower ending in o blunt pionacle and crowned with 
Siva*s trident. It may enclose ashes of royalty or high clergy 
and contain a relic chamber filled with objects of art and of 
worship. The seventy-four meter prang at Wat Arun in 
Bangkok is the largest in Thailand and the most graceful and 
ornate. In northern Thailand the Burmese influence has given 
rise to ornate and many-spired arches over gates, mythological 
and animal figures adorning the tops of temple walls, square 
cetiyas with niches containing Buddhas on the sides* and images 
of Duddlia Itaving robes gold and white faces .nid arms. 

Cetiyas, temple buildings and surrounding walls are 
built of brick covered with plaster or cement and whitewashed. 


Much of iht artistic skill of the village is lavished oa the 
temple so that it is the most beautiful building in the com* 
munity and stands out in marked contrast to the Jlimsy houses 
of wood and banxbuo which surround it. Some of the oina* 
mentation of the temple can lie traced to Mahayana Uuddhism 
which was found in Thailand and Burma before the eleventh 
century. 

Siruitures of hlsiurical interest in Thailand which 
have survived the centuries ate chiefly temples and temple 
ruins. The oldest Buddhist shrine in Thailand is the ceiiya at 
Nakon Paihom which in its present form U 115 meters high, 
the largest stDpo of its kind in the world and the highest 
religious edifice in Thailand. Tbc original alructurc was a 
BtOpa built about 500 A.D. by the Mons, Later the Khmers 
restored it and added a prano to the top. Irr 1860 King 
Bama IV began tl»c present celiyo which encloses the ancient 
structure. 

The niai oldest shrine of vonsciiuence in Thailand is 
Wui Mahudhaiu iji Srithemmatat, founded over one tliousand 
years ago. It is impressive by reason of a large central cetiya 
surrounded by a score of other cetiyas of considerable height. 
Srithanimarat was the capital of an ancient principality and 
from here King Fama I obtained many portionaof the Tripiiaka 
after the destruction of Ayudbya, the national capital, in 1767. 
In central Thailand tliere are temples of great historical interest 
at Pilsanuloke, Sukbolhai, Suwankaloke, Lamphun (old Hiiipun* 
chat), Lampang, Chiang Sen, and Chiaogmai. Because Ayudbya 
was founded iu 1350 A.D. its ruins arc relatively new, while 
Bangkok, founded in 1782, is almost modem. 

Wat Jetubon (or Wat Po) in Bangkok is termed “a 
nniversity in stone,” This temple was begun by Kiog Rama 
L founder of the Chakri dynasty, in 1789 and here a portion 
of bis ashes are enshrined. Four of its cetiyas are memorials 
to the first four rulers of the present dynasty. 




In ihe pavilions surrounding ilie four ceiiyaa are (a) 
inscriptions explaining paintings depicting twenty-four 
birth stories of Buddha; (b) inscriptions deacribing 
medical matters, forming the medical library of this 
“university in stone/' (e) the regulation strength of 
the army in grand reviews as on the occasion of Kathin 
prcscaiations, (d) contemporary moraiUl literature in 
the form of pocty and moral luaxims in verso, (e) 
inscriptiuDS on the subject of astrology and omens 
with Pali formulae for warding off evils.* 

The uarly ioscriptions also contained a good deal of 
history both aacrod and secular, and the mural paintings illus¬ 
trated tales of Buddha and his disdplea. In one of the 
buildings of this temple is a recumbent figure of Buddha forty- 
nine meters long, made of brick and cement and covered with 
gold leaf. 

The words niafun/hnlu or ilhuiu usually refer to u relic, 
particularly u relic of Buddha. There sre several places in 
Thailand which claim to possess relics of Buddha but the best 
authenticated relic is at Wat Sraket in Bangkok in the cetiya 
on top of its “Golden Mount.'* In January 1898 an oxcavutlon 
was made at llie ruins of an auciuiU stupa at Piprawu, not far 
from Kapiluvutlhu near the Nepal border, Within was found 
a sandstone chest four feet long containing jewels, oniamcnts 
of gold, sandalwood, and some urns with an inscription dating 
from a period prior to King Asoka. This ioscription has been 
traaslated, “These relics of the Lord Buddha have been presented 
by the suprente Sakya Lord together with his grandchildren, 
son and «ife/’2 The ashes within wac presented by the British 
• • ■ 

1. H.R, Prloce Dhatii “The rnscHplioM of Wat Jelubon/’ 

lo Tbe Jcurnol of tfte S/nm Soc/«y, Vol.26, Pi. 2,19S3, p. 143. 

2. Ref. guenj f/ir<3 $onrikiidhotu, Baagkok, Uamruog Jukulakle 
Preaa, 1899. Also Sir Ckarlea Etiot, Vol, III. Hinduism ond 
buddhism, mi. p,23. 
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Govcrmnciit to King Cliulalongkom os dio luler of a slnclly 
Buddhist stole. Bnddhlsts io Japan. Burma, Ceylon, end Siberia 
seat representatives asking for a share in these relics. These 
requests were granted and the remamiog portico of the ashes 
was eiislirined in the cetiya on tlie Golden Mount. May 23, 
1899, Worshippers clinili the Golden Mount to veneraie the 
relirs at the time of the annual fair at Wat Sroket. 

Cave temples are found in various parts of Thailand,* 
at Trang, Sam Boi Yot, Petchaburi, Lophuri, Chiang Rail 
Chiang Bao, Muang lang, and elsewhere. Some of these 
limestone caves were considered sacred by early inliabltants 
and converted into Buddhist shrines adorned wilh altarx, cetlyss, 
miniature temples and Buddhist images,-some of great antiquity. 
Very often a temple of the usual type ia located near the 
erttrance to the cave. In many caves people have found great 
numbers of small clay votive tablets, Pkra Pirn, bearing images 
of Buddha and his disciples stamped upon them. 

The number of Buddhist images in Thailand must be 
given in millions. After the founding of Bangkok ancicm 
bronaes were brought down the rivets in boatloads from ruined 
temples at Ayudhya. Sukhothoi. Lopburi, Chiang Sen, Muang 
Fang and elsewhere. Wat Jetubon acquired a thousand sucii 
images and other temples and private cullectora gained posses* 
sion of thousands more. It ia a common experience to unearth 
images of bronse or stone while digging foundations or dredg¬ 
ing ditches in old sites, The making of new images has gone 
on constantly as well. At one counting there were 167 images 
of Buddha in the pavilions of Wat Saket, 160 at Wat Sudat, 
142 at Wat Lieb, and 112 at Wat Mahadhatu. Wat Bencha- 
mabopilr, built in 3900, coniaias over sixty images of different 
styles and periods. The largest bronze images in Thailand are 
the Phra Mangala Bopiir at Ayudhya and the Phra Buddha 
Jinoros at Wat Sraket, the latter being nine meters high. Small 
images may be of gold, silver, hrome, brass, crystal or glass, 
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blit rarely of stone. Tlie melal images are of varying mixtures 
of copper* brass, tin, gold, and silver, so that when cast they 
are of many different shades. Sometimes rbey are made so 
lhai the metal robes of ibe figures are of a darker or redder 
tinge than the faces and arms; three shades of metal may 
appear in one image. Some well-known ones such as the Fhra 
Jiuasri consist of an alloy of four or five meiaU called iamridtVii 
of which iron is the principal ingredient. 

Several large and ancient images of gold arc extant. 
The best known one dates from the Sukhotlmi period and is 
enshrined at Wat Trimit, Bangkok. It wrigbti over five toua 
and contains a higli percentage of gu]«l panic ala rly in llic 
head and upper portions of the body. Its true composition 
became known in 1955 when the plaster sheath encasing it 
broke sway revealing the iinoge of gold within. 

Common chsracteristicf of nearly all images are: the 
hair is in whorls twisted to the right with the top of the head 
ending in a kiiitmdla or Hame of glory; the lobes of the ears 
aro long and sometimes pierced; the right shoulder ie bare; 
tbo ends of the toes sre in a straight line, and if the figure 
is seated the soles of the feet aod the palms of one or both 
hands face up. With an important statue it was not unusual 
to put gold, silver, or jewels within the breast as a religious 
ofTering and to enhanre the value of the image. 

In the reign of Rama III it was decided that forty 
dilFereut postures of Duddha could he recognised. Images were 
cast of this number and these are now kept io the museum 
room of the Chapel Royal. Thirty-four of these were cast in 
the reign of Rama IIC; Rama IV had ba^es made for them 
and dedicated them to the thirty-three kings of the Ayudhya 
dynasty and to the one king who ruled at Thonburi. Subsequently 
an image in a silling posture has been cast for each reign 
of the Chakri dynasty. There are nine images of different 
postures which are worshipped ia conjunction with the observance 
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of the nine planets and the days of the week on occasions 
such as birthday celebrations- 

images of Buddha as objects of veneration and worship 
appear on small tobies and a)tar« in homes, schoole* and temples; 
they are used in Police Courts where men are required lo take 
oatijs; boy scouts make their pledges before ibem, and they 
appear In the committee rooms of provincial capitals where 
officials meet for servicca on national holidavs. Wherever a 
chapter uf monks performs a ceremony, as at the funeral of 
an important person or the laying of a cornerstone of a great 
building, an image of Buddlia is usually present and to this 
image is often attached the sacred tincatui cord held by the 
chanting monks, Images are Iwrne in procession at times of 
drouth in some districts, and formerly they were so carried 
in Bangkok during epidemics. They are also used as tallsmana, 
worn as pendants, or carried about e.g., in the c«b of a 
locomotive. The older the image the greater la the efficacy 
attributed to it. In a temple containing many imagei, one or 
two figures may be venerated for specific powers thought resident 
1 herein. Consecrated images are thought by many to possess 
nana or knowledge which leads to release. Some images are 
or vfcre believed to have inexplicable likes and antipathies, 
Thus the image of Phra Bing was thought to have beej) the 
cause of a series of disasters as long as it was kepi in the 
same city as the Emerald Buddha and for this reason it was 
sent back to Vientiane in 1782 by Rama 1. It was held 
significant that following the removal of the Phra Jinasi Buddha 
from Pitsanuloke to Bangkok the official in charge took ill 
and died, and Pitsanuloke district suffered drouth for three 
years. In Chiangmai there are two small Images which are 
held to possess rain making powers; one is of while crystal, the 
other a grey stone of Indian workmanship. 

King Rama V considered the Chinarat Buddha in Pitsanu* 
loke CO he the most beautiful image in the realm. He had a 
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replica of it raade to enshrine in Wai Benchamsbopilr in Bangkok. 
The Emerald Buddha in the Chapel Koyal or Wat Phra Keo 
receives the highest official recognition. It is of green jasper 
or prase, sixty centimeters high, and is seated on a high 
pyramidal throne. It was found in 1434 in Chi eng Rai, liidden 
in an old cetiya, covered with plaster and gold leaf.^ It was 
taken to Lam pang and then to Chiangmai, to Wat Cetiya Luang, 
in 1468. The Prince or Chao i.uang of Chiungmai later took 
it to Luang Prabang in Laos. From there it was removed to 
Vientiane in 1564 when that city was made the capital. In 
1778 Chao Phya Chakri, who later herame Rama 1. captured 
Vientiane and brought the Emerald Buddha to Thnnburj, Afier 
he foundwl the city of Bangkok, King Rama ( Imilt the Chapel 
Royal and enshrined the image there in 1785. This image, 
having returned to Thailand with the founder of the Chakri 
dynasty and occupied the Chapel Royal in the new capital, 
came to be regarded as the palladium of the dynasty and of 
the city of Bangkok. Royal and state ceremunies have taken 
place before it since the founding of Bangkok. At times of 
great epidemics, as in the cholera outbreak of 1820, the image 
WM carried about the city in processions by land and canal. 
King Rama IV ended the custom of removing the image from 
the Chapel Royal lest it should suffer damage, Thereafter a 
sacred cord wan attached to it and conducted outside to (he 
palace or to a pavilion in which cerfmonies were held. 

The King or his representative anoints the Emerald 
Buddha three times a year, in March, July, and November, in 
a ceremony in which the robes of the image are changed. 
King Rams I provided two sets of robes for the image, one 

• « • 

l. tt was the opiatoa of King Rama ZV that thia image was t,f 
Thai workmanship of the ClUaag S«a period and that the 
maUclal in Jt came from aouthera China. Some corepetenl 
aehoUrs, however, think that i% came from India. 
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for ibe hot season and one for llie rainy season, The hot 
season dress includes a pointed cjowd of gold and jcwels» acd 
a sei of jeweled ornaments which extends to the knees of the 
seated figure. The rainy season rohe is a vesture of gold 
decorated with rubies and so arranged that the right shoulder 
U hare. With this U a headdress of gold, enamel, and sapphires. 
King Rama III had an additional garment made for Iho cold 
season, a robe or cuveriug made uf gold beads. 





CHAPTER III 

SERVICES OF WORSHIP AT TEMPLES 

« « * 

Buddhist ceremonies are difficult to classify because ihey 
are numerous and yet poetess certain commoa characteristics. 
The Sanglia as the third of the Throe Gems, Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Order, pariiupatea in a)! formal Buddhist 
ceremonies including daily and weekly worship services and slate, 
memorial, occasional, and life-cycle riiea. Private devotions arc 
indeed carried on by many layman at home, but such worship 
is relatively informal. Not all ceremonies take place at tho 
temple, funeral services may begin at the home, continue at 
the temple, and end st the cremaiion grounds. Tlie essence 
of Buddhist ceremonies is the chanting of Pali gith^ or etsnraa 
whereby the Three Gems are praised aod merit oc blessing is 
invoked upon the occasion, or objects, or persons involved. 

The following ceremonies are major temple services 
of worship. 

1 . Morning Worship 

Worship is conducted daily in all monasteries after the 
early meal and before the duties of the tnorniiig arc taken up. 
Except on Uposalha days (Wan Phra or sabbath days) laymen 
are not usually present so the monks may assemble before an 
imago of Buddha in one of the dormitories to hold this service, 
or they may gather in the vihara or in the uposatha hall. Tiie 
essential articles used in Buddhist worship sre four: candles 
for light, incense for purification, and flowers and puffed rice 
(khao tok) for fragrance. The monks depend upon the laity 
for these offerings, and they are usually well supplied. The 
formality with which these gifts are arranged varies from the 
simplicity of a bumble village temple to the elaborate ceremo¬ 
nial of a royal temple at a state festival, In the later case, 
a set or terrace of tables is placed before the principal altar, 
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the tables varying in number from two to eleven aud ranging 
111 height from one to four feet. On these tables offerings 
are pla.cl in suitable containers such as sUver, glass or porce- 
lam trays for the flowers and rice, silver or niello recepiscics 
for llie incense, and eandleslicks of different designs. In the 
bma ris arrangement used by the King there are five candles, 
live elnsters of flowers and five sticks of incense. For com¬ 
moners tile number may be reduced to one each. The word 
"cluster’’ is used in an attempt to describe a Thai flower ar- 
rangeinont in which petals and leaves are so bent, interlaced 
and sewn together that they form a huge lotus bud having 
liands of green, wliite and yellow. Flowers in their natural 
Slate are also presented. 

On ordinary days the monks and novices may stand roll 
call before the morning service begins. On Upoiaiha Day (twn 
phra) or wan dheiniuuavatui when laymen and women are pre¬ 
sent the service may take place in Ihe middle of the morning 
and the worshippers be summoned by a bell or drum. The 
people come neatly dressed with offerings m hand, leave ibeir 
shoes outside the door of the vihira, enier respectfully and 
group themselves about on the mat*covered floor with no at- 
tempt at icgulaniy of seating. The audiences arc usually not 
large and in them women predominate. Before the service 
begins vonsidcrable chailiog takes place. Those who can do 
80 take part in the service by repeating the precepts, the for¬ 
mulas for presenting offerings and some of the short Pali sutras. 
Nothing corresponding to a prayer book is used by the wor- 
sliipers, - they are dependent upon their memories. Many* of 
the laymen have spent months or years in the monaslety where 
they learned the ritual. Often there is one layman, a tayoft 
who acU as leader and recites the responses, the rest of the 
congregation merely repeating the Pali stanzas after him. Women 
may not light the candles but take part in the service by pre¬ 
senting offerings, repeating the responses and undertaking to 
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keep the precepts. One cbaTacierUtic of the service b ttat 
many portions are repeated three times, such as the *'Naino” 
and the “lavitarion to give the Parittaa.’* 

Worship begins after the offerings arc ptesented and 
the candles lit The people how^ to the image of Buddha, 
and with hands held palms together in an attitude of reverence 
say in Pali: 

The Blessed One is an araltant, sclf*enUghtened; the 
Dharma is that which the Blessed One rightly proclaimed; 
the Sangha consists of the disciples of the Blessed One who 
keep the precepts. 

We worship and reverence the Lord Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the bangba by means of these offering which 
we have presented. May the Blessed One who has reached 
PsiinibbSoa receive these offerings from us who ate poor, 
having a heart willing to help us, in older that benefits 
and happiness may come to us all to the end of 

Hereafter follows llie Morning Worship proper aa pre* 
scribed for monks and novices and which is observed daily by 
them, usually without the presence of the laity. On Uposatha 
Day Uy worshipers are present The leader begins by woi' 
dblpiog the "Hiree Gems, saying in f^i: 

The Blessed One (Bhagavl) who is far from desire. 

• • « 

r. Full obeisance is mada by toueblag the iloor 'i'lth tbe five 
polats.'thd knees, elbews aad ierehsad. However the uaual 
method is merely to bow frew a sittiag posture, hands held 
together, 

2. Trialtr, ^rohen/ Thcfft Punno Mu'ang Tho(, *‘Merlt maki&f cus¬ 
toms of Thallaod,” Pbra Caadra Press. 1930. p. 4S. 

Unless otherwise Indicated, the chants given in tbie chapter 
may be found in two Thai b obs; Suet Monia Flee Voi. 1, Bangkok. 
Dharmabidayassra Press, I93S, p.p 1-49: and in Than Yotra Jou Com 
Floe. Bangkok, Soodbarma Press. 193d. pp. 1>50. Both the PaU text 
and tbe Thai translntione are in Thai characters. 
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the self-enlighteneh-I worship that Blessed One, the Lord 
Duddha. (He bows once.) 

The holy Dharma which the Blessed One pro¬ 
claimed,-! wor?.hip ihal holy Dharma. (He bowO. 

The Sangha, disciplea of the Blessed One. wi)o 
have kept ihe precepts well,-I bow to the holy Sangha. 
(Bows). 

Thun thii leader say*, “Let ns join in praise of ilie Lord Buddha,” 
wh'Teupon they chant the Namr. 

ATom*) taasa hhneavaio aruh >ic iammatamhtdaltasia. 

We worship the Blessed Ooe, Arahant, Supreme Lord 
Buddha. 

The leader then «ays, “Let us join in praise of the ex'ellenre 
of Buddha “ They chant in unison: 

Buddhabhithuti. 

The TaihSgata Lord who is far from desire is one 
whom we shouhl worship and adore. He is the self-enlighi. 
eued who has achieved the ultimate in wisdom and upward 
striving. He attained bliss (or Nlbbana) and omniscience. 
He iaught those who were teachable, no one more than he. 
He wa^ the teacher of devnias and men. He achieved hlis.«. 
He proclaimed the Dharma, making it clear with his own 
supreme wisdom. He taught this world together wiib all 
the devatSs (celestial beings) maias (devils) Brahmas, and 
all creatures including ascetics, brahmanas and meu. He 
proclaimed the Dharma which is sweet (melodious) in its 
beginlung, sweet in the middle portion, and sweet in its 
conclusion. He proclaimed ascetic conduct (brabmacaraya) 
in its entirety, in its ramifications and in all purity. We 
reverently adore that Blessed Lord. We give higltest .adoration 
to that Blessed Lord. 

They bow, then the leader says, “Let us join in praise of tlie 
grace pf the Dharma," Then all chant the. 
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Dhammabhithuti. 

The holy Dhaima which the Glori<^ue Lord uttered 
is that which men should see for themselves. It is time¬ 
less; it is a thing to cell others to come ai)d see; it is that 
which men should bow to and enshrine In their hearts; it 
is that which thoughtful people should know for themselves. 

Ve humbly worship the holy Dliarma. We reverently 
bow the head to the holy Dharma. (All bow.) 

Then the leader seys^ 'Tet us join in praise of the Sangha.*' 
They chant: 


Sanghabhithuti. 

The Order of disciples of the Blessed One» coraisis 
of those who have kept the precepts well; the Sangha dis* 
ciples of the Blessed One have kept the precepts strslghtly; 
ihe Sangha disciples of the Blessed One have kept the pre¬ 
cepts virtuously: (be Sangha disciples of the Blessed One 
have kept the precepts with true righteousness. The four 
pairs of men» those in the eight stages, the Order of dis¬ 
ciples of I be Blessed ODa,«it is fitting that you should re¬ 
ceive the things offered in worships It Is fitting that you 
should receive gifts. It U fitting that you should receive 
adulatioa You comprise the extent of the goodness (menl) 
of the world, there is no greater extent (of merit). We 
humbly worship the holy ^ngha. We reverently bow the 
head to the holy Sangha. (All bow). 

The leader then says, ^‘Lei us join in the Salutation to the Three 

Gems Gaihi’* They chant. 

■ • • 

1. There are four eteaei ef attalameat for eat eeekiag t4lhbaa8, 
each with a '*path" aod a **{rait," otaklns eight etepe ia all. 
These levels efatt^loasatere the Sotapaoaa (st^aa-ecterer). 
the Sakadagaula (oi^-returaer). AosgamiD <aot*returner) and 
fhe coo^itisD of an Arabant. Ref. $BP, Vol. 21, p. 330. 
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Ratanattayapanama Gatha. 

The Lord Buddha, who was pure ai^d good» has mercy 
(karuni) as boundless as the ocean, lie has eyes, namely 
precious wisdom and means of knowing purely and well by 
his own power. He has slain the sin and lust of the world. 
We devoutly bow to the Lord Buddha. 

The Dharma of the Great Teacher, that gives light 
like a lamp» the Dharma that is laden with the Way, the 
Fruit and Nibblna» that Dharma transcends the world. It 
sheds light on the meaning of highest Dharma. We devoutly 
how to the holy Dharma. 

The Sangha reveals itself as that which is good and 

great. 

They have attained serenity clear and calm and know 
how to follow the holy Sugsta, Lord. They have escaped 
from the enemies, lust and vaiciUation. They have true 
wisdom. We devoutly bow to the holy Sangha. 

The merit (punaa) that we have made in worshiping 
the Three Gems, which are worthy of worship in them* 
selves,-may that merit avert all evils by means of the fruit 
which arises from that merit.^ 

After this the monks chant the 

Sangvegaparikittana Patha. 

In this world the Tatbigsia. arabant. Supreme Lord 
Buddha arose. The Dharma which the Taibagata Lord pro* 
claimed is for the purpose of leading creatures to escape, 
is for the purpose of giving peace and quietness, is for the 
purpose of giving cessation and the attainment of enlighteo* 
ment. The Sugata has proclaimed it. We all have beard 
that Dharma a^ know this: Binb is suffering, old age is 
suffering, death is suffering. Dlaappointmentt the pangs of 
* • » 

i. SMP. Vol. I, p. S, 



ill-healtb. regrets, and grief are sufferibgl Meeting things 
unlovely is suffering, separation from things we love is 
suffering, desiring things aud not getting them is suffering 
-briefly, holding to the five kbandhas (aggregates) is suf* 
fering. 

How is this? Holding to the khandba of form, 
holding to the kbandha of sensation, bolding to the khandha 
of perception, bolding to the khandha of sankhara (predis* 
positions or coefficients of consciousness) and holding lo the 
khandha of consciousness. When the Blessed One was olive 
he gave many teachings to the disciples regarding these five 
khandhas. 

There are many teachings of the Glorious One which 
have been handed down hy the disciples. Form is not real 
(abiding) sensation is not real, perception is not real, the 
sankhara are not real, consciousness is not real 

Form is an illusion, (anatia not-self) sensation is an 
illusion, perception is an illusion, sankhari are an illusion, 
consciousness is an illusion. All the eankbSrS are unreal. 
All consiiiuenis (dharma) are illusion. We all are subject 
to birth, old age, death, sadness, grief, suffering, unhap¬ 
piness and danger, Suffering has oppressed ui; we have 
had suffering of necessity. That which we should do to 
make an end of suffering should be made manifest. 

We all have conse to the Blessed One. Even though 
he has long since gone lo Parinibblna, he is our Befuge 
together with the Dharma and the Saogha. Within the heart 
observe the teachings of the Blessed One with all the airength 
of refieclion. May our devotion bring an end to this 
manifold suffering.^ 

« 

1. Sufferlaj (^ukkba)oan b« aantal as aa physical. What* 
e»«r causes aaxiecy ©r aieturbs the peace of miad Is suffer fag. 

2. If no laymaa are preseat the above paragraph (a omitted. 
If they are preeeat the preeumptioa is that they will parti¬ 
cipate la.the ehaatiog. 






We all offer worship to tbe Blessed One» At&bant, 
Supreme Lord Buddha, ev«D ihough he haa reached Nibbana. 
He bad such devotion that he left his borne, entered the 
priesthood and lived a celibate life. Jn tbe Blessed One, 
even now with study and the life of a bbikkhu, may out 
ascetic conduct make an end of these manifold sufferings A 
The above clianCa may be considered the bare mi¬ 
nimum for use in Morning Worship, tn conducting services 
a good deal is left to the discretion of the monks, short ser¬ 
vices on occasion may be greatly expanded and a prescribed 
service which is long may be shortened by abbreviations and 
omissions. An official handbook for abbots urges the monks 
to leain and use new sutras when they have become pro6- 
cient in the old and suggests the names of forty chants from 
which selections can be made for morning worship.^ 

2. OBSERVING UPOSATHA DAY (Wan Phra) 

On Wan Phra or Ijpoialha Day at the couclusion 
of the usual chants for morning worship a layman may act 
as leader of the congregation and kneeling, announce in Palis 
1 beg to proclaim to all good people who have as¬ 
sembled here to worship and observe Upcast ha that this is 
tbe 8th (or 14ib or ISth) of the wsxing (or wanieg) 
moon. It IS the time for good men and women to listen 
to tbe Dbarma, keep Uposatha and the Eight Precepts (silo). 
May great merit (good) arising from strictly observing tbe 


1. The above peraaraph vaa written by Thya Dbammakosa- 
ebarya. Mach of tbe service la credited to King Moaghot. 
rf women participate ia Pall reapoaiea they eanae a alight 
variation in the ehaate by aiing proaooae of f emioiae gen* 
der. Kef. SMP. Vol. 1. p. 7, aad Samyutta Kihaya 56. 11. 

See iiet is Appendix. 
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Eight Precepts of Uposatha come to ail wb» are assembled 
here. Firmly set your heart on keeping Upowtha all ibis 
night and day. Keep free from ihe consequences of emo* 
lions, namely, refrain from killing, refrain from wealing, 
refrain from sexusl intercourse, refrain frc^m lying, refrain 
from iasmxlcaling liquor, refrain from easing after ibe 
nooa hour, refrab from dancing, singing, music and enter* 
tainments. refrain from adorning the body with flowers, 
perfumes or dyes, and refrain from lying on a high, vide 
soft mattress of cotton.^ Do not let your thoughts scatter 
but strictly and respectfully keep these eight precepts as a 
righteous offering to the Blessed One with all the strength 
you possess: We who have come to this Uposatha Day 
should not let this opportunity go by withciut obtaining the 
beneflci thereof. 

When the proclamation of Uposaiha has been made 
(he bhikkhu who is to give the Preceprs takes his seat on the 
preaching throne with his feet folded under him, The laity 
kneel respectfuHy wi^h hands togeihar, bow tiwee times and 
in uaiioa invite (be SlU as follows, 

THE UPOSATHA SILA (Precepts) 

‘'Reverend Sirs, {bhonU.) we humbly ask for the 
Uposatha $iU which consist of the Eight Precepts and the 
Three Refuges/* 

This request is made three times. The bhikku then 
chanrs in Pfili and the people repeat after him: 

I humbly bow to the Blessed One, 
Arabant. Supreme Lord Buddha. 

Thk i9 ewd three Siraes. The monk sben gives the 


1 . le reaUe^, there see ol«e pseeepte here; tb9 la*» two are 
counted as one. 



‘‘Three Refugee'', the people repeotiag after hm 

1 come to the Lord Boddba, the Dh&rma and the 
Order for refuge and refieclion; they truly cxp^ suffeiirg 
and danger to the end of life. 

For the eecond time I come to the Lord Buddha, 
the Dharria and the Order for refuge and reflection; they 
troly expel suffering and danger to the end of life. 

For the third time I come to the Lord Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Order of refuge and reflection; they truly 
expel suffering and danger to the end of life. 

When the bhikkbu says. ‘This ends the 'Three Re« 
fugea'/* the people reply, '‘Ama bhante". Thereafter the monk 
gives the Eight Precepts, the people repeating after hies: 

I beg to observe the precept,* refrain from takmg liie. 

1 beg to obaeeve the proeepi,-ref rain fr«a taking vrbat is 
not given. 

I beg in observe the precept,-refrain from unchaadty. 

I beg te obaerv* tbo precept,'•refrain from peaking 
falseheoda. 

] beg to observe the praccpVrefraiA from drkakiag 
icaots. 

I beg t* observe the praaepar'Eafrsuv from easing aftai 
I beg observe the precept,-nfra la from eotenaiiunenn 
eo^ bodMy adomfaentA 

I beg to observe the precept,-rerraVd fVom shlltfg or Ijrfhg 
on a htgb or wide mattress fllled with cotton. 

I beg to observe the commendmeota of, fibddh& which 
coDslat of these eight precepts, to keep them, carefully 
without failure or iransgreasion this day and night. 

The bbikkbu then says: 

These eight precepts may you keep well as Uposatba, not 
bemg^ careless, in any respect. 



To tbU the audience reeponds, “Ansa bhante/* 

In eoQcluaion the bhikkhu saye: 

The precepts lead men in the good way to happiness; 

The precepts help men co attain prosperity; 

The precepts guide men to Nibbana; 

Because of this men ought to keep tbe precepts vnlh care. 

(The people bow three times) 

The layman who intends to ktep Uposatha Day and 
the Eight Precepts is directed to rise at daybreak, rinse out 
bis mouth and then worship the Three Gems with a PSli gathS 
saying: 

I wish to observe strictly this Dposatha .Day with 
the Eight Precepts of the Lord Buddha in a httisg manner 
without failing in any respect or breaking any command* 
ment for this day and night, 

Then after eating he should heed the sound of the drum or 
bell at the temple and join the other worshipers there carry* 
ing offerings of flowers, candles and incense os a silver tray 
or in a costly bowl. To '‘keep Uposatha'* perfectly he may, 
after ibe morning service, spend the rest of the day and 
night in the temple, eating sothing after mid-day. To remain 
within the temple precincts for this one day is not. necessary, 
however, as women who undertake Co keep Upoaatba always 
return home. In talking tbe vow to keep the precepts for 
one day it is understood that if one precept is broiien tbe 
entire vow is nullilicd and tbe merit to be derived is lost 
At the evening service tbe laity usually ask to keep tbe 
Five Precepts only, the presumption being that tbe laity 
bare broken the sixth precept already by having eaten since 
tihon.^ The Five Precepts constitute the first five of the Eight 

• • • 
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1. la priTate devetlosa at home laymCft often repeat the Five 
Preeepte, the Three Refuges and the Kamo. In Pali. 
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Precepw but difFer slightly in respect to the third. This 
reads h<irm$u micehaecra veramani, “abstain from improper 
BMaal pleasures”, in the Five Precepts, while in the Eight the 
reading is abramacaraya veramani, “abstain from uoch88lity”» 
and is the form prescribed for monks. 

At morning and evening services of a formal 
nature a leader, either layman or hhikkhu, may extend an 7n« 
vitation to Iho Dsvatai as follows: 

We invite the devaiSs which dwell In heaven, whether 
in the Xamo world, the world of form, or the earth de* 
vatSa which dwell on tnountains and isolated peaks, or 
those in the air, on islands, in the province*, in villag'-a, 
in trees and thick jungle, in houses and fields, and we 
invite the giant* and musical devstfis and the nagas whicli 
live in water and on |snd and in the uneven country and 
those which are nearby,-may they all come and asaemblo 
here, Whatever words are word* of the Holy Muni-may 
you blessed ones hear them. Behold, blessed, ones, this is • 
fttting time to hear the Dharma. Behold, blessed one*, this 
is a suiuble time to hear the Dharma. Behold, blessed 
ones, this is a fitting time to hear the Dharma. 

At services in which there is preaching a prelimi. 
nary announcement of the **Saharaj*' or year, month and day 
is given. Should there be several services in one day at a 
temple, announcement ia given at but one occasion only. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DATE (Old method) 

The Buddhist Era of reckoning time dates from 
the day the Supreme Lord Buddha attained Nibbana. 24(3 
years ago. counting from the full moon of the sixth month, 
plus ten months and nineteen days. 1 declare this lime 
the Year <»f {be Cock, (3rd year of the {welve*year ^cle), 
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tbe hot season, fifth niontb, fifth day of waxing moon, 
Satupday,-this is to.day. The Buddhist Era wiil extend 
into the future another 2536 years plus one month and ten 
days until the full moon of tbe sixth month, which will 
complete tbe Buddhist cycle of 5000 years,i 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DATE (New method) 

The Buddhist Era is reckoned from the time (he 
Blessed One. Arahant, Supreme Buddha, entered Parinib* 
bSna. Now 2S01 years have elapsed. This is now the 
month of January, the fifth day, Sunday. The Buddhist 
Era begining with the attainment of ParinibbSna of the 
Blessed One should be reckoned like this.^ 

Where preaching is to accompany the Uposatha 
service a lay leader may ‘Tnvjle the Dharma” by means of a 
Pali formula which is addressed to the monk who is to give 
tbe sermon r 

The great Brahman Sahempati, (he head of the world, 
did obeisance to tbe Lord Buddha, than whom no one is 
more precious, saying. 'There are creatures with but little 
dust in their eyes (men not befogged by error and d«ire) 
in this world. May you proclaim the helpful Dharma to 
tbeae creatures.*’^ 

Tbe Lord Buddha appointed tbe 14lh, )5tb, and 
8tb days of the half-month to be a time of assembling to 
hear the Dharma. This is the 14(li, (or 8th or IStli) day 
that the Lord Buddha has designated» Therefore this greup 


1. This aaoouaeCDeat wa» made fn 1920. 

2. Tbe date and day oentioead change with each auceeaeive 
Upaantha aetTiea, Beth fomclas afa given in Pali, 

MaUva^sa 1. 5.0. 
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of worshipers of Buddha has assembled here desiring to 
hear (he Dharma. May the disciples of the Sangha preach 
(he Dharma; this group of worshipers will Iisteo respectfully 
in order to obtain benefit. 

The monk who preaches the sermon sits cross legged 
on a low preaching chair placed near the audience. He usually 
has a palmdeaf manuscript before him from which he reade» 
but he may speak extemporaneously. As a preliminary act 
he may place his fan before his face as a screen and chant 
a few verses in Pali, At the conclusion of the sermon the 
members of the audience should say in Pali: 

I have come to the Lord Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha for refuge and reflection, showing myself a 
devout follower of the Three Gems in the presence of the 
Order of bbikkhus. This is my happy refuge, this Is the 
highest refuge. I have come to this refuge to escape all 
sorrow. I must keep the teachings of the Supreme Lord 
Buddha with all my strength. I should share in the escape 
from suffering henceforth forever. 

On some occasions the laity invite the bbikkhus to chant 
llie parittas by addressing them in Pali: 

Inviting the Parittas. 

May the gracious ones chant the parittas which bring 
blessings and good fortune in order to give protection against 
calamities, to insure the success of all things, to make au 
end of all suffering, to overcome all danger, and to destroy 
all disease. 

Sometimes, aa at Wat Debsirindr, the novices have a special 
part in the service and chant in Pali the following: 

Chant for Novices. 

The Blessed One gave the Ten Precepts to the sSmanefas 
for them to study, namely: 

Refrain from killing creatures^ refrain from taking ihings 
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not given; refrain from unchasiiiy; refrain from speaking 
falsehoods; refrain from drinking intoxicants: refrain from 
ealing after noon, refrain from dancing, singing, music and 
entertain men! 8 whnh are the enemy of virtue; refrain from 
adorning the body with flowers, perfume and unguents; 
refrain from lying on a high or wide bed; refrain from 
reoeiving gold or silver. 

The Blewd One decreed that the samaneraa who 
are guilty of the fen (offensos) should perish (reaae to he 
novicfa). What are the ten ? 

Simaneras who take life, who take things not given 
to them, who are guilty of nnchaatity, who speak falsely, 
who drink intoxicants, who criticise the Lord Buddha, who 
criticise tbs Dharmt, who criticise the Sangha, who have 
wrong views, who aro guilty of offenses against the bhik- 
khuni (nuns).- 

The Blessed One decreed that simanera* who are 
guilty of these ten should perish, The Blessed One provid. 
ed punishment (dandakarma) for sSmtieras guilty of the flve. 
What are the five? Causing the bhikkhus to suffer loss of 
properly or goods or he deprived of goods; using that which 
belongs to all the bhikkhus; doing that which makes it 
impossible for all the bhikkhus to dwell in that place; 
using abusive language towards the bhikkhus, and causing 
division in the Order.^ 

Finally, there occurs at the Uposatha Day service the 
ceremony of Trunt yam or chanting a blessing while letting 
water fall into a bowl, a rite which will be described later. 
3. Evening Worship. 

In a monastery where the monks are few the evening 

• • • 

1 . Pbra Stbabarebtriyabrata, Bangkok. Lien Jie& 

Pr«»B, t93S. pp. e- 11 . 

cfMaharagga 1 , SS'S?, and 60 /or pu&iahree&t and expulaion novtees. 
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service may lake place before an altar in a dormitory. On 
Uposatha days the service is held in the vihara or the uposatha 
liall and is attended by the laity. Except on special occasions 
or at the full moon the evening attendance is usually smaller 
than ihat in the morning. The service varies in length from 
twenty minutes to an hour or more each day, and it may occur 
at any time between five and eight oVlock, Usually the service 
is held shortly after dark and at a regular time each day. 

The worship is begun by the group or congregation 
repealing in Pali after the leader: 

The blessed One, far from desire, the selbenliglit- 
cned, { do obeisance to that Blessed Lord Buddha. (All 
bow once). 

The Dharnia which the Blessed One proclaimed, 1 
how in worship before that Dharma. (All bow). 

The Order of disciples of the Dleated One have kept 
well tlte precepts. 1 humbly bow before that Order. (All bow). 
Then the leader says; '*Lti us join in worship of ihe Lord 
buddhu and in reflecting upon his grace." [guna]. 

They chant in unison three limes the Name: 

‘‘We worship the Blessed One, Arahant, Supreme Lord 
Buddha.'’ Then they chant the: 

fiuddhanussdti (Refiection on the Lord Buddha). 

It has been graciously said of the Blessed One that 
the Blessed Lord was far from desire, worthy of reverence 
and worship. He was self'enlightened, tilled with wisdom 
and virtue; he attained bliss (or Nirvana) and omniscience. 
He taught those who were teachable, no one more than be. 
He was the teacher of devatas and men. He was the truly 
enlightened one and the dispeosei of the Dharma.^ 

• • «* 

1. The chaatB u«ed in the Bvenlaf Worship appear io Pali aad 
Thai io Aiontc Fiat, Vel. I. pp 12-23. 
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After a pause for reflection on the grace of Buddha the leader 
says: 

Let us join in praise of the Lord Buddha. 

Buddhabhigiti, 

The liord Buddha who was adorned with grace and 
who became an Arab ant was filled with wisdom and mercy 
in all purity. He makes an assembly of good people unfold 
with enlightenment as the sun causes the lotus to unfold. 
I bow to the Lord Buddha whom no desire could trouble, 
who rose victorious over it. The Lord Buddha is the glo¬ 
rious refuge of all creatures. I bow to the Lord Buddha 
who is the chief object of meditation. I beg to be the 
servant of the Lord Buddha, he is my lord and master. 
The Lord Buddha has banished suffering and has given me 
benefiu and help. My body and my life I offer to the Lord 
Buddha. I bow to the enlightenment of the Lord Buddha 
and will follow him. With this true declaration may I mark 
progress in the religion of the Great Teacher. May the 
merit that 1 make in worshiping the Lord :Buddha keep 
all dangers from me. (All bow). May the Lord Buddha 
remove the consequences (or pardon) of the evil karma 
that I have made with body, speech or heart in order 
that 1 may be careful in the future. 

Then the leader says, *'Let us join in reflecting on the Dhar* 
ma.*’ They chant the: 

Dhammanuss ati. 

The Dharma which the Blessed One proclaimed is 
that which men should see for themselves. It is timeless, 
it is that which we should call others to come and see, 
It is that which should be enshrined in the heart. It is that 
which thoughtful people should know for themselves. 

After a pause to reflect on the grace of the Dharma, the leader 
says “Let us join in praise of the Dharma.’’ 
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Dhammabhigiti. 

The Dharaia is prei;ious, posessing power and grace. 
1 1 is the Dharma which the Blessed One baa spoken, lii il 
are the Way, Fruit, Knowledge and Nibbana. Those who 
keep the Dharma are protected ficm falling in this evil 
world. I bow to the precious Dherma which leads forili 
from the darkness of ignorajice. The Uliarma is the happy 
refuge of all crcalures- 

1 humbly bow my head to Uie Dharma which is the second 
ground of reflection. I beg to be tlie servant of the Dharma, 
The Dharma is my great master. The Dharma expels suffering 
atid gives me benefit and help. My body and my life I 
offer to the holy Dharma. I bow to and will follow that 
which is good in the holy Dharma. Other refuge have I 
none, the holy Dharma is my precious refuge. With this 
true declaration may I make progress in the religion of 
the Great Teacher. May the merit I make in worshiping 
the holy Dharma, have power to keep all danger from me. 
(All bow), The evil karma which 1 have done against the 
holy Dharma wilh body, speech or heart,-may the holy 
Dharma remove the consequences of those deeds in order 
that I may be careful lo keep the Dharma ia the future. 

Theo the leader says: ‘*Let us join in reflecting upon 
the Order.” 

They chant in unison: 

Sanghannssati. 

The Order of disciples of the Blessed One are those 
who keep the precepts well. The Order of disciples of ihe 
Blessed One are those who keep the precepts correctly. 
The Order of disciples of the Blessed One are those who 
keep the precepts rightly. The Order of disciples of the 
Blessed One are those who keep them fittingly. Those is 
the four twin-suges, in the eight levels are those in the 


Sangba, the disciples of the Bleased One. It is fining that 
you should receive gifts. It is fitting that you should i^eive 
relipous offerings, h is fining that ^ou should receive 
adulation. In you is comprehended the merit (goodness) of 
the world, there is no greater extent (of merit). 

After a pause to reflect on ibe grace of the Order the 
leader says: 

“Let us join in praise of the Order." 

They chant llie 

Sanghabhigiti, 

The Order of disciples of the Blessed One cosisls 
of ihose who hsve come from llie good Dharme and arc 
filled with grace. They of the Order keep the precepts i.i 
t^hteousness- They are the true and pure Ariya ones who 
are in the eight leveU (of attainment). With body and 
heart do they observe the precepts. I bow to this Ariya 
Older which is pure. The Order is the happy refuge of 
all creatures. I bow to the Order which is the third ground 
of reflection. I beg to be the servant of the Order -the 
Order is my great master. The Order expels suffering and 
brings to me benefits and help, i offer my body and njy 
Ijfe to tile Order, I bow to the Order ajid will be obedient 
to iU teachings. Other refuge have I none, the Order is 
my precious refuge. With this true declaration may 1 make 
progress in the religion of the (ireat Teacher. The merit 
I make in doing reverence to the Order, may that merit 
have power to keep all danger from me. (All bow). The 
evil karma that I have made against the Order with body, 
speech or heart, may the Order remove the consequences 
of that karma that I may be careful to obey the Order 
in the future. 

This concludes the basic chants used in the evening 
service. In order that the worship service may be amplified 
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a list of twenty sutras is suggested to the abbots, from which 
further chants may be chosen,* 

At the conclusion of the Evening Service the monks 
may recite a chant known as, Tam Watr Pbra, 

The word H'ofr means “practice, recite, wow hip.*' It 
occurs in the titles of two chants which call to mind Buddha 
arnl (he Dharma. 


Tam Watr Phra 

We worship the Blessed One, Arahani, Supreme Lord 

Buddha. 

He sat with composure under a majestic Bodhi tree, and 
vanquished Mara and all hig hosts. 

He had wisdom without end, abounding in this world, 
Reached supreme enlighienmenf, 

We worship him who attained intuitive wisdom. 

All the Buddhas who have parsed away. 

All the Buddhas to come in the future, 

All the Buddhas who are now manifest, 

We worship the Buddhas of these lliree groups 
On all occasions. 

Because the Blessed Lord 
Is far from evil he is worthy of worship, 

Of himself he knows what is right, 

He is full of knowledge and understanding, 

Who comports himself well, who knows the world. 

Who teaches those who ought to be taught, 

No one transcends him, the teacher of gods 
and men, the joyous one who declares the Dharma. 

We come to the Lord Buddha as our refuge throughout 
life until reaching Nippaca. No other refuge have I, 

» • • 

1. See Ap^eo^ix. 
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The Lord Buddha s8 my excellenl refuge, 

Wkh ibis iruc dcclaralioit may glorious victory be mine. 

1 svorohip the dust of hid feet with my inghest memiter 

(head), 

Whatever wrung I have done unto the Lord Buddlia, 

May the Lord Buddha withhold punishment 

The Eightfold Path is an excellent way for all people, 
It is a straight way leading to Nippana. 

This Dharma is the Teaching that brings tranquility. 
It is the Teaching that leads to release; f worship that Dharma, 
All the Dharma of the past; all the Dharma of the 
future; All the Dharma that is manifest now, 1 worship all 
three at all times. 

The Dharma which the Blessed Lord taught well, 

Is that which men can see for themselves, is that which is 
timeless, 

Is that which others can be called to see and to ptJt in their 
hearts. 

Is that which wise persons can know for themselves, 

I come to the Dharma as a refuge throughout life 
until attaining Kippana. 

Other refuge have I none, the Dharma is my excellent refuge. 
With this true declaration may glorious victory be mine. 

I worship two kinds of Dharma with my head, 
Whatever wrong I have done to the Dharma, may the Dharma 
withhold punishment 

The Sangha which is spotless, 

Composed of the excellent ones. 

Whose members are tranquil, who have cast off all evil, 

Who attained virtues of many kinds, who are without the 
Asavas, 

I worship the Sangha. 

All the Sanghas of the past, all the Sangbaa to come, 
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All the Sanghas of the present. I worship these three at all 
times. 

All the disciples of the Blessed Lord, who observe 
(the precepts) vdihout deviation; 

Who oljsetve them correctly, who observe them rightly, 

The four pairs of men, 

Those in the eight stages. 

These ate disciples of the Blessed Lord. 

These are worthy of worship, worthy to be received, 

Worthy to be presented offerings, worthy to be venerated, 

Who are the field of merit of the world, there is no greater 
field. 

I come to die Saogha as a refuge throughout life until attain* 
ing Nippana. 

Other refuge have I none; the Saogha is my eKcellent refuge. 
With this true declaration may glorious victory he mine. 

1 worship the highest Sangha of two (groups) with my head. 
Whatever wrong I have done to the Saogba, may it withhold 
punishment. 

I worship the Three Gems which deserve the highest 
worship like this. 

May the great store of merit and the power of the Three Gems 
Banish all danger. 


Bok Watr, 

Whoever upholds the Dharma in a fitting manner, 
rightly keeping the observances and following the Dbaroia, 
that one worships, reverences and does obeisance to the 
Tatbagaia Lord. That is a service of devotion of the highest 
kind.^ Avoidance of all sin, the making of merit (or doing 
• • • 

1. A form of worship coaoldered in piralleJ vith "wof«hJp bf 
meaofl of giftfl/* 
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good), cleansing the heart,-this is the teai^bing of ihe Lord 
Buddha. Fortitude or ascetic conreniration has Nibbana as 
the goal, say those who know. 

Those in the priesthood wbo kill oiher creatures, 
oppress other creatures, are not entiiled to the name“8azDana” 
(quiet ones, ascetics). Not entering into evil, not killing 
or destroying, carefully keeping the Paiimokkha rules, knowing 
the precepts regarding eating and tlie use of furniture, 
persevering in the highest thoughts,-all this is the teaching 
of all the Buddha lords. 

Fortitude is the basis of grace, likewise of the pre¬ 
cepts aod meditation. All merit of all kinds is enhanced 
by fortitude. Fortitude cuts to the roots of all kinds of 
evil. He who has endurance digs down to the roots of all 
destructive things of all kinds, criticism and quarreling 
especially. Fortitude is that which adorns a man of wisdom. 
Fortitude is the ascetic contemplation indulged in by those 
who meditaic. Fortitude is the strength of those wbo under¬ 
take some religious devotion. Fortitude brings henedts and 
peace. He who has fortitude has friends, wealth, honor 
and peace. He who endures is beloved by devaiSs and men. 
He who endures brings benefit to himself and to others 
also. He who endures ascends the Way to Heaven aod 
Nibbana. He who endures does indeed follow the instruciiou 
of the Great Teacher. He who has fortitude worships the 
Victorious Lord with great devotion. 

To be born a human being is difficult. To be bom 
a Lord Buddha is difficult. To be born at the proper time 
is difficult. The D harm a (righteousness) of good men is 
difficult to attain. The arising of Buddhas brings peace. 
Making manifest the Dharma of good men brings peace. 
The unity of the Sangha leads to peace. The patient diligence 
of all those who are in harmony and concord brings peace. 
The tranquility of (hose who delight in quiet places, who 
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Kave heard the Dhanna and submit ta it, produces peace. 
Not oppressing, that is, being considerate of all creatures 
leads to peace in this world. Being without desire oi lust 
is peace in this world. Bria^ng an end to siubbornness 
is true peace. 

Returning again in the form of a man is difficult. 
The existence of creatures mth perishable forms is burden¬ 
some. Giving heed to the good Obarma Is difficult- The 
arising of Buddhas is difficult. Being not heedless is the 
way of not dying. Heedlessness is the Way of the King of 
Death. People who are not heedless do not die. Those who 
are now heedless, they are as good as dead. All the pundits 
know the different aspects of this truth and are cot heedlcse. 
They rejoice in being not heedless and have rejoiced in the 
Dbarma which is the Way of the Ariya lords, Pundits who 
arc wise men are possessed of patient diligence. They are 
steadfast, they seize upon Nibhana as the bliss of Yoga, a 
greater Dharma they cannot find. Men who bear the good 
Oharma of the Teachiog in the religion of the Buddhas do 
not attain unto trouble to the end of 100,000 kalpas.' 

In the morning be went forth with his beg^ng howl. 
In the afternoon he preached the Dbarma. In the evening 
he taught the bhikkhus. At midnight he resolved the questions 
of the devatls, At dawn he looked about and saw those 
creatures which ought to be enlightened and those which 
ought not be enlightened. The Supreme Buddha, the Muni, 
the holy one, performed these five acta in purity. 

The Supreme Buddha entered the womb of his mother 
in the year of the cock. He was born in the year of the 
dog. He a^ceoded the throne in the year of the bull As 
the victorious Teacher he entered the ascetic life in the year 

• • 
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of the t&bbic. He attained onlightenmeDt m tbe year of the 
chicken and proclaimed the Wheel of the Law in that year- 
He entered Nibbaoa in the year of the little serpent. The 
Baddhist religion will complete live thousand years in the 
year of the rat. The Victorious Teacher entered the womb 
on Thursday. He was born on Friday. He became an 
eolighteoed Buddba on Wednesday and entered Nibbana on 
Tuesday. 

The Lord Buddha entered his mother's womb at the 
full moon of tbe eighth month. He was born at tbe full 
moon of the sixth month. He entered Parinibbana at the 
time of tbe full moon of the sixth month. When the Lord 
Buddha, tbe highest of men. the head of the world, attained 
Parinibblna, then images, Bodbi trees, stupas, relics of the 
Victorious Teacher, the eighty-four thousand teachings of 
the Dharma which Buddha had proclaimed, - these were 
established in different places as sacred shrines for a)! 
creatures. 

The rat. the hull, the tiger, the rabbit, the big ser- 
pent, the little serpent, the horse, the sheep, the monkey, 
the cock, the dog, tbe pi^ the months of Citra (Stb) Vi- 
sikha (6th), Jettha (7th), AsSlSba (8th), Savana (9th), Pot- 
thapada (10th), Asaayuja (11th), Kattika (12th), Migasira 
(1st), Pbussa (2nd), Magha (3rd), and Phagguna (4th),-these 
sustain the world. 

Aditaya (Ravi), Candra (Cando), Angara (Bbummo) 
Buddha (Vudbo), Bruhaspati (Guruna), Sukara (Sukro), Saur 
CSorotise), these seven planets are the names of the days.^ 

The auspicious stars are: Assayuja, Bharani, KaltikI, 
Robini, Migasira. Adda, Funabhasu, Phussa, Asllesa, MSgha, 
Uttarapbagguni, Pubbaphagguni, Hattha, Visakba. Anuradhs. 
Jettha, Sati, Mula, PubbahSsSlaha, UttarSsilaha, Savana, 

1 . Proas 8 DadB 7 uatU Saturday, retpeetiveJy. 
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Dhanirihs, Sutabhisaja, Pubbabhaddapada, Uitarabbaddapada, 
Revali,-these number iwenty^seven. 

Men who have placed in their hearts the word which 
the Supreme Buddha proclaimed, worshiping with reverent 
devotion as Buddha prescribed, ought to complete what is 
needful for this world and higher worlds. 1 beg this op* 
portunity to invite you in this way. 

The holy Sakya Muni, the Supreme Lord Buddha, 
has gone to PariuibbSua which comes after death. He died 
between two Rang (Sal) trees in the district of Kusinaid, 
near morning on the day of the auspicious star AnurSdha 
on Tuesday of the full moon of the sixth month in the hot 
reason of the year of little serpent. 

1 humbly worship the Lord Buddha who has cross¬ 
ed over and thus escaped the shores of this world, he who 
is the victorious baorcr of the three worlds, who U the 
highest leader of the three worlds. He was holy while in 
this world, having cut off all lust. There is no end to the 
help he gives men that they may attain enlightenment, the 
Way, the Fruit, and Nibbana. 

The footprint of Buddba was left visible on the sand 
reef of the NammadS river. The footprint of Buddha was 
left visible on Mount Saccabandha and again on the top 
of .Mount Sumaoa. The footprint of Buddba was left 
visible in tbe land of Yonaka. 1 humbly worship the feet 
and footprints of the Great Muni with bowed head. I hum* 
bly worship the five places where there are holy footprints 
of Buddha, namely at Mount Suvarnamalika, Mount Suvsr* 
napsrnbata, the top of Mount SumanS, in the land of Yo* 
naka and at tbe river NammadS. I worship the Three Gems 
before which men should prostrate themselves, which by 
so doing produces great meriL 

May the power of the Three Gems drive away all 
danger. Behold, 0 bhikkbus, I admonish you all, behold. 
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0 bhikkhus, nay you all know that the San|;kbSrS come 
to an eod. May you all seek that which will benefit you 
by being not heedless.^ 

On Uposatha days or on special occasions there may 
be preaching in connection which the evening service, or the 
reading of some Jaiaka or other portion of the Tripitaka. For 
the beneht of the Uity there Is proscribed a Reflection on the 
Eight Precepts, or PaecavikkkaM which may bo chanted by them 
at the temple or in their own dwellings upon their return home. 
The monks have a separate Paccavekkhana. 

Reflection on the Eight Precepts. 

All Arahants have abandoned the taking of life. They have 
refrained from killing. They have laid aside the cudgel, 
they have laid aside sharp weapons, they are ashamed to do 
evil, they have acquired pity. They liope to help and beue* 
fit all creatures throughout their lives. So vre, today, have 
foriwocn killing, we refrain from taking life. The cudgel 
we ))ave laid away, sharp weapons we have laid away, we 
are ashamed to do evil, we pity, help and hope to aid all 
creatures thisd ay and night. In keeping this precept wc 
follow all the Arahants. Thus we have entered Uporatha. 

AU Arahants have abandoned taking what is not 
given. They have refrained from Inking what is not given, 
but have taken only that whi<^ has been given to them 
and hoped only for whatever they received. They have 
kept themselves pure, free from taking things throughout 
their lives. Even so have we this day forsworn stealing. 
We refrain from stealing, taking only that which is given, 
hoping only for that which is given, in purity refraining 
from taking things throughout this day and night. In keep' 
» • • 

l, SMP. VoJ. 1. pp. S2-44. TUe U seldom used. 
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ing this precept w« follow the Arahants. Thus we have 
entered Oposatha.^ 

All Arahanls refrain from dancing, singing, from 
music and from beholding entertainments which are hostile 
to virtue. They refrain from adorning the body with flow* 
ers. perfumes, dyes, and unguents throughout life. So we 
today refrain from dancing, singing, from music and from 
beholding entertainments which are the enemy of virtue. 
And we refrain from adorning the body with flowers and 
perfumes, dyes and unguents this day and night In keep¬ 
ing these precepts we follow all the Arabants. Thus we 
have entered Uposatha. 

All Arabants have abandoned beds that are high and 
wide and have refrained from using beds that are high 
and wide; they have slept on low and small beds or on 
grass mats throughout life. So we today have forsworn 
beds that are high and wide, we refrain from beds that 
are wide and high. We will sleep on low or small beds 
or on grass mats this day and night. In keeping this pre¬ 
cept we follow all the Arahanls. Thus we have entered 
Uposatha.2 

The vow to keep the Eight Precepts for twenty-four 
hours may he taken for any day of the week, but usually it 
is taken on Uposatha Day and only on that day is the oberv- 
ance of this vow known aa “keeping Uposatha.” 

4. VISAKHA PUJA 

The Visikha PujS celebration takes place during the 
full moon of VisSkha, the sixth month, which is May. It was 
iu that month at the time of the full moon that Buddha was 

• • « 

L Similarly tbay redact on the precepta co&ceroios unehaatlty, 
iyiag. drinking intosicanta, and eatiog after aocn. 

2. PTPMT pp. 113-116, 
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born, later attained enlightenment, and at the age of eighty 
died.' This triple anniversary has often been celebrated with 
a ihree^ay holiday; at the present time only one day has been 
set aside as a national holiday. 

This religious festival is said to have been celebrated 
in Thailand at least as early aa 1300 A D. when Sukhoihai was 
the capital It was revived in Bangkok in 1817 and its oh- 
servince greatly strengthened by King Rama IV who composed 
two gfithas atill used on this occasion. During his reign three 
nights were devoted to reading the Life of Buddho. Now the 
reading ie limited to one evening. 

At dusk on the day of the full moon the King and 
members of ihe Royal Family proceed to the Chapel Royal 
to light candles of worship at the altar, and candles to be 
carried in the ttrifiti proceasion around the Chapel.* After 
the procession has circled the building three times, going 
clockwise, the participants enter the sanctuary for a service 
led by a high priest. Similar ceremonies take place in pro- 
minent temples elsewhere, with Urge groups of worshipers 
led by monks circumambulating the vihSra and cetiya while 
carrying lighted candles. Special decorations add to the bril. 

• • • 

1. Aceordiaa to Tbat reekonins. uilna tbe tolar ctloadar of tho 
Anjan Era. Buddha was bora May IB, A.B. SS at 11 a.m. H« 
atlilatd anllthttarasat May 20. A.B. 103, at S.88 a.oi., and ha 
dlad May 1$. A.E. 147. at 5.60 a.m. 

2. Tba term w/en t/en meana **revolra-caodle** and aonatlmee re* 
fara to tba rJta of clreumambulfttian la which the participants 
carry candlee and march In proeaealoa around a central objact. 
thair right ahoulderi toward it, Somatimea tbia refers to a 
ceremony ia which the paticipaati form a circle, facing In, and 
in alleaca pass a candle from hand to hand. The candle la 
received with the right hand and passed on to the left, going 
three tiasa around the circle. Bach person holds the candle 
for an Instant In both bands wblls be makes three circular 
motions In a vertical plane with It. Then with one hand he 
wafts the flame In the direction of the ob^t of reverenee, 
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liance of the scene. Before noon of that day apecial offerings 
of candles, incense, Bowers and food are brought to the temple 
and formally presented to the monks who are seated along 
the wall near the altar in the vihSra. In presenting these the 
lay leader gives the "Invitation to the Devatas” begging them 
to assemble to bless the offerings. Special offerings of food 
to the monks invariably accompany the observance of religious 
ceremonies and festivals. 

On Visakha Puj5 Day, 10 May 1960, many Bangkok 
temples were gaily illuminated. Some had special services for 
young people, some had contests in flower arrangements for 
altar decorations, and nearly every wet had a jtan cere¬ 
mony after sundown. The largest procession of this kind took 
place at Wat Benchamabopitr, presumably as a tribute to its 
abbot, Somdech Phra Vanarai, who had been proclaimed Supreme 
Patriarch six days earlier. The evening program there began 
with a sermon, then a declaration of the significance of Vial* 
kha PujS by a leader speaking in Thai,-each phrase repeated 
by the listeners, and then came chants by a chapter of monks 
before tne main altar. The assembled worshipers in the temple 
yard, led by senior laymen, then began the procession around 
the uposatha temple and the large Bodhi tree behind it. each 
person using both bands to bear an offering of flowers, incense 
sticks and lighted candles. They were to reflect upon the 
Buddha the first time around, then the Dharma, and then the 
Sangha. 

A declaration of Visikba Puja used at some gatherings: 

We have come to the Blessed Lord as our refuge and 
object of reflection. The Blessed Lord (Bhagavat) is our teacher 
and we reverence the Dharma he has given. The Blessed One 
was born of the Aryan race in the Middle Country (India).^ 

He was of kingly blood with the name Golama, 


1, PTPMT p. 77 
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He was boro in ibe Gol&ra famiJy of tbe Sakya tribe. He 
left tbe tribe of the Sakyos and entered upon the life of 
a monk. He attained supreme enlightenment. 

He went forth in the world of devaiSa, mSraa ard 
brahmas, am^ng earthly creatures he moved among ascetics. 
Brahmans. dcvatSs and men. The Blessed One attained 
arabanuhlp and enlightenment. He was full of witdom 
and virtue and clearly understood tbe world. He was tbe 
leader of ascetics, none other equalled him. He was the 
teacher of dcvattt^ and men. He awoke (from the stale of 
desire) long ago; he proclaimed the Dharma. The Dharma 
which the Blessed One rightly proclaimed is the Dharma 
which men should see for themselves. It is timeless. Men 
should say unto others, ''Come and see." Men should etv 
shrine it within their hearts and know it for themielves. 

The disciples of the Blessed One are those who 
rightly observe the precepts. The disciples of tbe Blessed 
One have kept the precepts correctly. The Saugha of tbe 
Bleased One has kept the Dharma which men should know. 
The Sangha of (he Blessed One has kept the precepts with 
rigbieousneis. How is this? Men in the four Way. and- 
Fruit stages or eight levels on the way to arahantship,- 
these are (ho dbciples of the Bleased One. They are worthy 
to receive ihe things offered in worship, to accept that 
which people bring as a meritorious act. They ore worthy 
to receive the adulation of the worshipers. In them is 
comprehended the virtue of tbe world, there is no greater 
extent (r<f virtue). 

This cetiya was built and dedicated to the Bbased 
One as a memorial to him and in order that people seeing 
it at any time may be moved to devotion and sympathy. 
Now we are come to the auspicious time of VisSkha which 
we consider tbe day of tbe bbtb, enlightenment and attain* 
ment of Nibbana of the Blessed One, We aye cojne to do 
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faotnage an<i to make ofTeringi of candles and other things. 
We make our bodies Ailing receptloles for sacrificial gifts 
J>y reflecting on the grace of the Blessed One. Iq proof 
of this we shaU circle about the cetiya three times, per. 
forming this act of worship in addition to all the others 
we have done. We ask the Blessed One who, although 
long since has attained Parinlbbana. still exists by reason 
of the continuance of his past graces which pundits know,- 
we ask him to receive these sacriflcial offerings in order 
that benefits and happiness may come to us all to the end 
of time. 

Then holding their lighted candles the company of 
monks followed by the laity circumambulated (pradaksina) the 
vihSra and the cetiya behind it, keeping their right shoulders 
on the inside of the circle. Usually this is done three times 
but because of a light shower of rain they circled these struc* 
lures but Once. Tlie procession then entered xhc vihSra where 
evening worship waa held. 

During this service a lay leader asked for the Five 
Precepts which were then given by a monk seated on the preach, 
ing throue. Tliereafter another monk look the chair, and, seated 
crossdegged, gave a half hour resunii of the life of Buddha 
with a homily on his attributes and the virtues of the Four 
Noble Truths. He partly preached, partly intoned this discourse 
in a slow even voice. The hall was lighted only by candles 
on the altar and smaliar candles in the hands of the worshipers 
kneeling on the floor. As these lights burnt out one by one 
the ball grew gradually darker. At the conclusion of the 
preaching service five bhikkhus seated in a row, each holding 
a lighted candle and a booklet, chanted ibe Visikba service in 
the tarahftanna style. Among the gitbSs used were she two 
following which bad been composed by King Moigkut. 
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Devatapattidana Gatha. 

The devScas which dwell in the vihSra, in the stupa, 
in the Bodhi tree, those devatas we have woisbiped with 
gifts. May they grant happiness in the circle of this vibara. 
Bhikkbua who are theraa, thoae of middle rank, those who 
have just hecome bhikkhus, lay men and lay women of 
good breeding, temple dwellers, all householders, country* 
men, villagers, those who are free.-may they and all crea* 
lures attain happiness. 

May all creatures whether bora from water, from 
an egg, from sweat, or from the womb, may they have the 
preoious Dharma which leads to the good way: may it bring 
an end to su^ering. May the Dharma of good people 
long abide and may people who observe the Dharma live 
long. May the Sangba be ever ready to bring henehis and 
assistance. May the good Dharma protect us all and care 
for all who keep the Dhsrma. May we all progress in the 
Dharma which the Ariya Lord has made manifeat.^ 


Saranagamananusaarana Gatha 
1 come to Buddha, the Dharma and the Order as 
my refuge and the objects of my reflection, i have shown 
myself a (rue devotee by coming to sit near the Buddha, 
the Dhaima and the Order. These are my blissful refuge, 
these are my abundant refuge; those who come to this 
refuge escape from all suffering. I conduct myself accord* 
ing to the teaching of (he Supreme Buddlxa with all my 
strength. 1 shall in this way escape from suETering in all 
the future.^ 

« • • 

1. From the Suot Mcntc Chopap Luan^: or "Roral Book of ChanU" 
p. 264. 

3. m., P. 357. 
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The Visakha Gatha. 

May these be prosperity, 

May there be health. 

(To hint) who on the full moon of Visakha was born in his last 
birth, 

And attained complete enlightenment and likewise entered into 
NibbSna, 

The Teacher unsurpassed in the world, the abode of the ocean 
of pity and knowledge, 

The Leader on ibe path of deliverance, the indicator of the 
threefold gain. 

The Buddha of great mercy,-to him we go for refuge, 
Worshiping both with material tbiogs and with the practice of 
the Law. 

Now that we have arrived in course of lime 
At this (lime) belonging to a good zodiacal sign, 

Marked by the full moon connected with the asterism Viafikha, 
Suitable for the commemoration of the Buddha, 

(Which is) the time of the birth, enlightenment and passing 
away of the Self^existent One, 

We, duly commemorating him, though long since passed away, 
Devoutly performing the rile, have prepared offerings, 

Have brought together in one place 

Torches, lanterns (7), aorta of garlands and the like, 

For worshiping him with all our mind and slreogth, 

(And) we have arranged them as is Biting. 

To all human and non*human beings who delight 
in the Good Law. 

We will perform the preaching of the Law, the manifesting of 
the excellence of the Perfect Buddha, 

For the manifestation of the Buddha wbo is the Great Sage, the 
WelLenlightened One and the rest (?) 

Devoutly we all believe in the Well-enlightened One. 



We respeclfully Low before him, the Perfecl Buddha called 
Got&ma, 

And wiih these offering*, arranged here and there, 

In this ctfiit/a.pUce of his, we worship (him) well. 

Graciously may the Blessed One, long since entered 
into Nibbina, 

The lasting witness of enlightenment, he who through endless 
existences 

Proceeded forth, with the endless cause (of rebirth) destroyed. 
With a roiod of compassion for folk to come and for creatures 
that have been,- 

May he, recognizing our supplication with compassion, 

Receive our offerings, well prepared thus and so. 

For cur welfare and happiness continually, 

For the diminution of hu and the increase of gains. 

And in this vihara, in the images. citUvoa and the like.i 

5, Magha Puja. 

The Mfigha Fuji service is celebrated in February at 
the time of Siva-rStri when the full moon comes to the star 
Magha. This service was established by King Rama IV who 
wrote the Ovada Paiimokkhadi Paths used on thU occasion. 
This day is second in importance only to Visakha and is the 
anniversary of ibe “Four Miracles Assembly” (Catursngasan. 
nipaia). On that occasion, three months before the death of 
Buddha, the following miracles took place: 

1. it was the time of the full moon in the atar Magha. 

2. Twelve hundred and fifty disciples of Buddha, all 
arahaots, assembled together. 

■ • • 

1. Bv King MoBgknt. 

Thi» tranalfttipn wa» made by Dr. CharJee J, Ogdeo from a PaJl 
text cnnialoed la a handbook for Thai mooka entitled Vidbl Kotbln- 

cnharckic, pp* 79 - 08 . 

See Appendix for tbe retaalader. 
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3. They mel at Veluvana Temple without previous 
agreement or notification. 

4. They were all disciples who had entered the Sangha 
by the simple command of Buddha, “Ehi bhikkhu,” 

Oq this occasion Buddha gave the Patimokkha to the 
disciples and foretold that he should die within three months, 
It ia referred to sometimes as the Buddhist All Saints Day and 
as Dharma Day, just as VisSkha is devoted to the exaltation 
of Buddha. It is a national holiday and it is observed by the 
Buddhist Association as the anniversary of the founding of 
that organiution. 

Being held at (he time of the full moon. MSgha Pujfi 
comes on an Uposatha day which enhances its sanctity aa a 
day nf worship' The King attends the evening ceremony at 
the Chapel Royal just as on VUakha Puja Day. Elsewhere the 
people assemble at the larger temples where in each instance 
a leader reads the ^‘Declaration of the Maght PujS’' service 
and the "Offering of flowers, candles and incense." In this he 
la followed by the monka and laity as in the Visakha service. 
At the conclusion a predaksina procession is made around the 
outside of the temple or cetlya, Tla D^claraticn of Magha Puja 
(Uffera from that used at Visakha only in the last paragraph. 

The lime of the Maghe full moon has arrived. What 
full moon? The anniversary of the time the Ixird Buddha 
proclaimed the Patimokkha to the asaembly of disciples 
which was attended by the four miracles? 

• • • 

1. Tfie fioftgkoA: r<m« of M Fob., WSr reported, ^ The festival of 
Mefba PuJa, the Buddhist All Saints Dar, was ver? widely 
observed throughout Baogkek yesterday, the aost notable 
temples both on the eaet and wset banks being well attended 
for the different esrvlcee. In Burma this particular full moon 
is the time chosen by Buddhists there to cremate monks who 
have died during the preceding twelve months. The snnntl 
festival at the Sbwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon Is also observed 
at thie full moon/* 
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The twelve hundred and fifty disciples were all 
arahantt; 

They enicred the San|ha by the command “EUi 

bhikkbu” of Buddhaj 

They came without previous inviration; 

They assembled at Veluvana Temple at the time of 
the M9gha full moon. 

Now we have come to the time of the M^ha full 
mooR similar to that occasion. Now we hove come 
to reflect upon the Lord Buddha even (hough lie has 
attained NibhSna* and to do reverence to the Blessed 
One and the twelve hundred and flfty arahanta with 
these offerings of flowers, candles and incense, at 
this cetlya and before this image which are witnesses 
of the Blessed One. May the Blessed One and the 
members of the Sangba, even though they have 
long since gone to NibbSna, sustain you with all 
grace. May they receive these offerings of ours in 
order that benefiu and happiness may come to us, 
to the end of time.^ 

In the service which follows the Devaifipaitidina and 
the SaranagamananuSBarana GSthSs arc used as in the VisSkha 
service. In addition they use the “OvSda PStimokkhadi PSlhe'’ 
compoied by King Barna IV for this occasion. 

Ovada Patiniokkhadi Patha,^ 

We have heard as follows: All the three holy gathSs 
in the MahSpadSna Sutra, which the seven blessed Lord 
Buddhas who have sought out the grace of the Dharma 
have given, are set forth in the text of the Ovada PStimok- 
kha. The teaching of all the Buddhas which has been given 

• • • 

1. Ffein the text In Thai, Go Aitw Somhhor Handbook fot 
Abbots** Phra Candra Preee. 1937. p. 420. 
a. SMCL p. 269, 
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in litG Three Passnges in iho holy gSthJs we shall chant, 
giving the meaning ot those gitbae. 

The OvSda PSdmokkha vihich the Elesaed One, the 
Enlightened, Arabant, Supreme Lord Buddha proclaimed 
In the Three CntbSs is this: Fortitude, strict endurance, is 
a means of consuming oc burning Just, All those who 
know declare that Nibbaiia U the great Dhama, Those 
who do evil to oilier creatures are not truly of the Sangboj 
ihoie who oppress other creatures are not truly samanas. 

Not to do evil btil to do good anti to make the 
heart clean,-this U the tancliing of all (lie Buddhas, Not 
to speak evil, not to do evil, taking care to observe all 
in the Pltimokkha, knoMflng iKc reatrlctloni regarding eating, 
lying down and sitting quietly, tbe creating of patient dilh 
genco in tbe heart,-this it the teaching of all the Euddhas. 

The Blessed One, the Enlightened, Atahant, Supreme 
Lord Buddha rightly taught the precepts, rightly taught 
meditation, rightly taught wisdom with many explanations. 
What are the precepts which the Blessed One rightly taught? 

Tbe Blessed One rightly taught the precepts with 
low explanations, The Blessed One rightly taught the 
precepts with high explanaiions. What are the precepts 
which the Blessed One taught with low explanations? The 
noble disciples in the Vinaya Dharma refrain from killing 
creatures, refrain from stealing, refrain from sexual inter¬ 
course, refrain from speaking lies, refrain from drinking 
fermented and distilled liquor. These are the precepts 
which the Blessed One rightly taught with low explanations. 

What are the precepts which tbe Blessed One righily 
taught with high explanations? Bhikkbus in the Vinaya 
Dharma have the precepts when they observe tbe Dharma, 
observing all in the Pstimokkha which is replete with good 
behavior and suitable conduct, They see the danger in 
little sins, they diligeuily study the teaching. These are 
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ihe piece pis wticU ihe Blessed One rigliMy laiight wiih 
hij^h expUnations. 

What is the meditation which the Blessed One rightly 
taught? There is the medication which the Blessed One 
rightly Uoght with low explanation. There is the medila- 
tion which the Blessed One rightly taught with high 
explanation. 

What is the meditation which the Blessed One rightly 
taught with low explanation? The noble diadplcs in ihis 
Vinaya Dharma practise meditalioa, casting off emotions. 
They meditate, making the heart into a natural slate, reducing 
Ihe emoiione to but one point. This is the mediiatjoii 
which the Blessed One rightly taught with low explanation. 

What is the meditation which the Blessed One 
rightly taught with high explanation? Bhikkhus in this 
V\naya Dharma have hearts free from the disquiet of sen. 
suality, they have stilled non-merit (or not-good) of all 
kinds, they have attained the first stage of insight, they 
consider and reflect and have joy and peace that come from 
solitude. Because anxiety and reflection have both been 
stilled they reach the second insight which cleanses the 
hcact wiihin and causes meditation of a high kind to arise, 
having no worry in reflection, having only joy and peace 
which arises from meditation. 

Again because they are without rejoicing they are 
neutral and have the highest kind of wisdom and attain 
bodily happiness, having grace. All good men praise suih 
ones for having detachment, reflection and peace. 

They reach iJie Third Insight hecaurc they can cast 
off happiness and auffering.-joy and sadness both have 
subsided and disappeared. They reach the Fourth Insight 
where they have no suffering and no happiness, they have 
only pure naiural reflectiop because they are aloof. Tbi$ 
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is iKe tneilitation 'wkii;h ;he Blessed One ligUily laught 
with low explanaiioDS. 

What is the wisdom whicli the Blessed Ore lighlly 
taught? There is the wisdom which the Blessed One tight¬ 
ly taught with low explanations, and the wisdom which 
the Blessed One rightly laught with high explanation?. 

What is the wisdom wl^ich the Blessed One taught 
with low explanations? Good diaciplea in the Vinaya Dharma 
have wisdom regarding the origin and exlincljon of sang* 
khara which is precious wisdom able to pierce lust to the 
uttermost. In this way it rightly brings an end to suffering. 
This ia the wisdom which the Blessed One rightly laught 
with low explanations, 

What ia the wisdom which the Blessed One taught 
wkb high explauaiiona? Bhikkhus in this Vinaya Dharma 
know clearly, “This is tufferiug.’' They know clearly, 
"This is the cause of suffering.” They know clearly. "This 
ia the extiuctiou of luffering” They know clearly, "This 
is the way to ihe extinction of suffering.” 

This is the wisdom which the Blessed One rightly 
caught with high explanations. 

Meditation which the precepts have fosiercd hrings 
great reward. Meditation which products wisdom brings 
great reward. The heart which tncdiutlon has sirengthered 
escapes from evils truly. How is this? It escapee or is 
released from the Asava namely sensuality (kSma), from 
the Asava namely desire for existence, from the Asava 
namely ignorance. 

The last words uf tlic Itiessed One which he spoke 
when near Parinibliana was, "Behold, 0 bhikkhus, I now 
admonish you. sangkharS customarily vanish away, do all 
of you make merit without being heedless.” 

Again, this teaching the Blessed One gave, sayipg, 
“Behold, 0 bhikkhus, just as the marks of all the creatures 


on ilic surface of llic eorlh can be contained in the fool* 
prints of elephan!»,-tfae foolprmls of elephams being griialer 
than those Olliers, behold, 0 bhikkhus, in just that way 
kiisala-dharma, (goo<l, merit) of all kinds is compiiaed in 
(he Blalc of nol-being.heedless as iho foundation. They arc 
included in this nol-bciiig-hecdlesa. This noi-being.lie^le&s 
is ihat whifh 1. tlio TatbagaUi, declare to be ihe iiighest 
of the kusala-dharma.'^^ 

In some temples a recital of the life of Buddha is held 
until late in the evening of M^gha PujS, jusi as at the time 
of VisSkha. 


■ « ■ 

1. ’See A&auttara KIkaya, S.S3, 


CHAPTER IV 

TEMPLE-CENTERED CEREMONIES 
• • • 

Tins chapter is concerned with a variety of ceremonies 
and festivals which, in one way or another, coniribute to the 
support of the temples and the Monastic Order, or to the in¬ 
culcation of the Dharma, Some of the activities, as at Song- 
kran, are by no means conrioed exclusively to temple grounds. 
The rites conducted specifically by and for monks arc described 
under MONASTIC CEREMONIES, Chapter V. Some of the 
coreinonies listed in Chapter IV could be termed Seasonal. 

1. Songkran (Sangkranti) April 13-16. 

The first day of Songkran is a national holiday. It 
usually foils on April 13 when, according to Brahroanic 
reckoning, the sun leaves the sign Pisces and enters that of 
Aries. The Thai in centuries gone by considered this to be 
New Year’s Day, and with good reason, Songkran marked a 
cliange in the seasons of utmost importance to the cultivator, 
-the end of the long dry monsoon and the approximate begin¬ 
ning of the new rains. Not only man hut nature was expect¬ 
ant; the deciduous trees on the dry slopes put out new dcavos 
and scarlet blossoms in anticipation of ihe showers 1 o come. 
If the wells were growing dry and the clouds did not appear 
it was an ocoasiou for raio-mvoking ceremonies. 

The Songkran .festival, therefore, is associated with 
water, water-throwing, the ceremonial bathing of images and 
of venerated abbots and respected grandfathers, and it includes 
rites and processions to suggest or ioduce rain. All this takes 
time, consequently Songkran extends beyond the one official 
holiday nn April 13- 

Troin 1889 to 1940 iuclusive, the Thai Government 
observed April first as New Year’s Day. Tu 1941 the govern- 
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racni cLanged New Year’s to January first in conformify with 
western calendars. While this change deprived April of iis 
oflicial status as New Year’s, nothing could remove people's 
convlciioiid ibut in mid^April they needed rain and that, in 
any case, it was raucli too liot to work. 

Tiie Songkran festival takes on religious sanction from 
rites conducted at the temple. People make merit there by a 
ceremonial apiinkling or bathing of Buddhist images, by vener¬ 
ating the abbot in similar manner, and by bringing sand to 
moke cleati tlio temple grounds. The thought of making a 
clean start for llie new year enters in, removing the dust and 
grime of the old year. For some households, there is a thorough 
cleansing of house, yard and clothing on the first day. This 
done, celebrants with clear conscience go about throwing water 
upon their friends. Parenlhetically it may be noted ihst 
Songkran is not universally celebrated in Thailand, and that 
where it docs have entl)usiaBtic observance it is affecied by 
local conditions, e.g., in Bangkok water-throwing in busy streets 
is forbidden, while in Chiangmal the convenient Meping River 
furnishes ample supplies of clear water and clean sand for 
traditiouai rites. Being a popular festival, new features are 
added from time to time, as the choosing of Songkran Queens. 

In 1960 King Phumipol Adulyadet and Queen Slrlklt 
began the Songkran ceremonies on tbe morning of April 13 
by feeding ISO monks at tbe Grand Palace. In the afternoon 
the King presided at rites in the Chapel Royal which included 
the ceremonial bathing of images. On April M the King re¬ 
turned to the Grand Palace, which is not tlie royal residence', 
for ceremonies in which sixty-nine monks participated. On 
April 15 Their Majesties sprinkled luslral water on images in 
tbe Grand Palace'and paid respects to the iinage of Phra Sayam 
Thevaihiraj, the patron saint of Thailand. On April 16 the 
King, returned to the Chapel Royal to pay respects to the ashes 
of Somdeeb Phra Bovotnrachao and Somdech Phra Pinklao. 
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On April 13 lUe public offered food lo monks at ihe Sanam 
Luang or Phrameru (Pramane) grounds ia front of the Grand 
Palace, and bathed the image of .Phra Buddha Sihing which 
had been brought there for the ceremony. 

In ChUngmai on April 13 another image with the 
name Phra Buddha Siliing was taken about the city in a pro¬ 
cession which included bands and people dressed in traditional 
but gay costumes. At the Buddhist Association they held an 
exhibit of arts and crafts, a fashion show, and chose a "Song* 
kran Angel" at a beauty contest. On April 14 and 15 they 
observed religious rites and merit'making at the temples, and 
engaged in water throwing in the dooryards and streets and 
along the aandy rivcrbank. This festival attracted many tour¬ 
ists and visitors. 

Elsewhere the bathing of images during this festival 
took place in temple yards, the imogea being brought out of 
the vihara and placed in small pavilions to be accessible to 
the participants. There were also temple fairs, as at Wat Jst- 
ubon, illuminations by night, excursions by groups, the choos¬ 
ing of Songkran "Queeos", and the releasing of birds and 6sh 
to make merit. In Burma they celebrate New Year’s Day on 
April 16 and engage in water-throwing with all the vigor of 
the Thai. 

Formerly the two days before Songkran, April 11 
and 12, were known as T'or^sa 8%da Pu the end iof the old 
year. 

April 13 is Sungkran. 

April 14 is Wan CJtai when people bring sand to some 
temples, using silver bowls as containers, and heap it into 
little mounds,^ phra sat, or put the sand into frames erected 
to resemble cetiyas. Some sand cetiyas may be several feet in 
height Sometimes email coins ate placed in the sand cetiyas, 
strips of cloth are wound around them, and their tops decora¬ 
ted with paper 8a^$. Sometixnea a prise is given for tbe best 
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one. To build a hack ccUya is a meritorlens but cosily tin. 
dertaklng, Sand ceiiyas are a gesture in this direciJoQ, tiie 
thought of merit, making being preseol. After the festivities 
end (he sand is scattered about the grounds lo make a clean 
fiurfuiT and lo raise the level of llio land above tiint of the 
surrounding rice plain. 

April 15 is Wan Tholo^ng Suk wlion lustral water is 
poured over images of Buddha and on the bands of cetluiii 
senior monks as a mark of reverence. In the morning the 
people bring off ering* to the monastery and attend the service 
in vrbb'b the monks chant from tlie Seven Tamnaii par in a 

Merit can bo made by placing yellow robes rtpon die 
images. In northern Thailand the robes may remaia upon die 
images for several raombs; in Bangkok they ibay be removed 
after a few days. After ibe morning ceremonies, rortbern 
Thai traditionally call upon senior relatives to sprinkle water 
upon their hands, give them gifts, and ask their blessing,-an 
act called "dum hua*’, lilcrnlly, to bathe the head. 

April 16 is Pak Pi when young people msy visit 
monasteries to present oTerlrgs and springic water upon vener. 
ated monks, and then, unwearied, go about the lanes soaking 
' ibeir friends. 

April 17 is Pak 2'uan when festivities come lo a halt 
and water.throwing tends to be limited to the family circle. 

Some Thai cominunUics, as at Prapadeng, have a sup¬ 
plementary celebration on April 17 when they form long pro¬ 
cessions. visit the principal temples aud invoke rain by carry, 
ing black male cats in cages and by holding up pictures or 
effigies of cats. Presumably they are daring the rain.gods to 
douse the felines who so dislike water. The participants also 
« • • 

l Sse Appendix for a list of (he Seven Tamnan end a diaeusston 
of their origin. 
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carry fish in jars af \tfalet ami bier release iliexn to make 
merit. - In some districts, sucli as Traug^ on the first day of 
the waxing mjOD in April, people customarily bring forth 
images from the temples, hold a bathing ceremony, then convey 
the images to a central wai for a day's fosiiviijcf. In the oven-. 
ing the images ate returned to their home temples in process- 
ioai ivfi<5ompanied by marh beating of gongs. , 

2. Ceremonies to Invoke Rain. 

iV<ra h'ojVt BiJhi BurmuiMilr. 

Nearly every year tliere is a aliorlago of rainfall in 
some area in Thailand, often in the month of August, ond it 
is tlie custom at such a time to conduct ceremonies asking for 
rain. The services vary from the royal Barunasatr ceremonies 
containing Buddhist autras and Brahmanic riles to more informal 
rites of an animistic nature such os the parading of a cat 
through the streets to iho accompaniment of gongs and drums. 

The following news item s)iow the assistance rendered 
by monks: 

It is due to the severe drought that some of the 
people of Ampbut Banas Nigom io 3olburi arc now forced 
to subsist on ))rokcn rice while others are suffering from 
sUcrvalioQ. The people of that province therefore arranged 
a public procession of the image of the rain god on Monday 
afiernodn, (Aug. 16lh) this being followed by a ceremony 
in frout of the municipal building, when a chapter of over 
a hundred monks carried out a religious seiv|ce. The next 
day food was presented to the monks, That night there 
was a heavy downpour of rain which lasted about two 
ho^urs and wKieh was welcomed by oil and sundry.* 

« • • 

1. Tft« Tints, Aug. 20, 1537. 
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The “min god*’ here doul^flefs refer? to an ininge of 
Buddha a* certain Jocalilies have imagea valued for Iheir rain- 
making powera. They are carried in procession lo show 
them ihe seriouaness of the drouth. 

King ChuUlongkorn staled that the rain ceremony was 
in use in the Sukhodaya period and that King Mongkut added 
certa’n feitures to it.l The basis of this ceremony can be found 
in the Vnrija Jataka which tells that Phya P(a Jon. King of 
the jnn fish, prayed for rain in time of drouth when the crows 
were eating the helpless fish in the drying pools -and rain came, 
fn a text known as the Gamhhir Phra AlUikalha is the story 
of a monk named Phra Suhhuta Thera who lived in the time 
of King Blmbisara and who hod to sleep in the open air for 
want of shelter, In consequence a great drouth came, vrtiich 
was ended only when the people buiU him a shelter end he 
priyed for rain. 

There ere two Buddhist rain ceremonies, a “small” 
and a “great.” The small ceremony can be held simulteneously 
in various temples and consists of chanting the Seven Tamnan 
pirltlas and a special Bain Sutra, These forvices are performed 
daily until rain comes or until a “great” ceremony is begun. 
Special gifts are presented to the monks when a good rain falls. 

Gatha Asking for Rain. 

I worship with bowed head the Supreme Lord Buddha 
of the ten strengths who has boundless wisdom, who is the 
highest of all creatures, who gives help with mercy, who 
receives worship, who is without lust or deeire, 

I worship with bowed head the Sugata Lord who is 
brave and powerful, who has grace without end like a river 
of water. He is wise with a wisdom as wide as the world, 

• • • 

X. RPRSSD. pp, 841-576 Th»i customs cao scarcely ever be traced 
prior lo the Sukhothai period (c, U00> for want of written biftoyy, 
^atp-raakioy cerepiofilcs fpust be as old as agriculture, 


Me bas ki$ body under coatrol; he had reached iht sliorc 
of the ocean which is the border of danger, namely ejsUt* 
euce. He is the holy one among men. 

I worship with bowed head the world’s Refuge, the 
highest eye of the world, who has the Bve kinds of sight 
to which nothing can compare in brightness. He has mercy 
which is that most worthy to be reflected upon in this world. 
He has Dharma ,which ages uoi, nor dies, but which is 
central and csiablUhed firmly. 

He is of the family of the lotus which is the highest 
family In the world, the highest of all flowers. 1 bow in 
worship to the world's Refuge who is without flaw, who is 
the invaluable Refuge of the poor, who is pure, who has 
pure eyes, who is beautiful lo the eye, wlio has the cahra 
(wheel) namely the holy Dharma, who overcomes thia sor* 
rovful world, who fares forth with the cakra. 

I bow in worship to the great Refuge of the world, 
who has the giant of lust conquered with the power of 
the mantra, namely Release, who has extinguished the 
great fire of anger with water, namely Good Will, who 
has expelled the great darkness, namely Ignorance, by 
meaos of light, namely Wiadoin. Even us a store of gold 
is ho valuable to the world. 

I worship with bowed head the Refuge of the world 
wbo is lord of the good Dharma, the undefeated helper 
of the Dharma, wbo defeated Mara and bis attenduots, the 
cruel-hearted, with the power of the good Dharma. He 
preached tlie true Dhaima like a loud drum which leads 
the heart, the true Dharma which is a pearl. 

I worship with liowod beuil the world's Reliance 
will) is filled wiili mercy, who is without uiiileanness, wim 
is pure, wbo is free from sin and whose goodness i$ with* 
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out fuvor, whose body ia adorned wUli glory winch is cliur* 
aclerisUc of lliose who have light- 

I worship wiili bowed hood tliu Refuge of llie world 
who has banished the words of others, who has over 
spread darkuess wiib the sun, namely wisdom and light 
and preaching, who bus extinguished ihe mass of liamc, 
namely siifTcring wliich troubles ihe world, by means of 
water, nuincly mercy. 

I worslnp with bowed head the Refuge of ilio w<pr!d 
who is the cnlightojied helper of men, who lius wisdom 
and mercy, who cures suffering and gives peace to the 
crcalures of this world, who is (he highest leader in (his 
world, with whom no(hing can compare. 

1 worship with bowed head (he Refuge of the world 
who 1ms & ring namely a halo extending six feet on each 
side like the golden arrows of ibo sun, who has a apot 
of radiance in his foi'ehead with brilliance like flashes of 
lightning, who causes rain, lamely the Dharira, (o occur, 
wlio has rice plants, namely goodness, in full meature, 
who has clouds, nomely supreme wisdom of priceless value. 

I worship with lowed held ilic Lord ,of Aha Ten 
strengths who slops evil which gives future trtuble. wl;o 
docs not let other8 Lc troubled, who preveins rcbirjb, who 
is the father of the jeweled Order, the highest of inyjikh.d, 
who lias driven away evil and sorrow, wlro is the ol^joci 
of reflection of all men, who is the greatest io all Dharmo. 

The merit that I worship has been stored up safely 
by the Sugula, the world’s Refuge, who has inestimable 
wisdom. May all diseases and misfortunes perish. May 
clouds giving rain in abundance cause it to rain!’ ' 


1. SMp, Vtfi. r, pp. iss-iw. 
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The grcal or royal rain ceremony had not been 
obecrvecl for many years but was held frcquemly in limes pasi. 
F6x thU ceroniony a pool was dug in some pluza or lemple 
grounds and blocked with frogs, crab?, lurilea and fish,-creatures 
which suffer if water is lacking An in,age of a Naga and 
a Guardian of the earth was placed at each rorrter ot the 
pool, and in the center was placed an image of Indra and one 
of the King of the jon fish. Above ihe pool was placed u 
tiered umljrella or spire and around U was built a fence of 
banana stalks which supported a simuna tlnead. 

The royal ceremony wos chanted day and night for 
five or MX days by four groups of monks, five in a group, 
who worked in relays. In the course of the ceremony a royal 
scribe read a proclumaiion, the first part in Psli praising 
the grace of Buddha, then he appealed to the angelic spirits 
for rain. lie then read from the DevatSsainyultdi aud said 
thereafter; 

The Blessed Ore gave those two gSthls saying tliol 
all pools shall have plenty of water and that the Uvea of 
all animals ou eanh depend upon ibU rain. We all realize 
llie (ruth of ibis. ValaUaka devatis, wo ask (you) to cause 
fain to fall aceordiag to tlic season and to make all kinds 
of food come to full fruition,^ 

To the chanting which followed King Mongkut added 

the verse: 

The Blessed One, Arakant, coligbtened Lord, the 
Precious One, who looks with sympathy OQ all men, he 
has greater and higher power thon all else. His heart 
reached with pity to all creatures. 

After this chant of praise they gave the laJe of 


» • • 
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Phra Qatidhara Masta. la tbts is tbe story o( Bud<jha*s re* 
sidence dt Jetavan, in SavaUhi, during Lent. At ihat lime 
tliere was a famine ia Kosala so that the monks came together 
to ask for rain. Buddha took pity on them and went to the 
pool of Pokkharani (which was dry) to bathe There he put on 
his batiiing cloth* raised his right band to beckon rain to come 
and held out his left hand to receive It. The rain which came 
filled tiie iKuid and saved the rice, aud men and animals 
sang praises to Buddha. Two hundred years later the King of 
GftnJlmri made an image of Buddlia in this attitude of beck¬ 
oning for rain, mid thereafter whenever this image was 
brought forth aud a petition for rain made the showers come. 
Such an image, called Phra Gandhara Rasta, was cast in Thai* 
land in the reign of Rama 1. The following gSihas used in 
this ceremony are found in the Book 0 / C/tanU. 


GATHA FOR LIGHTING THE VICTCRY CANDLE 
FOR THE BARUNASATR CEREMONY 


The Lord Buddha is omniscient; the precious Dbar- 
ma is the highest thing in the world* the holy Saiigba 
consists of those established in the ft^ay and the Fruit. 
These are the Three Gems. Hy virtue of the power of 
the Three Gems may rain full in due season. May good 
fortune come to us all.^ 


PHRA RAJABIDHI BARUNASATR GATHA 

The Blessed One, supreme Lord Buddha, is greater 
than all those possessing insight, ho is the highest of all 
those who liave power, he has a heart filled witli great 
pity, for all creatures. 


• « • 


1 . SMCL. p. •a?. 
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Once he spent the rainy season in jemvan temple? 
built by Anathapmdika the wealthy, in Savalihi. At that 
time there was a gtesi drouth over all the land of KosaU 
and a gricTOos famine occurred among the people. The 
householdere come to the Blessed One« appealing for help. 
He took pity on them aod went to the edge of the pool 
named Pokkharani, which was dry. iTo put on hie ha tin 
robe and stood oo the stairway leading down into the pool. 
Then a big cloud arose out of the west and a groat rain 
fell by reaeon of hia power whiclt haa been manifesto<\ 
unto the present. We pray that ralu may fall In due at?&* 
son in order that the earth may be bonehted. 

The great Fefuge of the world baa great mercy and 
U full of all virtue which is for the bencht of all creat- 
urea. He has reached supreme wisdom. With this tiue de> 
clorstion may rain fall according to Dharma. 

The great Refuge of the world has great mercy snd 
complete virtue which is extended to help sll creatures. 
He has reached supreme wisdom. With this true declaration 
may rain fall according to Its season. 

The great Refuge of the world has great mercy and 
is full of all virtue which is extended for the happiness of 
all creatures. He has attained supreme wisdom. With tliis 
true declaration may rain fall where needed. 

The great Thera Subhuta has a stout 5gure, a big 
stomach, black skin and much power. By virtue of the 
power of this great tliera may the devatSs of the clouds 
cause rain to fall. Our dormitories have roofs that are 
repaired, they protect against the wind. Behold, 0 Deveti 
Son, may you cause a good rain to fall. 

Our bsorts are firmly established, we have made 
our escape. Wo have great diligence. May you cause rain 
to foll» 0 Devatl Son, 
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We refloPt* upwi die Dbarma of good men and 
seJicU for Iruth and we Ijcliave honesily. 

Dharma. standing firmly in the world we refleci upon thati 
whenever we reach true knowledge of anything we act ac¬ 
cordingly. \Vc never oppress nny crctUiiros, not even one. 
With ihU true declaration may the grcul clouds cause min 
to fall. 

Ilchold, Duval ?la of ihc Clouds, nioy you, nnnMing, 
cause rain to fall. (iianl tliui llie fish may reo«e dying. 
May you inllict the crows wilh snlfcring until they ffoe the 
' fish from surfering* 

Wlien wo hove behaved righteously rain falla be¬ 
cause of that noldo conduct, it rains for a long lime fill¬ 
ing high and low places with water. Wc use the power and 
strength of truth lu thus behaving rightously, and exercis¬ 
ing all dillgtnce we secure rain from' the great clouds. 
There is nothing equal to the truth we possess, such is the 
gracious truth we possess.' 

3. Wan Althami, the Anniversary of Buddha’s Crema¬ 
tion. May. 

The body of Buddies was cremated the eighth day 
after the full moon of VisSkha. the month of May. Some 
temples, as Wat MahadhSvu, observe this anniversary with 
special evening services and a candle procession. In tlic 
provinces on some such occasions they liave erected a catafalque 
within the vihara, decorated it with chains of flowers, cetemon - 
al parasols, and lights, and placed within it a coffin with a 


1. SMCL pp. 237-242. Witb this ceremony they chant ths 
satha^ doieribad in thc5edo ^hra 6ro With tlie '^auspicious 
pumber” aecempaofing the Ua^. 
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repiesenUlioo of Buddha’s feet at the end.^ There may he ao 
orchestra of native iostrumenia at hand to help create the 
atmosphere of a large cremation. 

•phj eveniog religious ceremony resemblea the VisSkha 
Puja service in many reaped a. At the beginning there is the 
assembling of monks and laymen in front of the vihara, the 
declaration of the purpose of this service read in Pali, and 
a un$n titn or pmdo^atna procession tltrce times around the 
temple and the celiya Each participant caniea a lighted 
candle and may, at the conclusion, place it on a ledge ahotil 
the base of the cetiya. The worshipers then assemble within 
the vibira for the evening service which includes spedal chants 
used at Wan AUhami and Visakha. 

Wan Atlhami Gatha. 

(Opening verses) 

Today is the eighth day after the full moon of Vijakba. 
Such as when the funeral pyre, made of all perfumes by the 
faithful Mallas 

For the god among men, the veritable one, the happily passed 
away, 

Blazed up of itself (a miracle they show forth), and 

The final body of that Great Sage, which had the thirty-two 

excellent marks. 

Was burned by the element of fire,- 
Such now has this desired (day) arrived. 

Now that we have arrived in course of time 

At this time belonging to a good zodiacal sign, esteemed »s 

auspicious, 

ft • ■ 

1. la referacee to th« Ift^end tb&t Kft«»apa arrived loo late to 
shov honor to Buddha before hia death, wbereupoo the feet 
ef the deceaaed Lord appeared through the e&d of tbe coifla 
that Kaeaapa might worabip then. 
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Suitable for the commemorailon of the Buddba,- 
The time of the burning of body of the Self-existent One, 
We, duly commemorate him, though long since passed away. 
Devoutly performing the rite, have prepared offerings, 

Have brought together in one place 

Torchea, Ian terns (t), sorts of garlands and the like, 

For worshiping him with all our mind and strength, 

(And) we have arranged them as is fitting. 

To all human and non-human beings who delicht 
in the Good Law^ 


4. Khao Barnsa, The Beginning of Buddhist Lent. 

The Rainy Season Retreat of three months, or Buddhist 
Lent, and the ceremonies connected therewith, have an important 
place m the religious life of the people and of the bhikkhus 

“ wmetinies referred to as 
Buddhist Lent.’’ The Thai use two terms for it, either Vwa 
or Bai^a (Pansi), both meaning “rain, season of rain,»» or 
year. The custom of spending the rainy season in a temple 
or 6xed abode was practised by monks and wandering ascetics 
in India long Ufore the time of Buddha.^ From considerations 
of health and comfort there is much to recommend this custom. 
• • • 


Tw at Ib the Vl.akha Gatba, hegiaalog wHh. 

P»‘«»chiar“ sod coatiBuiaj to the ecd. 
Translated by Dr, CbarJea J. OjdaD. 

McaUce who betoBB to the Tltthtya BChooJs. whose 

yet the Sakyapclhya SamsDae go on their travele alike dcrloa 

herbs, burtlag vegetable life, and deetroyiag the life of nany 
sreall things?.. These bhJkkus told tble thing to the Blessed 
Ooe... addressed the bhikkhus. •‘I prescribe, O bhJkkhu, 
that you enter upon Vaesa.'* Max MuJJer. Soend Books of tho 
cost, Mahavsgga ITt, 3,1. Vo|. 13, p, agg. 




Both India and Thailand are subject to moosooo winds boating 
torrential rains which make travel ditiicuU in regioos where 
there are swamps and swollen streams and no adequate roads. 
During the rains the monks take up residence in a specihe 
monastery and use the period for study and for teaching those 
who have chosen to enter the priesthood for Vas$a} 

^aa K}ta 0 Parnaa or the beginning of Buddhist Lent 
Of Rainy Season Retreat is e national holiday- In 1959 this 
came on July 21; in 1960 it came on July 9, being the day 
after the full moon uf tho eighth month, July.* Preceding 
Vassa, on the morning of the 8th of the waning moon, seventh 
month, the ceremony of presenting rain-bathing cloths lakes 
place at many temples. After the regular morning service a 
leader of the laity comes forward, repeats the Namo and then 
addresses the monks in Pali saying: 

"0 hhaaies, we humbly beg to present these bathing 
cloths of ours in order that benefits and happiness may bo 
OUTS to the end of time." 

The abbot or the monk with the office of Custodian 
of Robes then receives the cloths for the Order and the monks 
chant the Anumodana blessing. The bathing clotbs, which are 
about eighty inebee long and thirty-four inches wide, are 
put around the waist as a skirt while the monks bathe in the 
rain. They may be accepted during the month preceding Vassa 
• ■ • 

1. Those wlehlBa* to s&ter tho prissthood before Leet ufu^lly Co 
eo between the Stb and the Stb of the wexini noon, eifbtb 
mooth. 

2. Six mottthe of the yeer beve thirty days and sjanooihe have 

tweaty-nlae d aye .alternate moathe bavlaa ao of the 

waoiag mooa. Thla oeeeaeitaCee addiag the iotercaKry 
''eighth'* moatb from time to time to correct (be calendar. 
Some years therefore have two "eighth*' months, la which 
Case Vassa comes la the saeoad of the two moi^tbs. la 193S 
Vassa began oa July 5; in 1937 It began oa July 24, tbe second 
of the two ‘'eighth*' months. 


but may uot be used uniU Vassa heglns. Prior to that time 
the monks may use other clotba of different size when bathing. 

Some weeks before Khao Barnsa the King or his 
represeniaiive presides over a ceremony of making Lenten 
candles.^ In a later crremony at the palace the King sprinkles 
the candles with lusiral water in preparation for their distri¬ 
bution to the royal temples. Formi rly these candles were 
large enough to burn throughout the Lenlen period; latterly 
they have been mode smaller. In some temples the flame 
from the Lenten candle is transferred to a lamp which burns 
throughout the three-month's period> then from the lamp the 
candles are redit at the end of the rainy season, On the day 
of the full moon in July the King lights the Lenten candles 
in ihe Chapel Boyal and at Wat Bovoranives. On the following 
day, Khao Barasi. he visits other important temples such as 
Wat Makut and Wat Benchsmabopiir in order to light the 
Vaisa candles there Meanwhile members of the Royal Family 
carry out this rite for the King at other royal temples.* 

As on other Buddhist holy days, the King and Queen 
present food to monks at the residential palace on the day 
before Lent, and at the Grand Palace the following day. In 
lighting the Leoien candles at the royal monasteries the King 
also presents the customary worship offerings of flowers, incense 
and candles to the abliot of each wat. On the day Lent begins, 
special services are held in iho Chapel Royal at which the 
Uaha Jati Kham may be chanted, and the Rainy 

Season Robes put on the Emerald Buddha. 

Khao BarnsS is not simply a state festival but one 
observed by individuals and groups in communities everywhere. 
Lay worshipers make a special point of giving to the monks 
• » » 

1. On 12 June 1950 Prfnce Dbanl Nivat repreneoted the Kl&a at 
tha ceremony of etatiira Jentea eaadlee in the Oraad Palace. 

2- Tho elory of VessanWffl la a "royal vers Ion/’ 
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dt thU time. During Lent the bhikkhua are confined more 
closely to the monasteries than usual» and for this reason more 
of the Uity come to the temples to bring gifts or to visit 
kinsmen. The ceremony of entering Vassa or taking up residence 
in a monastery is one which concerns monks and novices 
only, and will be described hereafter. 

6. Special Offerings During Lent. 

Various gifts may be presented to the monasteries 
during the Lenten season: honey, sugar, fruit, doth for cover* 
ing the floor or dais, the eight utensils or requisites of a monk, 
or the four nece»sllles or poccova.-robes, food, medicine, and 
dwellings. Each la presented with a auitable formula. If a 
Urge number of people are present a sacred cord may be run 
from the gifts to the donors who hold the thread while they 
repeat the preeentation formula after the leader. As a rule 
cloth is not given during the rainy season vdth the exception 
of the eightieth • day of Lent, ten days before the period 
expires. Tho robes given on ibis day are called ac^ia fivara 
or ''emergency'* robes. There may be circumstancea under 
which the laity feel that they cannot wail the full, three months 
before presenting robes to the mocks, for instance they may 
wish to make merit before undertaking a journey, going to 
war, during pregnancy, or when a sudden feeling of devotion 
arises which demands expression in this way. In this case 
they take the gifts of robes to the monks on the eightieth day 
and say: 

0 bhantea, we humbly beg to present these aecsfut 
civara gifts to the Sanghsu May the Sangha receive these 
acceka robes from us in order ibat benefits and happiness 
may come to us to the end of time. 

In actual practice today the Order makes use of rnodern 
medicine and of the 160 bed Sangba Hospital, in Bangkok 
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buiU in 19S1 hy the government for the exclusive use of 
monks. However, tradition allows monks to use honey and 
certain other staples as medicine lo be taken after the noon 
hour, but to be taken for seven days only and that during 
Lent The custom of presenting these to the mocks has been 
decreasing since the time of King Rama ]V, having been 
supplanted by offerings of rice. When such olferinga were 
made, after the usual morning servicci ilie lay leader said in 
Pali: 

0 bhantes (Reverend Sirs), ibis U now the Tenth 
Month fsarada), the time jd which the Tathagaia, Arahant. 
Supreme Lord Buddha allowed tlie five medicines, namely: 
clarified butter, oil. honey and molasses (or sugar) for 
hhikkhus who arc suffering from illnesses arising in this 
month. Now we wish to present gifts in accordance with 
the Lord Buddha^s commands so we present honey, oil and 
sugar in order that benefits and happiness may be o^rs to 
the end of time. 

The Bidhi SSroda Ceremony. 

This ceremony occurs ususlly in the tenth month 
(September), during the last two days of the waning moon and 
the first day of the following month. This is roughly the time 
of the autumnal equinox, it is mid.year of the old Thai calendar, 
and the time when growing rice needs a heavy raiDfall. The 
ceremony is usually held only in Bangkok where it is sponsored 
by the King or the Brahmans.^ In 1937 Brahmans celebrated 
this festival on August 29th at Wet Anong by mixing the 
^'heaveuly food/* hhao dibvo~ The origin of this festival is 
Brahmanic but by adoption aod adaptation it has hecoqte in 
Thailand a Buddhist ceieiDOTiy as well. During the three-day 
• « • 

1. Brahman prtesta have long haeQ attaehad to the courts of 
Thailand end Cambodia aa aetrologere, and partlelpaate in 
Court CeremoQloe. 
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period of this festival,-whivh is not widely observed, a special 
group of monks skilled in chanting Slate servires repeal ihe 
Tula raj apat ilia, the Maharajapariita, and ihc Mahasamaya Suita. 
Each moroing the muiiks are presented with food at the pala^ c. 
A proclamation or prayer from ihc King is read expressing 
his desire that there may he good fortune for all people includ. 
ing freedom from di-ease, and absence of enemies, and plenty 
of Tdinfal) with rice and fruit in abundance. Khao dip) a is 
sometimes prepared on great occasions ouftide of Bangkok, 
especially at the consecration of an image. 

6. Ok Barnsa, or the End of Buddhist Lent. 

During the rainy season monks confine themselves closely 
to the monasteries, usually leaving only to make the morning 
rounds for food. They devote more time than usual to the 
study of the Tripiiaka, for which special courses have been 
prepared, and they have the benefit of frequent lectures and 
sermons hroedcaat from Bangkok. 

Towards the end of the season there is a stir in hoih 
temples and households and a holiday spirit eiisu which Is 
born of a feeling of release. The Lenten period usually ends 
in October on ihe 15th day of the waxing moon, the full moon 
of Upoattha Day. On the preceding day ihe householders 
prepare food and gifts for the monks and (be latter shave 
their heads and eyebrows and get their robes in order. The 
monks customarily shave their heads twice a monlh, <m the 
day before the full moon and again two weeks laier. On the 
day of Ok Barnta. or Leaving the Period oi Rains, the tem. 
pies are usually well a (tended at the Special morning services, 
and that night the yards and verandas of the homes of the 
devout are iilominated by candles, tiny oil lamps, or latterly, 
by colored electric lights. The temples are likewise illunrinated 
and small boys cheerfully assist in placing candles about the 
bases and high up on the sides pf the cetiyas, While the 
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c&ndles flicker m Ibe night air men aod women may be aeen 
kneeling before the cetiyas» palms of hands together, recitidg 
the Ifamo and favorite Pali ^this. Sometimes the tima or 
boundary s'ones are likewise venerated. 

Certain temples have traditional ceremonies at the time 
of Ok Barnsa such as bringing an image of Buddha down 
from a hill» or lowering an image from the top of a cetiya 
amid a fanfare of music, or conveying an image to the temple 
in a decorated cart followed by a procession of monks and 
worshipers. When food is given to monks walking in this 
procession it is an act of merit called VtvorohaM or ^'Coming 
down from the deva world.** This is in memory of the return 
of Buddha from lodra*s heaven where he spent the rainy season 
preaching the Dbarma to Maya his mother, and to ihe devaiis 
there. The account of this ia given in the Derorohana Suita 
which is often read in the evening of this day and which 
requires aoout three hours time. If it is read from three 
pulpits, one monk takes the part of Buddha, another the role 
of Sariputta.-who sits ou his righl.-and the third becomes 
Moggallanai and sits on the left. Tho recital begins with a 
lengthy introduction by Sariputia who explains the method 
that is to be followed and the rules to be taken by each monk. 
Later on be tsJces the part of Maya. The one acting as Buddha 
begins ihe story and at its conclusion Moggallsna invokes a 
blessing upon the audience for listening to this portion of (he 
Dharma. During the reading or recital the three monks put 
questions to each other,-especially to Buddha,-and the answers 
are given. The tale in brief Is that seven years after Buddha 
received his enlightenment he went to the Tavatimsa or second 
heaven, the abode of Indra, to proclaim the Dharma to bis 
mother in order to repay her kindness. He felt thst neither 
the Vi nay a nor the Sutta Pitaka would be of sufficient worth 
to pay oJT this debt so he chose the seven books of the 
Ahhidharipa, .During the three months of the rams he divided 
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hU time thus: To ihc-DhammaaangJuu or first liook he devoted 
twelve clays; to the Vibhanga twelve days; to the Kathavalthu 
thirteen days; to the Dhaiukatha sue days; to t)ie Fuggalapannatti 
six days; to the Yam aka eighteen days; to the Patthaiia twenty 
three days, making a total of ninety. During this preaching 
myriads of ilcvalas heard him and entered the Way to aruhaiit- 
ship. 

7. The Phrn Knthin Ceremony. 

During the month following Ok Rarnsa, between the 
full moon?* of October and November, the Toi Kathhx ceicmonies 
lake place in whirli t)ie throe rohos ;kiul other gifts uro presented 
to liu* inonkfl by llm King, by differesl associations nnd groups), 
and by individuals. The giving of robes ut this time hos 
special significance; in effect it rewards the inonki for having 
spent wcdl the sober Vassa season, luid it equips them with 
new attire just when they are free to journey forth on pilgrim¬ 
ages. “Tot Katbin** means literally “to lay down a wooden 
frame on which to cut cloth,the A:aM»na in ancient limes 
being a frame on which cloth could be stretched for cutting 
or sewing. Such a device was a a aid to unskilled hhikklius 
who made their rolies from cast-off scraps of cloth which they 
cut with a knife. The robes of today are made of new <lotb 
but consist of fourteen “patches’^ sewn together to make 
rectangular garments, two of which are ten feet long and six 
and one'half feet wide, while the third is narrower by half. 
Although these yellow robes are long they are of thin material 
and several layers scarcely make for warmth. Of the fourteen 
pieces, five are squares, five are rectangular and about twice 
the size of the former, and the remaining four are elongated' 
pieces which make up the border. 

The custom of holding the Kotbin ceremony at this 
season dates back to the time of Buddha and is described is 
the Mahavagga. lu Thailand U has been observed at least 
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since the Suichothaj period for there exists a stone tablet on 
which King Rama Khacnheng (c, 1293) caused to be inscribed- 
a description of the Kathin procession, Throughout the history 
of Thailand whenever the King went forth at ibis season to. 
offer robes to the dilTcreni temples the processions were magni¬ 
ficent and in the nature of military parades and naval reviews. 
In the third roign of ihe Chakri dynasty (c. 1835) there were 
forty-seven royal temples in Bangkok which could be visited 
by canals or river, so that royal processions to such temples 
were exercises in naval maneuvers. In modern times the King 
still visits certain royal temples by state barge,^ Such a Kathin 
procession is a colorful and picturesque sight. The long barges 
or canoes have high prows ending in figure heads, hlghl)^ 
decorated canopies in the center, and they are propelled by 
red •clad rowers who keep perfect time as they wield their 
paddles or with a flourish raise them high in the air to hold 
them there for an insfanl. To temples which are not along 
the liver (he King travels by motor car. He customarily visits 
at least nine temples each season, and delegates members of 
the royal family and various governmeoial departments and 
orgsalzations to present Kathin robes at the other royal temples, 

Temples elsewhere receive Kathin offerings from groups 
such as the **Old England Students Association** and employees 
in various firms, They may travel some distance by bus, irair, 
or river boat, making an all-day excursion which combines 
merit making with merry making, If a village group organises 
a Kathin it is usually for a temple ia another community, 
The understanding is that the favor will be relumed by that 
community at a later date. A Kathin can be conducted on a 
small scale by an individual and his family, and the monastery 
• « « 

1, On IS Koveaber 19SS Hi* Majesty vent down the river in 
the golden barge *'Snharaahoaga**, accompanied by about 
thirty lesser craft, tojeffer Kathln;;:!rebespat Wat Arup, 
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May have aa (ew as five monks, fn ev6iy case ihc abbot of 
the monastery must be notified in advance, and a date agreed 
upon so that the monks wiU be in readiness. Only one Kathin 
can be held in a temple each year. As a sign that the mo* 
naslery has received its Kathin offerings, two bariiers bearing 
the figures of crocodiles or ma^Mrat are often hung near the 
temple gate. The story is that a crocodile following a Ksthlo 
boat in order to make merit at a temple became exhausted. 
Whereupon the creature asked the leader of the Kaihiii party 
to proceed without him, bat at the wat to erect a picture of 
the crocodile to signify hie presence at worship there. And this 
was dojie. 

The ordinary method of presenting yellow robes is 
called the Cula Kathin. The other and more diihcult way is 
the Maha Kathin in which the thread is spun, the oloth woven 
and then made into robes and dyed all in one day. In an age 
when large land* owners had a si a IF of spinners and weavers 
in their capacious homes tins could be done. It was considered 
to be especially meritorious to do so when, on the last day of 
the montl) in which Katliin robes could bo given, it was dis* 
covered that certain bhlkkhua liad not yet received robes,-then 
all hands spent n busy dsy aitd,night preparing these. Today 
iho, difficulties in tho way make it almost Iniposaible to per* 
form a Mahs Kathin. 

Formerly when white cloth was presented to the monks 
tliey cut and sewed tlie cloth into robes and dyed them id 
one day. This custom was revived to some extent by. King 
Rama IV when he was in the priesthood; he had some of the 
rubes given the monks taken apart, sewn together again and 
then re-dyed. After he ascended the throne he gave white 
cloth in addition to liie three robes when making Kathin of¬ 
ferings so that those in the Dhammayut Nikai could have an 
opportunity to dye the cloth yellow, then tut and sew it to 
form robes. 
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The method of carrying out the ordinary Kathin 
ceremony is aa follows. When the processsion of gift-bearors 
uiid musicians ;irrives at the temple it may circle the Vihnra 
three times before stopping and taking the rolies inside the 
building and placing them before the altar. The monks as> 
sembled fur the occasion usually sit on a low dais near and 
to the left of the oltar. The leader of tlie donors liglils can* 
dies and incense sticks before the image of Buddha, prostrates 
himself three times, then rises and repeats three timra in PsU 
tlic iJamoi 

We worship the Blessed One, A rah an I, Supreme Lord 

Buddha. 

Wc take refuge in the Lord Buddha. 

We take refuge in the Dharma. 

We take refuge in the Sangha. 

Tlic leader then picks up a set of roles witli both 
hands and addresses the monks in PSlh 

0 blmntes, we humbly present ihesu Kuihlu rubes 
and other gifts to the Sunglia.^ 

To this the monks reply, "Ssdhu” The robes are then 
given tu one of ibe monks, or are placed on a table before 
the group.^ 

In addition to robes, Kathiu gifts may include food', 
utetisiis, and money for repairs and construction. Where the 
Katbin festival is an all-day affair, the actual ceremony would 
be deferred until all liad eaten, and after the ceremony there 
would bo music and entertainment. 

At a royal Katliln the monki may ebaut:*- 
• • ■ 

1. Another form la: '*0 bhantes. wo bunbiy preaont these KatlHi 
robee to tbe Sanaha together with other gitte. Ma; the Sangha 
receive tlicae robes aod gifte of oure and obeerve the Kron 
tCatliln rite with this eJoth tin erder that beoofito a&d LappjflO'H 
may be oure io the end of tti&e.’* 

2. The Krao Katbin rito which (follows la a purely monaatic 
ceremony; )t Je deeeiibcd ia Chapter V. 
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Keniyanumodana Gatha 
Of ull ?acri6cc», the fire sacrifice is chief, 

Tlic sun poem is ilic clncf of all poetry, 

Tlio great king is clncf of all ilie people, 

The great ocean is the cliief of all rivers, 

The moon is the chief of all the planets. 

Just as the sun is the chief of all that gives light and heut, 
So the Sanglia is the leader of the laity in making merit. 
Show the bencfiis of giving on suitable occasions. 

Show the benefits of giving a place of residence. 

May tite laity who wish merit be atlentlvo to these gSthas. 

Kaladan8sutta Gatha 

Lay people are wise who know liow to speah, who are 
without slioginess, who have failli in the noble saints, who aro 
straightforward, giving of their goods on all suiuble occasiuns 
and at the present time. 

the toward of merit of such lay people will be a 
greet treasure. 

All people who give praise or are active in presont* 
lag o^erings, tlie reward of tlicir giving will not bo lacking, 
but they will have a part in tlio merit made. 

Tliercfore lay people ought not be hesitant, where they 
can give and obtain a great reward,-there they should present 
olTerings. 

Merit is the refuge of all things, in ihe next world. 

Chalong Trai Pi. .. . 

In addition to the Kathin robes other presents of cloth 
are given by the King and members of the Royal Hcftisebold 
to the mocks ori the 14th and 15th of the waxing moon'aod 
the first of ihe waning. This ceremony is celled the Choiong 
Tral "Pi or “Animal Three Robes Festival’*.* Robes are given 
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to ihe moDks in c«rlain royal temples such as Wat Benchama. 
bopitr, and each morning large numbera of monks are presented 
with food at the palace. At night there are services* of coaming 
at which the monks thank the King for the Kathia and Trai 
Pi robes he lias bestowed upon them and for his bounty in 
repairing the temples. 

Plw Cam Nam Barnsa, 

PbS Cam Nam BarnsS is the cloth which Buddha al- 
lowed the bliikkhus to receivo if they had spent well the three 
months of the rainy season in a temple, If they had performed 
the rjies of KrSn Katliin and AnumodanS Kathin they could 
receive the PhS Cam Nam Barnsa from the end of Lent iu 
October until the full moon of the fourth month, in March. 
The monks who had kept the rainy sesson retreat but had 
not taken part in the KrSn Kathin riice could receive this 
cloth only during a period of one month after Lent. Either 
while cloth or yellow rohes may ha given, ilia formula of 
preseiuution being, 

0 blianlas, we humbly beg tu present the Pha Cam 
Nam Barnsa to the .Sang!,a. May the Sangha receive these 
robes of ours in order that benefits and happiness may be 
ours to ihc end of lime. ^ 

Pha Pa 

Other forms of xobe-givlng may bo mentioned, for 
examp e. I>b5 I'a or "wilderness cloth”. This was known as 
l>angaukulii cloth or “dusty rags” in die lirno of Buddha It 
'vw then prtocribed that robes should be mode of rags cast 
away, or of doth used to wrap the bodies of iho dead when taking 
them to the cremation grounds. In time the Uity came to put 
cloth m trees or in lonely places so that the bhikkhua might 
have clothing enough for their needs. "Wilderness cloth” is 
usualljr given after the rains in the twelfth mpntli (November) 
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A small trae covered ^vith rol)e$ (tad accompanied hy gifts in 
baskets ia set up iu a temple yard, naar a bouse, oi along 
the side of the road where monks make their moroiug rounds. 
The gift must Dot be designated for individual monks but for 
*‘any bhikkhu who may be needy.” Sometimes this form of 
giving is marked hy considerable jollity,-games, processions, 
and competitions. 

At present the paugsukula cloth is presented to monks 
who chant funeral Hervices, ond consists of fresh new robes 
laid across the coffin,-not the dusty ragx once left at crema¬ 
tion grounds. The formula of presenlalion is: 

Reverend Sira (bhaotes) we humbly offer ihU psng- 
sukula cloth to you who observe the precepts, end we beg 
you to receive this pangsukula cloth in order that beuchls 
and happiness may come to us to the eod of time. 

Robes may also he presented for the l^enefit of the 
deceased at times other than funerals. The PsU formula of 
presentation is: 

Reverend Sirs, we (the servants of the Blessed Lord) 
hag to present the three robes to the Sangha in order that 
the reward for presenting the three robes may go to our 
deceased relatives, especially to our mothers and fathers. 
May our relatives, especially our mothers and fathers, share 
in this presentation according to our wishes. 

It may be remarked that of the various kinds of gifts 
acceptable to the Sangha the three robes take precedence and 
should be given first, and they are to be presented before the 
ceremony of ihe occasion is begun. 

8. The Loi Kratong Festival. 

' This festival of lights occurs at the full moon ia 
November, one month after the end of Buddhist Lent. It is 
of ancient lineage being related to or inspired by such light 
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festivals as Divati ia India and a Qimwe river festiyal Jn 
which randies were set on toy floats to guide the spirits of 
people who had drowned. It ia not of Buddhist origin and it 
is not temple-centcTcd, but because it occurs on a Wan Phra 
or Day of Worship the temple serves as a focus of village 
activities for the festlvel. In uibun cooiinuuUies Loi Kralong 
must now contend with sopliiaiication, river traffic, neon lights 
and the glare of cinemas. In a quiet village along a cannl the 
festival has the magic of a night lit by e great harvest moon 
appearing after months of rain, and the sparkle of hundreds 
of small flickering lights on gate posts and in toy boots. Where 
parlkl pants uqnal $pc<lalor« in numher there prevails oi dusk 
a universal hut hushed excitement where parlicipanU arc few 
the effect is drab. 

A ICrahrxff i$ a small troy made of banana leaves 
which can ioi or float. Any other object which will serve the 
purpose,-float and bear a lighted candle and small offerings, 
is given the same term. 

In Chiangmai whenever the Loi Kralong Festival hod 
wide public support the gates and doors of residetices were 
decorated with palm leaves, banana stalks, colored lanterns, lamps 
and candles, and temple yards were adorued with paper Dags, 
Chinese lanterns, and with sets reprebenling the scenery in the 
tale of Vessantara. Late at night a reading of portions of the 
Jatska Vsetandon or Vessaotaro, sometimes called the Huhajaii, 
took place in soase of ilio temples. In the early part of the 
evening fireworks were sometimes set off in the temple groimds.. 

For days preceding ihe festival different temple groups, < 
business firms and schools prepare large floats and individuals 
make ready hundreds of little boats, all adorned with caudles. 

Id cbrstructing these fiail craft originality is given full play 
go that the vessels of paper and bamboo resemble house-bosis, 
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airplftMs, batileslijps, sailing atixps, dragons, and whalcver Im- 
man ingenuily can devise. At dusk the candles and lamps in 
front of the homes are lighted and groups with huge floats 
begin ihcir processions to the river. The route is always cir¬ 
cuitous that people may admire tljcfr colorful aud amazing 
handiwork, and the night air is made vibrant with slioula, clieers, 
song4, firecrackers and the din of gongs and drums which ac 
company the processions. At the same time individuala with 
ainnller boats and tiny rafts, each with a candle, cluster along 
(he liver bank and sot their gifts allout while spectators by 
the hundreds look on. At ibis season the nights are clear,.the 
moon is brilliant and the river is neither shallow nor in flood. 
Its restless surface becomes a moving stream of dancing lights 
as the toy craft illuminated with glowing candles are borne 
towards the sea. With them go offerings of ooins and food for 
the river spirits and prayers that the sins and misfortunes of 
their donors may likewise be carried away. 

Various erplanations for this festival are given by 
the populace. The most popular tradition is (bat Nang Noba- 
mas, the second queen of Phra Ru’ang of Sukbotbai <1300 
A, D.) started this festival to please the king. Another ex¬ 
planation advanced is that King Asoka once decided to build 
84,000 cetiyas but Mara threatened to destroy them. The king 
appealed to the Lord of the Nagas, Phra Upagou, to help him 
by capturing Mara. This the Naga Lord did and since then (be 
people have shown their gratitude to the Naga by this river 
festival. Again, some bold that this festival with its accompany¬ 
ing gifts is a means of atouing for the sin of boating over 
footprints of Buddha or images of Buddha embedded in the sands 
of the river. Others believe tliat the festival is to appease the 
river spirits, and that to prevent death by drowning offerings 
must be placed in the spirit boats. The beauty of the f estival 
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and ihc omlet U offers to youthful spirits afford the raison 
d'etre which is quite apart from the traditions which attempt 
to rationalize it. 

Villages in northern Thailand without streams upon 
which to launch }trato^\Q. nevertheless celebrate the festival with 
illuminations merit-making, and the reading of the Vessantara 
story in the temples. The festival is known by a different 
name» however, that of Wan Duan Tea Betip or Second Month 
Full Moon.^ 


Merit Making Festivals. 

Because monasteries are tnaintained almost entirely 
by voluntary gifts, and the reeds of the monkaare continuous, 
offerings of the *Tour necessities," shelter, food, clothing, and 
medicines, are always in order whether by individuals or by 
organized fairs and festivals. Some temples have annual fairs, 
others enjoy only occasloasl festivals when donors present gifts 
and thereby make merit. Group giving to temples almost invaria¬ 
bly involves music, pageantry, feasting and entertainment. While 
the kinds of offerings and the occasions of giving are varied, 
the formulas used in presenting gifts are very much ihe same, 
being modified by the names of the objects and the purpose 
of the offering. Gifts may be presenled to the entire monastic 
group in the temple or to a small chapter of monks chosen 
by the abbot. It is more meritorious to present gifts to the 
group of monks as a whole than to individual bhikkhua for 
in the latter case the claims of kinship may motivate the lay 
donors. 


• ■ • 

l. Konrad Klojshill, Ku Ooeng, Tht Tomt Chlaagmai. pp- 
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formulas of I^r^santation. 

The simplest formula, repealed three times in Fsli. is: 

I worship the Lord Buddha, the Dharma aud the 
Sangha with these gifts. 

A longer one for use by an individual, also given in Pali, is: 

I humbly worship the Blessed One, the Dharma and 
the Sangha with these sacrihcial gifts which I Itold before 
me. May the Blessed One even though he has attained 
Parinibhana, receive these gifts from this humble person by 
reason of bis having a heart to help those who come 
after him, in order that beneSts, help and happiness may 
come to me to the end of time.^ 

A group of donors may use; 

The Blessed One is an arahant, self-enlightened. The 
holy Dharma is the good teaching of the Blessed Ooe. We 
all sincerely worship the Blessed Ooe. the Dharma and the 
Sangha with these sscrlltcial gifts. 

May the Blessed One even though lie has attained 
ParinibbSna receive this gifts from ui hum Id e ones by 
reason of his having a heart willing to help those who 
come after him,-in order that benefits, help and happiness 
may be ours to the end of time. 

Such n formula is often given in P3U by a leader 
and repealed after bim by the other members of the lay 
worshipers. The commonest gifts are candles, incense and 
{lowers for use by the monks in morning and evening wor« 
ship. For such offerings the formula U: 

Reverend Sirs, we beg to offer these candles, sticks 


• • • 


1. Tlte formulas giveo la this ssetioa are found In fChcm Thavai 
Ocno TongTsng. ''Offering formuleeof differect kleCs.*' Haag 
Samut Press. 1929, aad V/d/iZ Thc/o? Oono Tang Tong. 
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of incense and flowers to the Three Gems as an act of 
worship before the Three Gems. May this result in bene¬ 
fits and happiness for us all to the end of time* that we 
may reach Nibbana-the place where evil and desire are 
extinguished. 

Seven metbeds of presenting food to monks ore 
prescribed in the Tripitaka; Giving a portion of the food pre¬ 
pared for one's self to the bhikkhus; giving food prepared 
solely as an offering to the monks; presenting food to them 
by lot; inviting them to dine at one's home; presenting food 
on the first day of the waxing and the waning moon; presenting 
food twice a monih on any chosen day, and presenting food 
on Uposalha days. The general formula for the presentation 
of food il: 

Reverend Sirs, we humbly present this food and 
these gifts ro the Sangha. May the Sanghi accept these gifts 
of ours in order that benefits and happiness may come to us 
all to the end of time. 

When a householder wishes to iuvlto monks to dine 
at his home as an act of merit ho can make this act a Sano- 
Jubdana by being impersonal and saying to the abbot, ‘T wish 
to invite such and such a number of monks to my homo to 
present gifts. Let tliom be bhikklms of your choosing.” The 
liuuscholdcr may, however, specify certain individuals but this 
practice is not recommended. 

Sometimes a special offering of rice is made to a 
group of monks wbu wisli to sojourn at a temple ou a remote 
hill for a short period, or who require rice in quantity for 
some 0 tiler reason. The following printed announcement was 
used in connection with such giving: 

Announcetncni of a merit making to all benefact¬ 
ors; At Wat Sri Khong there will be a presentation of 
rice to support the Buddhist religion and the members of 
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the Sanglia who baye spent the tliTce months at this temple. 
There are five such monks- Therefore will you all make 
, offerings of rice od the llth of the waning moon, ninth 
month, Sepienibor 2nd, at 9 a.in., giving as much as you 
wish. 

Monasteries usually have granaries where rice is stored 
all year long. 

Following a custom which came from Burma the people 
in northern Thsiiand sometimes offer food to the image of 
Buddha. The offerings to the monks are of the usual kind, 
ami in addition a small portion of food is placed before the 
principal image in the temple, A printed notice of such a 
service read as follows: 

Announcement of a merit making festival. 

In the second month of this year (November 1937) 
at Wat Jecavan there will bo an occasion of merit making 
by presenting food to the Great Icnige as we have done 
heretofore. Thorefore this aDnouncement is sent to you. 
You who wisli to have a part in this please bring your 
gifts, whether rice, glasses, trays, vessels, bananas or sugar 
canc, to Wat Jeiavan on the 14th day of the rising moon, 
second month, in the afternoon. May happiness and good 
fortune be yours. 

This date, the 14th, was cboien because it was on the 
night of the 14th of ViskSha that Buddha attained enlighten* 
menu The formula of presentation is: 

I worship hy presenting this offering of cereal, curry, 
vegetables and pure water to the Lord Buddha, 

Very frequently gifts of robes, utensils, medicines and w 
food are presented to monks in the name of deceased relatives*. * 
The Buddhist origin of this is laid in the time of King Bim- 
bisara when Buddha visited Rajagaha. King Bambisara had 
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, presented food to the Sangha but had not done so in the nam6 
of his deceased reUlives. They, in the form of prtlat or 
spirits, appeared in the night wailing in anguish, being tor* 
merited with hunger, The King wes adsised to oifer food to 
the bhikkhus in iho name of his relatives. This being done, 

' the pretas received the benefit thereof and were delivered from 
their hunger.^ 

The usual formula followed on such ocasions is: 

May these gifts of mine be credited to my relatives, 
to my mother and father especially, May all my relativesi 
especially my mother and father, sliare in this giving ec* 
cording to my wishes. 

After a presentation of offeringe tlie donor should 
trttai nam, that is. repeat a blessing while letting water drop 
slowly into a bowl. This water i$ later poured on the ground 
“in sn open ipaco’’. The monks observe this rite regularly 
after the morning and evening services, and laymen perform 
it after their offerings liave been presented to the monastery. 
Several different gSlhas or chants are used for this purpose, 
with one idea, that the blessing resulting from one's good acts, 
Words or thoughts go forth to be shared by others,-indeed by 
everyone. Tlie following blessing was composed by King 
Rama IV:- 

Truat Nam Blessing * 

My all creatures without number share in the merit 
that 1 now make and other merit that 1 have made,- 
whether they are persons that I have not seen, or persons 
indifferent to me, or Ihosc hostile to me,-namely all creat* 
urcs born in the three worlds,^ willi the four kinds of 

• • • 

1 . Matapitu Upatthaaa 

2. Pbra Dboramakosacharya, Thavcl Done Ton^ Tong, "Waya 

o( preaSBttBS Offerlftga.*' Pbra Caadra FroBB, 19S2, p. S3. 

3. The Kana World; tho World of Form, and tba FormleaB World. 
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hirtb?, with ibe 6ve aggregates (khandhas) or one or four, 
who move about in the world or out of the world or are 
fi:ced in the world. 

In sharing this merit of mine with all creatures, 
may those who know of tills give thanks for themselves. 
As for the creatures who do not know of thU offering of 
merit by me may the dcvaiaa tnll them. By their giving 
tlianks for the merit that I have olTered may all creatures | 
escape the consequences of evil and have continual peace 
and attain NibbSna. May the good hopes of such creatures 
be fulBUed. 

Another Trust Nam gSthS suitable for monks, composed 
by Phra Chao Tilokavijaya, ia as follows: 

May the meritorious actions that I have done with 
body, word and thought bring happiness among oil in the 
second heaven, to all sentient creatures knowing sorrow and 
happiness, and to ell non^sentient creatures. May creatures 
of every kind share in the merit that I have made. May 
all creatures who know that 1 have made merit share in 
it. Creatures that do not know of this,-may the devatia 
tell them that they may give thanks. May all creatures 
who need food to sustain life receive food by reason of 
this expression of good will and the power of this merit 
that I have done. 

Another form, still older and more elaborate is: 

Because of this merit.maklng may happiness come 
to all teachers, to mother, father, relatives, sun, moon, be* 
nefactors, to the Brahmas, MSra, Indra, the Four Guardians 
of the World, to Yams, to all mankind whether friends, 
or those indifferent, or enemies, and to all creatures. May 
the effulgence of this merit that 1 have made bring three* 
fold happiness to me and all creatures. May all attain 
NibbSoa speedily. Moreover, because of this merit that 1 
havo n^ade and offered up may I quickly attain fhe Pharma 
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which will'enable me lo cur off the lust which clings. Myy 
all that is evil and is clinging to me perish until 1 attain 
unto NibbSna. In whaiever existence I am born may 
I have a heart that is honest and ini el li gent, and may 1 
put down lust in that existence wiili diligence and nbilily. 
May all the M^ras who txo. evil have no opponunily to 
imperil my firm endeavor. 

* The Lord Buddha is my precious and Rupremc refuge, 
the Dharma is my great refuge, all the enlightened Buddhas 
arc roy good refuge, the Snngha is my gracious refuge. 
Because of the great power of the Lord Buddha may MSra 
have no sway over me.^ 

Salakabhatt, Offerings by Lot. 

Ones a year there may be an organised prcieniation 
of food to a monastery by lot and known as SalakaWiftU- 
This form of presentation usually rakes place in the season 
when there is much fruii, especially in May, June and July. 
K lay leader announces in advance by word of moulh or by 
printed leaflels that at a certain lemple there will be a saUka- 
bhatl for bhikkhus and novices who reside there and in neigh¬ 
boring wais. On the appointed day the laity take their gifts 
in baskets to the temple designated, sometimes forming pro- 
cessions led by musicians, dancers and fiag^bearers. At llie temple 
the people draw the names of the monks written on paper or 
palm leaf slips end each layman then presents a basket of 
food and various articles to the bbikkbu whose name he has 
drawn. Another method is for each layman to attach a number 
to bis basket. A parallel set of numbers is then made'and 
the bhikkhus draw these numbers and claim the baskets w^ose 
numbers they have drawn, Sometimes three sets of nuntbers 
are made for one basket and the monk who makes, the first 

l, PTPMT. p. 59, 
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drawing geta the food. This appeals lo the cliance*lovmg in- 
stiDCts of the people aad makes the occasion a gay one. After 
the numbers are drawn the lay leader makes a formal presen- 
taflun of the gifia to the monks. The bhikkhus then chant 
in unison the Anumodaoa blessing or ihanksgiving and the gifta 
are distrihuted. 

At a Hnlukahliait held at Wat Ban Taw three hundred 
small liaskeis were presented. ea4!h containing some sugar canc. 
u vogeUble» Home rice, cakes, Incense and a box of matches. 

By preuirangemeut the liaskets were uniform in size and in 
contents. Monks from several neigliboring temples had been 
invited to come and share the gifts. Their fortunes varied, 
and as they returned to their respective monasteries the small 
]K>ys walking behind them esrried from two to a dozen baskets 
for each monk. 

It is common for each basket lo contain a slip of palm i 
leaf bearing a prayer that the fruit cf the merit arising from | 
such an olTeririg may go to some individual. The following ^ 
translations were made from such palmdeaf slips: 

The conienia of this basket arc given by Nang (a y/ 
matron) Uss, the reward to be eaten in the future. May 
I attain to ihree-fold happiness, even to Nibbana tbe very 
pinnacle. 

The contents of this basket are given as otFeiings 
to celestial being both male and female, to Phya Indra. 

Phya Brahma, Phya Yomaraja, to the NSgas and the various 
other superhuman beings. May they all come and receive 
this offering today at this hour. 

This basketful is given by Nang Keo, together with 
Oosa and Chania and the children in memory of Nan Wong, 
a relative. May he be blessed by this act with every kind 
of Hesseduess including Nibbana, 
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Whenever.the monks receive gifts Sn a formal man¬ 
ner, and whenever they have eaten,-as at seven and eleven- 
thirty in the morning, they chant a "Receiving with salUfac^ 
tion” blessing or Anumodana, The two gathas commonly used 
are: 

Anumodanarambha Gatha 

As all rivers finally reach the great ocean, so do 
jail the gifts you have given in this world reach ihose who 
have departed from it. May the wishes that are yours be 
achieved quickly. May all your plans reach fulSllmenl like 
Mant the crystal, which shone radiantly. 

Samannanumodana Gatha 

May all evils vanish, may all diseases disappear, 
may danger not come lo you. May you have happiness 
and old age. May all evils vanish, all diseases disappear, 
may danger not come to you. May you have happiness 
and old age May all evils vanish, all diseases disappear, 
may danger not come lo you. May you have happineas 
and old age. 

May the four dharmas, namely old age, health, hap¬ 
pineas and strength come to those who bow to and pros* 
irate themselves before the eternally Great One.^ 

The pronouncement of the former gatha is the signal 
to pour (Crust) the water of blessing. 

10. Dedication of buildings and Images, 

A great many temples in the provinces choose the 
night of Makha Puja to celebrate the construction of new 
buildings, celiyas, and images, as well as the completion of 
repafrs. The season U ideal.-dry and cool and in the midst 
of the slack time after rice harvest. On this date in 1937 
Wat Buak Jang, Chiangmai, celebrated the completion of a 
• • •• 

J, These two gathas are.fvun4 in SM?' Vgl, i. pp. 144, 145, 



]>avilion and a Wll tower with fireworks aild a special service; 
and Wat Tha Satoi celebrated (he rebuilding of a vihlra. 
Mention should be made of the latter because of the number 
of religious processions involved and because of the Suat Poch 
or Opening*(he*Eje$ ceremony used to consecrate an image. 
The printed handbills said: 

Announcement of a merit making in conection with 
the dedication of Vihara Wat Tha Satoi, Chiangmai. 

1, Phra Upajjhaya Siddhi, invite all you with hearts 
faithful to the Buddisi religion to share in the blessing uf 
this merit making. 

As the repairs on the vihara of Wat Tha Saloi have 
been completed a fitting time to dedicate tbU temple to 
the Buddhist religion will bo on the 15th of the waxing 
moon* fifth month. Tlie celebration will begin on Monday, 
Feb. 7ib. B.E. 2480 (1937 A.D.), on the 7tb of the wax- 
ing moon, fifth month (northern reckoning), and continue 
until Feb. 16ih. Each morning at 7.00 o'clock the monks 
will be preseuied with food. 

On Tuesday the 15ih at 5.00 p.tn. there will he a 
chanting aervice after which there will be preaching fol¬ 
lowed by a Suat Poek Pbranetr or Suat Poek. When this is 
finished kh'ac n\ad}uii'>a\iata (celestial food) will be presented 
to the images of Buddha both old and new, according to 
custom. 

Oq Wednesday the 16tb at 7.00 a.ca. the monks 
will be fed and-gifts presented to them. When they have 
given the Ajiuinodaiia blessing the service will end. The 
^ offerings to be given to the Sangha will consist of enaiOel 
basins, size forty, with other gifts including a.yellow robe, 
all this to be surmounted with one hahl. Those of you 
who are able to give such an offering may du so, or two 
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or three pereoiis may present ouc such offering, or jf you 
are uuable to give anything then come and share in the 
itierji making by raising your two bands in reverent worship. 
Come as you have opportunity from the the 7lh or 8ih of 
the month. If you cannot come then give your AnumodhanS 
bleesiog in yonr own home. 

Prior to the IStli different loniple groups spent days 
preparing Boats and eollerling efferinga wl.ile jiuviitts and lay 
youths roncctud with ilio various wuts practiced beating drunw 
and gongs. Ac Wat Tba Sutoi temporary booths were created, 
flags and parasols of paper were made and placed about the 
viliara, jars of drinking water were l)roughf, ceilyus of sand 
cfcclcd as offerings by worshipers, and a series of red banners 
were made and hung at intervals from the main street down 
tlie length of the lane leading to Che temple. Tiie banners 
served to announce a festival and to show the route to the 
temple. Oa the llcli varieua groups of country people frojn 
rural wuis come Id processions, arriving about 5.30 p.m, On 
the 12th soldiers from the garrison came with their gifts. On 
the 13lh and 14th ihe festival increased in gaiety aud volume 
of sound as groups from various city temples converged upon 
Wat Thi Saloi just before sundown. Throughout the day native 
ordiestras had played iiuermitlently at the temple using drums 
and gongs of great carrying power. There was answering 
music from adjacent temples, and as the afternoon wore on 
and these ucighboriiig groups approached from different direc. 
lions the din at the central wat was tremendous. A typical 
orchestra accompanying a procession consisted of two drums 
slung on a long pole carried b^ two men, two gongs of. dif. 
ferent pitch carried in similar manner, a set of cymbals, and 
iwo horns. Tlin drum about five feet long was Iniaten ^^ilh 
the bare hand tvliilc two drumsticka were used on the sliorter 
drum. 
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Some groups were preceded hy joung men doing t 
Shan dance a$ they went along, others were led by girl dancers 
wearing six-inch finger nails made of metal. Boys bearing 
banners and old men with silver liowla walked in front of the 
dancers in some processions. Each procesaion accompanied a 
flout containing gifts and bearing the name of the coniributiug 
temple group. Floats made Co be carried were borne like 
palanquins hy sturdy men, while Hoats mounted on wheels were 
more apt to be pulled by lines of women and girls. Nearly 
every group had made a tree with paper leaves, each leaf 
containing a coin. The donors had not confined their gifts to 
enamel basins and yellow robes. The offerings included food 
of all kinds,-rice, fruit, biscuits, canned fiab, coconuts, betel, 
tobacco, cups, water jars, matches, baskets, brooms, dishes, 
pillows, and even bedsteads with mosquito nets dtaped above 
ibem. 

Tile processions stopped in front of tlie viliaru where 
the gifts were taken care of by a local committee, and soon 
after this the crowd dispersed wiiliouc further ceremony. On 
the morning of the l&tb at 9.00 s.m. the monks were fed, a 
great crowd of people with silver bowls silting near by in the 
pavilions watching as the bhikkbus ate. At 5.30 p.m, that day 
more processions arrived. As darkness came on cbe temple 
was brilliantly lighted with candles and electricity. The music 
of Thai orchestras began again, fireworks of a geyser type were 
shot oif in the temple yard and a group of young men paraded 
the grounds doing a Slian dance in great exuberance of spirit. 
After the fireworks (he worshipers with lighted candles formed 
a pradaksina procession around the vibSra and then went inside 
for the Magha PujS service. 

Sual Poek Ceremony of Consecrating Images. 

After the evening worship and MSgha PujS service a 
chapter of mouks and novices seated in a circle began the 
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Sual^ Poek chanU The voices ranged In pitch from boyish 
trebles to deep bass and the chaotiog was melodic, The recital 
in unison was interspersed with pauses which in turn were 
followed oft limea by phrasea repeated by one or two voices 
by way of variation. The chanting ceased after midnight and 
then the reading of the life of Buddha began. As each monk 
took his turn in the preaching chair (dharmSsn), his first act 
was to slip the sacred cord (sincaoa)* over hia right arm. He 
then picked up the palm leaf manuscript and intoned or recited 
a chapter; at the conclusion a gong was sounded within Iho 
temple. At this signal an orchestra outside struck up and 
played for a short ’interval while another monk took the 
chair. 

Within the vihlra was an altar with about two dosen 
bronze images of Buddha, and behind the altar and along the 
wall were four larger images made of brick and mortar coveted 
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1 . ^uct, "to chBDt" tfoiD sa^hyay^, "to reheario, to repeat 
tofetKer." In a public atiaciblp the mooka uiualJr hoJd tJielr 
fane firmly be/ora their eyoi that they may not bo dietracted 
by the ecaae before them while ehaotin|. 

2. The eineaiit cord uaed in ceremoniee Is often tied to a bowl 
et luBtral water and extended to the priacipel imege mod 
then to the tenor fiauree on the altar. From there it ie 
paeeod down the line of ebaatlns monko who hold the cord 
between thumb and forefinger, the hande held near the body 
in a worabipful attitude, palms together. 

The cord has many uses. It may be placed about the 
wall of a palace or the fence around a new house to ward 
off evil'influences: it is put about the heads or wriets of a 
bride end. groom In a wedding ceremony: it is tied about the 
w;‘iets of a cherlehed friend on an Bueplelous occasion such 
ae a birthday dr at the New Year, and it ie used at ordlna* 
tlen eervlces and whenever a mcnggala or good-fortune 
service ie conducted. The cord itself consists of several 
etraads of loosely spun cotton thread and is eiioilar’to the 
sacred cord worn.over the left shoulder by every Brabraaa. 

In India the cuaton of using the sincana cord ae a protective 
charra is of great hntlduity, 
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with gold deaf. . A sincana cord liad been* wound about from 
one image to another and one end of the siring brought to 
the monk in the preaching chair. Moat of the images were 
new and many of them had been brought from private homes 
to be consecrated in this Suat Poek ceremony. The eyes of 
I he new images were sealed witli wax and a cloth of white or 
of yellow was placed over the bead and shoulders of each figure. 
The worshipers, seated on mats, extended from in front of the 
altar to the door of the vihSra and even outside blling the 
portico in front. Here before the door was a long low table 
covered with offerings, each Iray of offerings containing e slip 
of paper with the name of the donor or of the deceased in 
whose name the gift had been presented. 

As the hours after midnight crept by many of the 
children in the audience fell asleep Smoke from the numerous 
candles rose about the images in a tenuous but continual cloud. 
The adult auditora continued to sit upright, much of the time 
with palms of hands together, but they bowed reverently to tlm 
floor from time to time to mark the intervals in the reading. 
The selections were intoned rather than read, and so chosen 
that the final chapter, recording the death of Buddha and hia 
attainment of NibbSna, was completed juet before dawn. At 
(his point a monk opened a window shutter mesliog the 6rst 
faint streaks of morning light to the group within. 

The monks then seated (bemselves facing the altar 
and the leader chanted the ^'Presentaiion of Incense and Candles,** 
Utn). Then followed the “Consecration of the 
images of Buddha,** or Buddhalhibeka ceremony. In this the 
Namo and the Saranagamana were chanted, followed by ibe 
Dhammscakkappavaitna Sutra. Then the Buddha Ud9na Gsihs 

was used and a portion of ihe .Vipassan.ibhumi Paiha. As they 
chanted: 

Whenever the Dbarma is made manifest to a brahmana 
who is diligent, sucb a brahmans cap ward off Mara with 
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all Ills aiteudaiUs like (lie dawn drives away darkness and 
fills the air with light,^ 

a monk arose and led a few of tbe laity in the task of unveil, 
ing the images and removing the wax from their eyes. As 
lilts vihara face^l oaat Ihts c'yea of the images wore thus oponcil 
upon the first rays of the rising sun, This Buddha bhiaeka 
f'eremony was spoken of as an ordination ceremony whereby 
the images entered iho pricathood. IVlor to this service the 
imeges were considered to lie simply statues, after the service 
the images were “jjW’. something worshipful and more than 
mere meial They had become sacred and possessed of nSna 
or spirit of intelligence. At the conclusion of the ceremon)^ 
the khao madhupgylsa or celestial food was placed before the 
• • « 

1. Dutfdhb Vtlsna G»tha. 

2. The orlslii of thle ceremony li found la Indie, There' when 
■ mea has purehaeed on Imtse* *'It is his Invnrioble proellee 
to perform carteln ceremonies called *Tran Pratlihta*' or 
the endowment of animation, by whleh he believes that Its 
nature 1« chansed from that of the mere materlsle of which 
It is formed and thet it acquiree not only life but eupernaturai 
powara/' L.S.S.O* Bailey, Populor Hloduiim, Moctnillen&Co.. 
Kew York. 1935, p. Z6 

In Cambodia iuissea of Buddha are likewise coneecrated 
by a ceremony In which the eyee o( the statue are opened. 
*'The Acaraya takes ecieiors and pretends to cut the hair of 
the statue. He does this three times, and each time he 
reelCee a Pall stansa coiled ^hcak Kcntray .... He then takos 
a raxor and preteada to ahave the head of the Buddha, He 
does this three times and each time he recites a staoxa of. 
Pali called Kdmboet Kor .... Then he tnkea two needles and 
places them, one on the left hand and oae on the right of 
the etatue Then he takes the needle resting on tbe left 
hand and pretends to pierce the right eye of the statue; then 
he takes the needle on tbe right hand and touches tbe left 
eye wltb the point. All the worebipers then cry out three 
times in Pali. *We have now happily opened the eyes.,*’ 

Adbomard Loclerc, te Bu<frfhixme ou Paris 

Smeet lerou 2 , 139», p. 369. 
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n«wly consecrated Images^ as the handbills bad annovtnced. 
Later in the morniug food was presented (o the monks and 
the new vihata was dedicated to the service of Buddhism. In 
Bangkok the Suat Peek ceremony is not used, but at a similar 
service when images are consecrated the Lite of Buddha is 
read. 

Merit is made hy hearing (not necessarily listening) 
Aermons and chantA. People sometimes say of certain sutras 
llmt they aro **swcet lo the car.*" Although these are chanted 
in puli and are imiiuelligible lo lha average listener iho stylo 
of chanting is indeed pleasing. The principal modes of 
chanting arc; 

1. Sanyoga, -an intonation that is low-pitched, slow and 

sustained. This is lUs style most frequently 
heard. 

2. Msgadba,-or Mogodb.-a more staccato, recitative form. 

derived from Ceylon and used by the Dbam. 
mayut group. 

3. Sarabhanna. - chanting done in a high-pitched, minor 

key, with a note of sorrow. 

4. AtSnStiya, - chanting that is rapid, staccato, and performed 

hy sets of four chanters with a senior monk 
who aits by (nang prok) to superintend. 

5. Suat Peek. - a melodic and gay fonn, done with mixed 

voices, both treble and bass. 

6. Roi Keo - a fairly rapid form of chanting used with 

prose. 

7. Indbravijieo, -a simple style of chanting used by school 

children as well as monks and suitable for 
either PSli or Thai sutras. 

When images of Buddha are cast a style of chanting 
U followed which somewhat resembles ihat used at Suat Peek 
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ceremonies. On such occasions four monks grouped in polrs 
chain the: 

Buddha Manggala Gatha 
The sun is hot by day, the moon shines by night, 
The warrior appears majestic in his armor, 

The steadfast brahmana reflects gloriously. 

The Lord Buddha shines with power by day and night. 
With this true declaration may happiness come at 
al) times.^ 

Festivals such as the one at Wat Tha Satoi are held 
not only for purposes of dedication but also to supply the 
monastery with net^ded utensils by such organized giving. Usually 
a committee with an abbot or a prominent layman is in charge 
of the arrangements and the publicity. As an aid to giving, 
the printed announcement sometimes contoins a coupon which 
can be tom off and the amount of money pledged by llie donor 
filled in and sent to the temple, The following example of a 
public announcement sent out to individuals contains a reference 
to different Buddhist scriptures used in the ceremony. 

Annotmeing the Dedication of a Vihara at Wat Sat Mula, 
I hereby announce to all faithful followers of Buddha 
that because of the generous help of the subscribers to the 
new vihira at Wat Sai Mula I have been able to cany 
this task to completion. Now we shall dedicate this vihira 
henceforth to the Buddhist religion. The program is as 
follows: 

On the nth day of the waxing moon, third month, 
the 23rd of January, B.E. 2480 (1^37) at 3.00 p.m., the 

• ■ • 

1, SMP. vol. 1, p. 322. See Dbeoimapaea 26.387, $BE. vel. 10. p, 
90. This eutra it alto wbea sold leaf ia applied to aa 

irnage, and whan tha fialals or ^0 Fa ara raiaa^ tQ the ropt 
Of a libera, 
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people wit! form d piocession to the lemple. Thereafter 
each day until the 15th there will be a presentation of 
food and offerings at the temple. 

On the 12ih at 3.00 p m., there tvill be processions 
from many temples to this wat. That evening at 8.00 p.m. 
there will be a service in which the account of the building 
of this vihSra will be given in the form of questions and 
answers from several pulpits after the manner of expound* 
ing the story of Nang Visakba. 

On the 13ib at 3.00 p.m. there will be further 
processions from different temples. At 8.00 p.m. there will 
be preaching from two pulpits In the form of questions 
and answers concerning benevolence, the Precepts, and 
meditation. Also from VsirorUora will be read the chapters 
of Madriya and Kumira in the common dialect. 

On the 14th at 3.00 p.m. there will be another 
procession. At 8.00 p.m, there will be preaching concerning 
the Great Baja or of Nagarakanda from Vtasanlatv using 
one pulpit. 

On the 15th at 9.00 a.m. the monks will be presented 
with food and gifts. At 6.00 p.m. there will be a service 
of cbanling and also preaching. 

Therefore 1 take ihla occasion to invite all the faithful 
followers of Buddha to attend ibese services of rejoicing, worship, 
and preaching the value of giving, the value of the Precepts 
and of meditation, io order that they may be benefiled by 
this worship in the present, in days to come and throughout 
all future time. 

(Signed) Phra AdhikSra Gam Ilia 
Abbot of Wat Sal Mula. 

One temple used two diffeteut types of printed handbills 
00 the occasion of the completion of work done in repairing 
and gilding an image of Buddha. The first was: 



Announcement of a Merit-Making to all the Faithful. 

Inasmacli as tl)a failliful supporters have cooipleied 
the task of coverlug with gold leaf the image of ilie reclui- 
ing Buddha at the Temple of the Reclining Buddha, Fa 
Bong District, the following celebration will take place: 

Ou Feb. 14tb of this year (1938) the fifth raonlh 
northern reckoning, the 14th of the waxing moon, there 
will be a presentation of offerings from about sixty different 
tomple groups. 

On Feb. 15, fifth month, 15lh day of the waxing 
moon, tiie full moon, there will be a presentation of food 
to the monks In tlie morning. Offerings will he brought 
from about fifty temple groups. At night tliere will be u 
sermon aod a Suat Peek service until dawn. 

On Feb. 16ili, fifth month, first day of the waning 
moon, tlie monks will be fed and offerings presented thus 
completing the celebration; 

Tiioreforc I invite you to make an offering such us 
the Ollier temple grou|>8 are pTosentiug,* namely an enamel 
bosiu, fish, milk, and other food and at the top of the 
offering a rupee. Kindly bring this on the 14 February, 
fifth month. 14l]i day of llic waxing moon. 

(Signed by a committee of four monks). 

Tiio above announcement was scut to individual laymen. 
On yellow paper ajiolher notice was sent to the abbots of 
temples saying: 

The image of the Reclining Buddlia has been repaired 
uiid covered with gold leaf, the amount spent for tills being 
more tlian five hundred rupees. It is now fitting that this 
should be celebrated by presenting offerings to the Three Gems. 
The program is as follows; 

On tlie 14tli and 15tli of February, this year, llic. 
fifth moDtb, the I4th and ISth days, all the different temple 
groups will come to present gifts. On tlie 16lh of February 


gifts will be prcsentc«i, Therefore ihe supporters of this 

temple invite yon, the abbot of- Wat . together 

with all the monks^ novices and laity connected with your 
temple, to come and take part in this merit making festival 
and to bring your gifts on the ... day of the fifth month. 
We iuviie one monk from your temple to come and receive 
gifts. 

(Signal by a conimiUoe of four monks). 

It Khould l>o noted that dilfoTcnl dates for presenting 
offerings aro suggested to different temples so that there will 
11 ut bo LOO much cciigesiiou in the temple precincts when tlie 
various groups arrive, One monk from each neighboring wat 
was invited to come and receive a share of the gifts presented 
to this tempU. 

Wat San Pa Sao also sent out two types of handbills, 
one to the laity and one to tbe abbots of temples asking for 
help in constructing a dormitory. One of these began with 
ail announcement in Pali and concluded with: 

We solicit gifts from one stang (• cent) up ...and 
invite you to join us in presenLing offerings by means of 
Trust Nam on the ISlh of ihe waxing moon, fifth month. 

Another appeal for funds for a dormitory requested 
gifts for ‘'supporting the religion to the end of five thousand 
years.’* Sometimes all the buildings belonging to a temple arc 
repaired or rebuilt in one great undertaking,-thus Wat Pa Gae 
Yong began a campaign for funds in February, 1938, to repair 
the vihara, altar, llie images, the pavilion, and the wall. These, 
when completed, would be formally dedicated to religious uses 
on the last day of a temple festival. There is a regular formula 
of presentation in making gifts to a temple. For a frwti or 
dormitory tbe lay donors say: 

Reverend Sirs (bliaotcs), we humbly beg to present 
this dormitory to the bhikkhus who have come from the 
four directions, and to those who will come lieieafier, 
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Reverend Sits, may the Sangba receive this dormitory 
iQ order that beoe£td and happiness may come to us to 
the end of time. 

The giving of dormitories to the Order was sanctioned ^ 

by Buddha and is considered especially meritotioos because 
such dwellings protect the monks from cold, heat, wild animals 
and insects, and give the monks a place in which to practice 
meditation and tranquility 

In the low delta land around Bangkok it is considered 
meritorious to give a bridge to a temple or community. It is 
pointed out that because bridges are useful to both friends and 
foes that such giving represents the highest form of altruism. 

On important occasions such as an ordination service or a 
Kathin ceremony a Prutad PJtwio may be presented. This 
consists of a float made of wood or banana sulks representing 
a PrEsad or palace and adorned with wax (phung) shaped to 
form flowers. From ibis wax the monks can make candles 
for use In worship. Sometimes flags or decorative banners 
are given to the temple. These are of cloth or paper and 
highly decorated with designs and pictures. This custom of 
presenting banners arose in ancient India at a time of fatnine 
when men could not give food as an act of worship but could 
give articles they made instead. ’e 




CHAPTER V 

RITES AND DUTIES OF THE MONKS 

• • • 

The ceremonies &nd life of the monks sport from 
the iaity will be discussed in this chapter. 

1. Entering the Monastic Order. 

The u\ie disciple of Buddha is not the liouseholdcr 
but the man who renounces the world, assumes the yellow 
robes and enters the Monastic Order. To Upasampada is to 
enter the Monutary as a bhikkhu, and to Pamhaja, according 
to Thai usage, is to enter as a no?jce. Those intending to re- 
main in the monastery as novices for a period longer than a 
few days must know how to read and write,-a necessUy 
which served as a spur to learning in times past, and they 
must study the rules and precepts for novices. When they 
have shown themselves prohcient In these they are given cer* 
tidcates permitting them to enter. These certiKcates, which are 
printed forms of various styles issued by the different temples, 
must be signed by the district bead, the Chao Gana Tambol. 
In addition the candidate must learn a number of Fili re¬ 
sponses to be used in the ordination service. 

The initiate preparing to enter the Monastic Order 
is a ^ 0 ^,-the name of the serpent race of ancient India.i 
• • • 

1. A Nags saiunad human ahapa aad waa ordcilBad a Buddbiat 
noalc la order to obtata more quickly a human nature. 
But hia true nature havlag beea dlacloaed in bla sleep, 
be waa axpelled from the moaaetery by Buddba. (Maba* 
vagga I. 63. 1—4). But la leaviag be aeked that he might 
make of hie name an offering to Buddha and thle waa 
graated. heace candidates now bear the name Naga. The 
true Pall term for a candidate Is u^omnipodopek^M. ••One 
desiring ordination.'* 
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Relatives and friends make the occasion of entering the priest¬ 
hood a joyful one and devote several days to the festivities. 
The expenses vary with the amount of feasting and the num¬ 
ber of gifts presented, the minimum cost being about $15.00 
to pay for the robes aud uleosils of the new bbikkhu- Those 
who share the expenses share in the merit that is made so this 
is borne with a light heart; 

The Candida to must first present himself lo on abbot 
or an Vpajipiayn (a mnnk with j'ower to ordain), apply to enter 
the monastery and agree on a dale, preferaldy nii auspicious 
one. Tie must also seek one or two monks to act as teatbers 
or Atiaryfi whi> will iustract him in (he Pali responses re<|uired 
and who will assist the Upajjhiya at the time of ordination. 
These instructors are known as the Pkra Karmavacacarya 
and the Phra AnuA<tt>anacanja. As the appointed day draws 
near the parents of the candidate may send out printed invi¬ 
tations such as the following: 

We_(father) and_(mother) 

will sponsor the entry into the priesthood of our 

son-(name). The celebration will begin July 22, 

19—. On the morning of the 23rd at 9.00 o’clock, 
which is the 12ih of the waxing meon, eighth month, 
(here will be the Kharan Naga ceremony. In the after¬ 
noon at 1.00 o’clock the procession will form to take 
the Naga to Wat Ketukaram. After the ordination 
ceremony the monks will be invited to hold a worship 
service at our home. 

Oq the morning of the 24th monks will be pre¬ 
sented with food at our home, and another service will 
be held. This will conclude the celebration. We hereby 
iuviie you, respected friends, to come and take part in 
this merit-making. 

The capdidate may take up residence in the monas¬ 
tery a few days ahead of ordination in order Jo study the 
responses and acquaint himself with monastic leguUtious, 
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On the morning the Niga is to enter the temple 
his eyebrows are shaved, either by a monk or a Uytoan, and 
iben there is usually held in his home a khvan or leaving, 
taking ceremony. This is a Brahman custom which has been 
retained because of its usefulness at a solemn hoar. In some 
places a white'clad Brahman priest may be obtained to con* 
duet the ceremony, if none is available a layman takes charge. 
The Khvan is a guardian spirit, or spirit of life witbin the 
initiate which must be invited to enter the priesthood wiih him, 
otherwise misfortune and illness may result. An altar is set 
up witli a l«» Bri or five-tieted arrangement of flowers and 
banana leaves in the center and about tins is a white clulli 
which later may be placed on the bed of the absent monk. 
A sacred thread is tied about tlie hands of the candidate, be 
is given coconut milk to drink, and the leader of the cere* 
mony begins a long erbortaiion telling the Niga of the debt 
of gratitude he owes bis parents, of ibeir pleasure at bis en. 
tering the priesthood, and of the life of strict discipline that 
must be his in the monastery. If it is a short ceremony the 
speaker concludes by invokiug a blessing upon the candidate. 
In a longer ceremony the Brahman priest or the layman who 
acts as a substitute recites the: 

Tham Khvan NSga, or ‘The Initiate’s Khvan Ceremony.” 

He begins the address wiib a long invocation to 
Buddha, the Dharraa and the Order, then says: 

I shall DOW declare the blessed teaebings of the 
Buddha to this Niga who seeks the rewards of the priesu 
hood. May heavenly power and grace attend my words and 
make them a blessing. May they have the victorious power 
of the words of India Posiya who gave Phusaii (his wife) 
a blessing whose e(Tect never ceased. May all my blessings 
be like that. 
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I shall call upon llie dcvaiiis of every hcaveuly al ode* 
on Siva the Lord of the World who rides upon Ihe bull Usu* 
bharaja, on hi$ son Khanda who rides the peacock, on the 
great lord Vishnu who rides the Garuda bird wbiih every* 
one honors, on the victorious lord Indra in his chariot, on 
Visivaksrma and Maialt and all devaiSs in ihe glorious 
universe, and on ihe glorious and powcrrul Lord of the 
Sun who rides in his golden chariot,-all ihcve I ml) upon 
and invite to come and assist in this ceremony and to 
share In the fruit of the tueric that arises from this en. 
taring into the priesihood. 

May they all give heavenly beauty, happiness, faith 
and beneficial advice. May offerings of meritorious things 
be made to the deceased relatives of ibis Naga. May 
those relatives escape from su^edng and achieve celestial 
happiness free from sin and may they share in the offer¬ 
ings by receiving them with joyful thanksgiving. 0 Angelic 
Beings, come to this joyous assembly by reason of my 
ioviution. 

Let us take an example from Buddhism. When llie 
Victorious Teacher achieved enlightenment he did so by a 
life of devotion as a monk. Although he poacessod the 
wealth of a great monaich he did not coiisider it to he 
valuable, but as dust under his feet. He abo gave up his 
wife Bimba and his son Flihula. He determined (o become 
a bhikkhu and to teach mankind. This he did and 
achieved enlightenment. According to the casiom in Buddha 
circles, devaiS lords of all ranks, Indra and the brahmas 
come to present offerings In wowhip. Because of this 
example vre likewise call upon the devatSs at this time 
for this one who enters f the priesthood) by ibis great 
ceremony. 

0 NSga, great merit s yours, your motives are pure, 
the wisdom of Ihc Three Chiraclcristics is yours. You |iave 


Icen tLst ific condition of a householder is not a des^irabie 
one and diat the life of an ascetic is one of beauty. May 
you persevere and grow in the religion* having faith with¬ 
out fear, seeing the meritorious reward of ascetic life* 
seizing upon the grace of liuddha as a ladder, and being 
without interest iu worldly things. 

The life of a monk 1$ one of greatest bene&t. en¬ 
abling a mao to cross the dangers and sorrows of ibis 
world. The yellow robe is a victorious banner enabling 
one to extinguish sorrow and enter heaven and NibbSiia. 
0 Nago, it is difficult for men to reach the high estate 
that Is yours. They are darkly engrossed in ibe sensual 
world in which the highest wisdom never arises To be 
thus entering the priesthood is to he above all mankind. 
You are now entering the monastery; may all the devatSs 
come and protect you from all dangers tliat arise. May 
the devHiSs assist you to complete this ceremony of enter¬ 
ing Lite priesthood by reason of these my words. Beat the 
gong thrice and give forth the victorious blessing.^ 

During the ceremony the candidate wears a white 
robe whicl) is sometimes highly embroidered, a princely garment 
wbicli he can easily slip off as bO changes to the yellow robes 
in the temple. 

After this leave-ukiiig ceremony at the home, the 
young man is escoited like Prince Slddhlrtha in joyful pro¬ 
cession to the temple. Sometimes a blue or gold ceremonial 
umbrella is held over him en route, a pointed crown placed on 
his head, and lie 1$ escorted in regal style by a retisue of 
Hag bearers and a native band. In the past lie was frcqucuQy 

• • ■ 

L This is a traosUtion o( tour aed oae-hslf pages o< tweoty- 
four pages coverioK ^tiia invocation found in Thont KAvon 
Tong Ton|f* Uantch Subliapbala Press. tdlS. SimiUc invocations 
are found io Pfojam Josn Khvdfl sobhanabibaadhaakar Press, 

IMl, pp, ir-3S. 
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mounted oq a horse, now he soiuellmes goes to the temple in 
a motor car. In country districts small candidates for the no* 
vUi&lc. may be carried on the shoulders of stalwart men amid 
a good deal of jouncing and jesting. In procession are carried 
the gifts for the candidate and for ihe monks who conduct 
the ceremony, clolb, flowers, candles, incense, food and the 
various utensils prescribed for a bhikkhu, 

Upon reaching the temple the Niga and bis escort 
of relatives and friends encircle the Uposalha hall throe 
times, at the conclusion of which the candidate bows before 
the siraa stones in front of the building and recites a prayer 
invoking Buddha to forgive his sins and to grant a blessing. 
After this the candidate bids farewell to his parents and they 
lead him up the steps of the Uposalha ball and band him 
over to the monks within. Sometimes a little by*play is enacted 
here in which a person in the role of MSra, the Tempter, 
stands in the doorway and protests tliat the candidate sliould 
not enter the priestliood, or that he really docs not wish lo 
enter.' lu the end he gives way and the people move inside 


1. IQ Cambodia the candidate llkewiae re<eaact3 the flight ot 
Prince Siddhartha. **As Buddha fled by borse from the 
royal place of Kiag Suddliodaoa, so this ioitiste. oa horse* 
back, has the air of fleeing from the house of bis fatter. 
1 . Tbe man who bolds the bridle of the horso represents 


. ) 


. 1^ 

t- 




Zedra: those who esrry tbe parasols are two brahmss; the 
Crowd of frieads and women wblcb precede tbe cortege 
’ ife the devatas and devis who served as the escort of 
• Buddha ... Sometimes a young man holds the tail of tho 
. •,horse, he represents the faithful servant ef Siddhartha 
’ Vhoi bav'(ag teksa tbe tail of the terse Ka&thaka. leaped 
f 'WJth'i single liound the walls of the royal city. Before the 
cortege, armed with clubs and swords with thsir heeds 
; >«oyered with ..the ’masks of giants and monsters, the dancers 
.-.^^aJfO p.thouaand oontpriiona and appear to combat and 
jrieij to stop.ihe cortegesarri»y of Mara which 
■ ' ’kffdmpls y© *o 5 |j»o%s * Ac *iiiarcU of tbe young man towards 
4>iAli.6l'p\Vactioff:".Ad&'dnard Led ere, ie BudiMms CU 
CcmMge, p. 40e, 
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wheTO '.be candidate bows before ibc central image of Buddba 
and tlien takes bis place before (he cbopler of monks there 
assembled. 

Not more than three candidates are received by an 
Upajjliiiya at any one ordination service. As few as eight moi^ka 
may parlucipate lo the ceremony but the approved number is 
twenty* eight A In tUU case twenty'live monks sic in two con¬ 
centric scmi-oircles nt a preacrlbed distance of about twenty 
inches apart. The ends of the semi-circle are neatest the door. 
The UpajjbSya sits in the center of the curve, bis back to the 
altar, and facing the door and the entering candidate. Just 
within the ends of the semi.circle sit the two monks who have 
acted as the tutors of the candidate. 

The candidate with his gifts of candles, incense aud 
robes approaches the chapter of monks, bows three lliues before 
tho UpajjhSya and asks to be admitted to the priesthood. 

Upa^ampada Rile.^ 

Speaking In Pali he says, “Bliaiite, I come to the Blessed 
One who attained Parinibbana long ago, and to the Dharma 
and to the Order for refuge. 

Bhantc, May 1 enter tlie priesthood in the Vinaya 
Dharioa of the Blessed One. 

Bbante, for the second time I come to the Blessed 
One who attained Parinibbfna long ago, and to tlie DbaYma 
and to the Order for refuge. 

• • • 

1 . A '^chapter*' p( monks naj coaaiat of any &uii]bar'froin four 
to thirty or rnoro. Nine or tea la a eomooa namber. For any 
ceremony lavolvlnf only the Saosha the favorite number is 
tsveatytive.—allo'%'ie$ (or five mooks for each one hundred 
present at the First Councit after IWddUa'e death. 

2. Dy Priaea VajiranaavaroroB. m Upaaampadavidbl. Mahameku. 

taraiavldayalai Press. Cf. Mahevagga 1.76 SfiB. Yol. 13 

pp. 230*233. 


Bhanle, may 1 enter llte piicslhood in lUc Virwyi 
Dhaima of I he Blcwed One. 

Blianie, for i)ic third time J eoinc lo ilie Blessed 
One who aiuiiied ParmibbaDa long ago, atjd lo the Dliarma 
and the Order for rcfuge. 

Bhantc, may I enter the priesthood in ihc Vinaya 
Dhamia of the Blessed One. 

Bhanle, 1 heg to enier ihe priesihood, May you 
receive these yellow robes and admit me to the Sanglja, 

Bhante. for the second time I ask admission inio 
ihc Order. May you receive those yellow robes and admit 
me to the Sanglta. 

Bhanle. for the third time I a^k admission into the 
Order. May you receive these yellow robes and admit me 
10 ibe Sangba." 

Then the Upajjhaya who receives the yellow robes sliuuld teach 
the novice concerDiug the Three Gems which are tlic funda- 
Q)enl&ls of the Vinaya Dharma and lead him to trust in them 
lor refuge. He should show the novice the value of entering 
the priesthood and tell him the five meditations, having him 
repeat them as follows. 

“Hair, body-hair, nails, teeth, skin; skin, teeth, nails, 
body*hair, hair.” 

Then the Upajjbaya bands the yellow robes to the 
novice, tells him bow lo put them ou, and bids him leavc- 
A bhikkhu may then go will), the candidate Co show him how 
to put them on... 

When the candidate returns lie prescutb gifts lo llie 
two acarya (instructor#), bows three limes with palms of hands 
togelber and asks for the Refuge and the Precepts. 

“Bhaute, 1 ask for the Refuge and llic Prreapta. 
For lire second lime I ask for the Refuge and the Precepts. 
For the third lime I ask for the Refuge and the Pretepts.” 
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The at ary a ll»cn lead ihe candidate in the Pali response: 

"Let obeisanfe be made to the Blessed One, the 
Self*enlightened. I come to the Lord Buddha for refuge, 
I come to the Dbarma for refuge. I come to the Order 
for refuse. For ihe second iloie I came Co the Lord Buddba... 
...etc.” 

For ihe third lime I cotne to the Lortl Buddho...etc-’* 

The acirya ihea say?, “This completes the Refuge.” 
The candidate reples “Aina blianie ” Then llte acirya leads the 
QOvice in repeating the Ten Precepw: 

“Refrain from killing creattm*s- Refrain from Blcaliiig. 
Rcfrain from sexual intercourse. Refrain from lying. Re- 
frain from spirits or fermented liquor. Refrain from 
eating at forbidden times. Refrain from dancing, music and 
shows. Refrain from adorning the body with flowers, per- 
fume or ointments. Refrain from sleeping on a high or 
wide bed. Refrain from receiving money.” Then be adds, 
‘T diligently observe these Ten Precepts.”^ 

After the candidate bows throe times he takes up the 
lagging bowl, goes to the UpojjhSya, places the bowl to his 
left, presents offerings to the UpajjhSya, bows three limes, then 
kneels with hands together and asks for the fiissaj/a (dependence 
or relation of pupil to senior monk). 

“BhaJUe, I ask for nissaya. 

Bhante, for ihe second time I ask for nissaya. 

Bhanle, for the third time I ask fur nissaya. 

Bhaute, I beseech you to he my UpajjhSya.” 

When the Upajjhiya has declared his willingness, the 
novice then says: 

• • • 

1, Thi* is the ee4 ot the edreraosjr for aovices whe enter the 

inoossterr for a few days only. 
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"From this day forlU the tbera will l>e in charge of 
me and 1 shall be under the care of the thera,”^ 

He bows thrice. Then the UpajjhSya explains to the 
candidate that he must remember the Plli name to be given 
him as he enters the Order, ihc name of his* Upajjh3ya and 
the name) of his robes and howl. Then an SeSrya hangs the 
howl by Us strap over his left shoulder and saya to him: 

‘This is your bowl/' “Ama bhaate/’ he replies. 
"This is your outer robe.” “Ama bhante.” 

“This is yonr inner robe.” “Ama bhante/* 

“fhifi is your lower rolie.” “Ama bhanic/* 

One of tlie two SnSrya llieii orders tlie no vine to siaivl 
at some distance from the assembly of monks. Then the aedrya 
kneels on a cloifi spread before him, bows three limes and says, 
“All honor to the Blessed One. Arab ant, Supreme 
Lord Buddha,” three times. Then with hands placed together 
he addresses the assembly: 

“Way the Sangha hear me. This (name of candidate) is 
the novice who is under (name of UpajjhSya) U the as¬ 
sembly is ready 1 shall examine him.” 

To the candidate he says: 

“Give heed to what 1 say. This is the time for honesty 
and truth. As you are questioned in the midst of (his 
assembly concerning anything, if it exists, M/ so; if it does 
not exist, say so. Do not be ashamed (o speak, do not be 
hesitant. The bhikkhus ask whether you have the follow¬ 
ing diseases. 

“Do you have leprosy ?” “No, bhante.” 

“Do you have boils ?” “No, bhante,” 

“Do you have ring worm?” “No, bhante.” 

• « • 

1. This it the eod«I the ceremoav for those who Uke the ro^ular 
vowe o( a qov|ce, 
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“Tuberculosis?” “No. bhanle.” 

“Epilepsy ?” “No.. bbante ” 

“Are you human ?“ “Yes, bhante.” 

“Are you a male?” ‘Yes, bbante.” 

“Are you free V” “i'cs, bUnte.” 

“Arc you free of debt?*’ “Yes, bhanie.^’ 

“Ate you released from service 

10 the government?** “Yes, bbante.'* 

“Have you permission from 
your parents?” “Yes, bhniue.” 

“Are you twenty years old?** *“Yes, bhante.” 

“Have you your bowl (pindapata) and robes (civara)?” 
“Yes, bhante” 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is, 

“What is the name of .your UpajjhSya ?“ 

“The name of my Upajjhaja is,___— 

Then the Scary a returns to the assembly, bows, kneels 
and says: 

“May the Sangha bear me. This candidate (name) 
under (name of UpajjbSya) 1 have examined. If the Sangha 
is willing may he.be allowed to .come forward.” 

At the command to come the novice approaches, bovfs 
three times, kneels with hands together and aays: • 

“I beg admission to the Sangha, bhante, may the 
Sangha adroit me. 

“Pot the second time I beg admission. 

“for the third time I beg admission to the Sapgha. may 
the Sangha admit me.” 

The Upajjhaya invites the assembly to examine the 

• • • 

1 . This part of the ceremou? which Incluaea the queetlooe xb 
Karmavcco aa<| held in particular reverence hy the laity. 
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novice in regard lo ilic a'ntoravikodharMUt (obslacles to colcring 
Order) saying: 

^This novice named (name) is an initiate whom I sponsor 
and be wishes to enter the priesthood before this Sangha. 
I invite the Sangha to e^iaroine this sSmanem by asking 
the antarSyikadiiarma. He knows the prescribed form of 
the Upasampada ceremc^y. Lei us agree lo conduct the 
ceremony with the prescribed kammavScS form together 
with the four*fo]d announcement in order tliat nothing be 

amiss./ 

Then an icSrya says, 

*'May che Sangha hear me. (Name-) is the pupil of (tlie 
tlpajjhfiya). If the members of the Sangha assembled here 
are ready I wiU ask the antarSyikadh&rma of him. 

(Name of initiate-) give heed to what 1 say. This is the 
time for honesty and truth. I shall ask concerning that 
which has happened. If it exists, say so. Do you have 
the following diseases ? (Then comes a repetition of tho 
diseases and obstacles to the end of that paragraph, page 
145) 


Then the ficSrya says: 

‘'May the ^ngha hear me. (Name-) the pupil of CUpaj* 
jhlya) U free from the Eight Obstacles. He has hia bowl 
an(f robes. (Name-) begs admission to the Sangha. (Name-) 
is his Upajjhlya. If the merribers of the Sangha assembled 
here are ready they should admit (Name-) to the Sangha. 
(Name-) is hia UpajjhSya. This is the prescribed manner. 
May the Sangha hear me. 

(Name-) is the pupil of (Name of Upajjhfiya).* He 
is free of the Eight Obstacles. He has his bowl and robes. 
He begs admission to the Sangha. (Name-) is his Upaj* 
jhlya. May the Sangha admit (Name-). (Name-) is hid 
Upajjhiyt. In admitting (Name-), (Name-) is his Upaj* 
jhS)ts. 

Let those who are agreed keep silent. If anyone 
.do^ not. agree, let him speak out. -For the second time 
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i speak. May the Saiigha heat me. (A repctiliun of the 
above). 

For the third lime I speak. May the Sangha hear 
me. (A lepetiiion of the above). Let those who are agreed 
keep silent. If anyone does not agree, lei him speak out. 
(Name-) the Sangha admits to the priesthood- (Name-) 

U his DpajjhSya. The Sangha is agreed therefore ia silent. 

I too become silent.’’ 

With these words the service of admission to the 
priesthood is concluded. Either immediately following tbia, or 
aome time later, the one newly admitted to the Order U given 
instruction concerning the life of a bhikkhu. This U delivered 
in Psli as follows: 

The Bok Anusasana.' 

The Blessed One gave permission to tell those entering 
the Sangha the Four Resources (things to depend on) and 
the Four Things to Avoid. 

Those who are in the Sangha must seek their food 
by begging. 

This must you do throughout your life. In addition 
to that you may have food given to the Sangha, food given 
by special invitation to the monks, food given by lot, food 
placed in the bowl, food given on Uporalba days, and food 
given on tlie first days of the half*month. 

Those who are in ihe Sangha use clothing gathered 
from cemeteries. 

This you must do throughout your life. In addition 
to that you may have cloth made of bark, cotton cloth, silV 
cloth, wooleji cloth, linen cloth and cloth made of misted threads. 

Those in, the Sangha use the roots of trees as dwell¬ 
ing places, 

This must you do throughout your life. In addition 

• • • 

1, Prince Vajirananwaroro*. Uposompa<ioy,dh}, pp. 3J*40,. . 
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' to that you may dwell in a dormitory, a lean-lo, a dwell* 
iug of more than ooe floor, a fiat-roofed house or a cave. 
. Those in the Sangha use cow urine for medicine. 

. You should do ibis as long as you live. In addition 
may have clarified butter, thick butler, oil, honey, 
molasses and sugar, 

Bhikkhus in the Sangha must not have sexual inter¬ 
course, not even with animals. 

Bhikkbus who have sexual intercourse are not sam- 
ana^ are not of the lioesge of the great Sskya Son- They 
are like a man beheaded, the head cannot be attached to 
the l»dy agaiu. Thus the bbikkhu who indulges in sexual 
inierCouse * is not a samaoa, he is not of the lineage of 
great Sakya Son. This you ought not do throughout you 
life. 

Bhikkbus in the Sangha ought not carry off that 
which is not given them, like thieves, they ought not take 
even a blade of grass. 

. A bhikkhu who takes that which is not givcu him. 
like a thief, whether a baht, or worth a baht, or more chan 
a baht, is not a samana. He is not of the lineage of the 
great Sakya Son. He is like a yellow leaf that lias become 
deiaolied frouj the stalk, not able to become greeo again. 

. ^ thief, takes (hat which is not given 

himr wKelher. a baht; or worth a baht, or more ihau a 
baht, is uot a'Sam ana, he is not of the lineage of the great 
Sakya Son:- This you musrcot do throughout youi life. 

A bhikkhu in the Order ought not lake life, not 
tom tlfe Ufp of a red or black ant: 

A bhikkhu who .takes the life of a human being 
'Cveitxme not-yet born, is not samana,. is not of the lineage 
‘ ‘Of the .great. Sakya Son. He is like a thick atone broken 
into two pieces, it » impossible to imt the pieces together 
again... A bhikkhu .likewise, whu takes tlic lile of a human 
being is not a samana, is not of the lineage of the great 
Sakya Son. This you must not do throughout your life, 
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A bhikkhu wbo has enter«d the Order ought not 
bo&st th&t he bos reached the highest s<age of Dbarma, 
say it) g, “I rejoice in a quiet bouse (heart).*’ 

A hhikkhu wbo bas filthy desires, whom wicked 
desites have covered, who boasts that he has reathed the 
highest stage of ihe Dharma,-which is not true, whether 
the highest stage of meditation, or concentration, or the 
eight stages of insight, or the Way, or the Frait. is not a 
samana, is not of the lineage of the great Sikya Son. He 
is like a sugar palm tree with the top cut oft. which is not 
able to grow again. A hhikkhu who has evil desires, whom 
evil desires liave covered, who boasts that he has reached 
llie highest Dliarma,-which is not true, is not a samana, 
is not of tiie Uncage of the great Sakya Son. This you 
ought not do throughout your life. 

The Blessed One, Arahant, the self-enlightened Lord, 
gave the true precepts, gave the right meditation, gave the 
right wisdom in many passages for the purpose of showing 
that Nibbana is the way to overcome intoxication (with 
the world). It is the road that leads from desire, that 
uproots desires, that cuts them off. It is the Way to end 
lust, to cleanse ilie mind, to extioguisb suffering. In (he 
precepts, the meditation, the wisdom, in the meditation 
which the precepts assist, is (hat whicli produces great fruit 
and benefit. * ' ; 

Wisdom which meditation cultivates leads to great 
and beneficial fruit. Mind which has bees assisted by 
wisdom escapes rightly from wickedness, namely from desire, 
from craving for existence, from ignorance, Tlierefore 
you should study the precepts with respect, study that which 
is the Vinaya Dharma which the Tathagata proclaimed; 
lie not liet'dless in doing this. 

At the conclusion the neophyte bows three times and 
says, “Ama lihanle.” He should present gifts to the UpajjUiySi 
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the Icarya and the other bhikkhus at the end ot the ordinallop 
ceremony, and then while the monks chant the AnumndanS 
blessing he should Trual Nam, thereby disiribuling ilie blessing 
or merit to hU parents, relatives and benefactors. 

It is quite customary to have a Chalonu Vhra at the 
home of uew monk on the day after the ordination ceremony. 
Ills parents or relatives invite the monks who participated in 
the ordination service to come and partake ot a morning meal 
and then to hold a service of worship in the home. But 
sometimes this little family feast and service is deterred until 
shortly before the monk leaves the priesfhoud. 

About two months after )tc enters tite Order the monk 
should show his gratitude to his parents by conducting a service 
of worship In their home and by preaching to (hem the Dlmrma. 
It will be recalled that Buddha preached to his mother after 
his enlightenment. 

A man who has entered and left the priesihuod three 
times may not enter again for tfie fourth time. If a husband 
goes into the monastery for seven days only he retains legal 
control over his properly. If he goes in fur a longer period, 
the property he had at the time of bis marriage goes to his 
wife unless lie has made some other provision for (be disposal 
of his goods. If the wife maintains the home while he is in 
the priesthood and he leaves the Order and goes liack to her. 
then he again becomes head of the house and owner of the 
property. If a government ofhcial goes into the priesthood 
during the three months of the rainy season, this does not 
constitute s divorce between husband and wife and the govern- 
meot continues the salary of the official during this period. 
However, only one such. period in the priesthood is provided 
for. 

By entering tlie Monastic Order a man can make 
great merit for himself. A woman cannot make merit (his 
way, conscqucnlly she looks to her son or sons to enter ilie 
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priesthood to make merit for her, Tlie first concern of a 
novice* therefore, ia to make merit for bU mother. 

2. The Uposatha Ceremony. 

This monastic ceremony should not be confused wilb 
the lay observance of Uposatha Day described in Chapter III. 

Twice each month the bhikkhus ohservo Uposatha.- 
on the ISth of the waxing moon and the L4ih or 15th of the 
waning, and at this time the 227 Piiimokkha (binding, obligatory) 
rules are rehearsed. In Bangkok this service is usually held 
at night whereas in northern Thailand it is observed in the 
morning. This ceremony is a Sanghakurma and consequently 
must be held within an Uposatha hall having aims boundary 
stones. Monks residing in a temple having no Upo»atha hall 
mu?t go to a wat which possesses one. 

The service may be conducted hy the abbot or by 
any capable monk of lesser rank. Before the Uposstha ceremony 
hegius the leader announces the nine furUikiGcc^ or preparatory 
acts which must be performed. They arei The Uposatha hall 
must be swept; lamps must be placed in the hall; the preach¬ 
ing chair must be set forth; water must be provided for wash¬ 
ing the hands and mouth and for drinking purposes; (he 
excuaea of bhikkhus who are compelled to be absent on duties 
connected with the Satight must be presented; the parimddhi 
or declaration of purity from offense must be brought froln 
monks who are ill or absent for any reason; the date and 
season must be declared; the roll must be taken or the 
bhikkhus counted, and finally the hhikkhunii must be taught. 
This last duty is now obsolete because these are no 
or true Buddhist nuns in Thailand at the present time. The 
number of monks participating in this ceremony must be at 
least four; where only two or three meet the monks simply 

1. CU Uabavsgaa 11. 20, 32, SB£, VoJ IS. p. 270, 
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declare lUelr freedom from olfenses id llic presence of each 
oiher.^ 

The bhikklm who cannot be present on Uposalha day 
because of official business must say to another monk, ‘ I give 
my excuse lo you, nmy you Ijike it and report’' (lo the Sangha). 
Then he gives hia declaration of purity lo the bhikkhu to 
carry to the Order ulao. Likewise the bhikklm who is ill 
must say: 

I give iny parisuddlii lo you, may you lake this 
decUraiion of pnriiy and report it. 

Ill “declaring the season” the leader aliould say; 

This is the cool season (for example); io this season 
there are eight Uposatha days. Two Uposalha days have 
elapsed already, there remain five such days, may you all 
remember this announcement,^ 

In “counting the bhikkhus” the roll may l)e taken. 
Then it should be announced: 

Al) the bhikkbus who have gathered here wUIiing 

to keep Uposalha in this Uposatha hall number_hhikkhus. 

You should remember the number of bhikkhus. 

It should also he ataied, 

"At this lime there will be no teaching of the bhik* 
kbunis because there are none.” 

At the conclusion of the fulfillment of the nine duties 
and the slaiements concerning them the leader announces that 
they are ready to hold the Uposatha ceremony. Then follows 

• • • 

J. MahaTagga II, 26, 1. SEE. Vol- 13, p. 280. 

2. Tbla counta two Uposatba dayt per month, Stflclly speaking, 
the eighth dare ol the balf-montb are not Upoaatba data, 
aa the Patimokkha is not rehearaed then. The Thai refer 
to all feor of the holy days io the month aa ►‘Wan Phra.” 
The rule that Uposatha could also bo held on special daya. 
as on a Sameggi day (to eeaieot friendship after quarrels) ;a 
now obsolete. 
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the chanting of the 227 Patimokkba rules.* After these rules 
bare been rehearsed in full the monks then chant the worship 
service, beginning with Name, and the declaration of trust in 
the Three Gemst 


Saccaldriya Gatha 

Other refuge have 1 none; the Lord Buddha is my 
precious refuge. By reason of this true declaration may 
happiness come to me at all times. 

Other refuge have I none; the Holy Dhatma is my 
precious refuge. By reason of this true declaration may 
happiness come to me at all limes. 

Other refuge have I none; the Holy Saogha is my 
precious refuge. By reason of this true declaration may 
happiness come lo me at all times. 

At the end of the Uposatba service the bhikkhus should chant the- 

Declaration of the Precepts. 

Tbe Blessed One who knows and who sees, the 
Arahant, the Supreme Lord Buddha, spoke as follows: “0 
bhikkhus do thou be those who keep the Silas, who keep 
the Pstimokkba. May you be those who include in the 
keeping of the Palirookkha rules all behavior and journey- 
ings. May you see the danger in even little sins and 
diligently study the Vinaya precepts,” Therefore we all 
should diligently observe tbe Sila and the Psimokkha and 
abide by them. We all should include in the keeping of' 
the Pilimokkha all behavior and joumeyings. We all 
should see the danger in small sins and diligently study 
all the Vinaya precepts. These things we should observe^ 

* * L These rules are ideotical with tbe trenslation by Fhys Deride- 
afid Oldeaberf in Vol. IS of tbe Socred fiookr fo tht East. pp. 
^9 
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Tiien they should chant: The Tayama Gatha, 
or, “GSthi to make for progress In goodness.” 

May you endeavor to cut off lust like a current 
of water. May you get control of the senses like a brSh. 
mana. Because the munis have not cast off the senses 
they have not attained quietude. If men wish to do this,- 
and they ought to do so with diligence, they should persevere 
in theb ascetic practices. If the keeping of Dhatma by 
bbikkhus becomes slack then evil spreads like dust. Not 
to do evil is better Isecause evil brings destruction later. 
To do good is better because good actions do not bring 
anxiety later. Thai grass which men do not grasp firmly,— 
just as it cuts the hand, so do the precepts that the samana 
observed but weakly only serve to let .the bhikkhu be 
dragged down to hell, Work that is done in a weak or 
slack way, devotions that are carried on slothfuUy, ascetic 
practices that one recalls with displeasure,-these ihree 
actions yield but little fruit. 

With this ihe Uposatha ceremony ends, 

3. The Life and Duties of a Bhikkhu. 

Before wearing a new set of robes a monk must make 
a WrtduAoppo or circular mark in the corner of each robe, 
‘*not smaller than a bed bug, not larger than the pupil of the 
eye of a peacock.” This can he done in green, purple or 
black, and the bhikkhu must say in PSli as he does so, ‘‘I 
hereby make this symbolic mark,” This is not an identifica- 
tbn mark.^the marks on all robes are alike and if they are 
•obliterated by washing th^ are not renewed. This is rather 
a symbolic act by which a monk accepts these as his robes 
to the exdusion all others. Months later when he exchangee 
th«e robes for new ones he marks the new in the same way 
to show that they conatitaie bis only set of three garments 
henceforth. At the same time he must discard his former set 
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by a formal AdhitthSna (declaration). He says of the old 
robes in PSli, “I hereby atop using these.'’ Then taking the 
new garments he says, “I set this cloth aside for my three 
robes.* 

Other ariiclea which he must formally “declare” or 
set aside for use are: The bowl, abed covcriog, towels, a doth 
to cover a place to sit, a cloth for straining drinking water,, 
the cloth sling used in carrying the begging bowl, the bag 
which hangs from the shoulder and is used to carry small 
articles, the rain-bathing cloth, and bandages for use in cases 
of injury or when afflicted with boils. 

Actually he may acquire other things needful for his 
comfort such as a pinto (food carrier), a mat, pillow, blanket, 
mosquito net, umbrella, teapot, and other utensils. The “three 
robes” of a monk are the citcon (jiwaun) or Urge upper robe, 
the salx/nff or lower robe, and the sangiihati or folded robe 
worn over the shoulder on formal occasions. In addition the 
monk may use a belt or girdle called ratpraQOU a kind of 
undershirt with one shoulder bare called an an^ia, and a 
kind of bath robe or bathing cloth called a pha ab. Novices 
are not permitted to wear the san^hati. 

A bhikkhu may keep but one set of robes or one* 
bowl at a time. He may accept additional bowls or sets of 
robes but be may not keep them more than ten days. At the 
end of this time he must vikap them, that is, place the extra 
ardcles in the care of another bhikkhu or samaneta. He does, 
this by saying, “1 vikap this robe or bowl with yotu” In the 
absence of the person he would choose for custodian he may 
say in front of other bhikkhus, “I vikap this robe with 

(Name .).” The one who accepts the vikap robes in trust 

cannot use them, on the other bsmd he is nor limited in the 
number of robes and bowls he may have cfaa^e of, and he 
may have them in his possession indefinitely. Whenever tbe- 
orJgioal owner wishes to use one of his J^es thus put away* 
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he cannot go and take it, he must first request it of the 
custodian. The custodian then replies. ‘’This robe of mine 
you may use or throw away or do with as you wish.” The 
recipient may then use the robe for ten days before retumiDg 
it; if he wishes to use it longer he must Adhitthana or form- 
ally declare this to be his robe henceforth to the exclusion of 
any other. Permission to have on hand a second set of robes 
for ten days is a convenience which makes it possible to 
launder the regular robes. 

The monks must make a general confession of faults 
thrice daily: at 5.30 a.m. when they arise, at 8.00 a.m. or 
whenever the first meal is finished and again at night after 
the evening worship service. In making this confession (apati) 
the junior monk first addresses one who is his senior saying. 

“I beg to confess all my offenses. 

I beg to confess all my heavy and light offenses. 

I have many different offenses to confess, I humbly 

ask to confess them all to you.” 

Each statement is repeated three times. The older monk then 
replies, 

“Do you realise your faults?” 

“Yes bhanie, I realize my faults.” 

“Then continue to practice restraint.” 

“Yes hhante, 1 shall carefully practice restraint. 

For the second lime, I shall carefully practice restraint. 

For ihe third lime, 1 shall carefully practice restraint. 

1 shall not do so again, I shall not speak thus again, 

I shall not think thus again.” 

The old monk in turn makes a similar confession to the younger. 
There is no thought of absolution or even of confessing specific 
faults. Serious infractions of the Vinaya or the monastic rules 
•are taken up with the abbot 

After tbe confession upon arising the monk goes forth 
vith his iron begging bowl to receive with downcast eyes the 
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food offered by l&ymen, oi more often, lay womec standiDg 
at the doors and gates of their homes.^ It is inappropriate 
for tbe monk to thank the donors because they are making 
merit by offering him food. Nor should he express gratitude 
or pleasure at receiviog the food because it is his duty to 
practise aloofness or indifference, ia all situadons. 

If he should rcceire do food whatsoever, an unlikely occureDCOi 
he should return to his temple, rinse out his bowl, and go 
hungry until the following morning. The Burmese monks in 
Thailand are occasionally accompanied by a small boy who 
beats a thick triangular brass gong to announce that a mendi¬ 
cant monk is at tbe gate. 

The status of a monk is that of a bdng elevated and ^ 
aec apart from the world of men; he is considered to belong| 
to a kind of third sex. His title is Pkra (holy, aaaed, exalted, 
and he is sometimes referred to as “Pbta Phu Pen Chao,* 
“The Holy One who is Lord.” Tbe pronouns he uses in 
reference to himself and those used by people addressing him 
are of a special category of excellence.^ A youth in his teens 
who is but a novice is yet shown deference by his parents. 
In some rural districts such a lad may be seen giving bis 
blessing to his mother who, having filled his rice bowl, kneels 
before him. Be gives a Pali ggiha: 

May all dangers be averted and may all diseases 
vanish from you. May no obstacles come across your way 
and may you enjoy happiness and long life. May those 
who are always repectful, always courteous to their elders, 

• • • 

1. The Euddbist me&k “sheuld net look into the lace of the 
woman who la aiving the food.*’ Cu^lflvo^C VIR. S. 2- SEE. 
Vol. 20, p. 291. 

2. When a monk “receivea" aomo thin*, apecial verba are uacd 
to expteaa the act. He refcra to hlmaelf aa atma or ctmabhova, 
which ia tantamount to eayiag. “the ao-called iclf,'*-in 
harmony with the doctrine ol enotto or denial of eeU. 
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prosper in the four blessings of old age, health, happineBS 
end strength. 

This is a departure from the general rule of sUence to be 
observed while making the begging rounds. 

While going through the streets of the village the 
bhikkhu should occupy his mind with meditation. He may, 
for example, meditate on the elements (dhatu paccckVih'hha)^ 
reflecting: 

These robes are only elements, things to be used 
according to their purpose. Those who use them should 
consider them only as elements, not as creatures or life 
hut as empty form. We ought to consider the robes as 
elements. 

This bowl of food consists only of elements, things 
to be used according to theii purpose. Those who use.., 
etc... 

The dwelling and furniture are only elements, things, 
to be used according to their purpose. These who... etc... 

Medicine which is necessary for those who are ill 
is only an element, a thing to be used according to its« 
purpose. People who use medicine should consider it as 
an element, not as a aeaturc or life, but only as empty 
form. We ought to consider medicine as an element,^ 

Tiie bhikkhu should also reflect upon the four Necessities 
(paMcya) aa they are being used, thus: 

I reflect within and use the robes aa a protection 
from cold, heat, from the touch of fliea, mosquitoes and 
crawling creatures, from wind, sun and to cover up the- 
organa which are shameful. 

I reflect within and use the food in the begging, 
howl not in play, not becoming absorbed in the act of eating,, 
not to be beautiful, not to-be vjuo-glorioua, but to maintain. 

• • • 

L SMP; Vflii ni; pp. 353. 354. > 
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the body and sustain life, to quiet trouble, to maintain the 
ascedc life and virtues. By tbinkiog thus I cause old seu- 
satioQS of joy and sorrow to abate, I prevent new sensations 
arising and continuing and 1 am free of punishment Peace 
of mind will come to me in this way. 

I consider within and use the dwelling and furniture 
only as a protection from cold and heat, from the touch 
of dies, mosquitoes and crawling creatures, from wind and 
sun and to lessen the dangers from the seasons and to 
seek concealment. 

I consider within and use medicines for those who 
are ill only to relieve sensations of which sickness is the 
cause and which have arisen. I do this to avoid that which 
is troublesome.^ 

Before lying down to sleep the bhikkhu should reflect 
upon these necessities or resources, particularly if he has not 
done so earlier in the day. This is the A^ita ^cKcavtkhha or 
meditation on the things used in the past. 

The robes which I have used today but have not 
reflected upon,-those robes were used only as a protection 
from cold, heal..etc... 

The food which I have eaten.etc... 

The dwelling and furniture which I have.etc... 

The medicine which 1 have.etc...^ 

There are four meditations. Arahkha kammatthana, (pro¬ 
tective acts of meditation) prescribed for the bhikkbus in ad¬ 
dition to the above. 

(1) Reflection on tbe Grace of Buddha. 

The Blessed One is an Arabant, the Supremely En> 

• « • 

1. Prince VajiranaiiTaroroa, Uposampodovi4hi he Funbdkha sow 
hrop Bhikkhu Hmol, pp. 52. 54. 

C£. Anftittars Kikaya. 6. 5$. eeet. 4. 
i, PriuM VaJIrauavaroros. Upasompedori^l to€ Furoboklco Sim- 
hnp Bh/kkhu Hmil, pp. 56. 
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lightened One, filled with the three and the eight kinds of 
wisdom and the fifteen carana (means of wisdom and ex¬ 
cellence). He haa attained, he knows the world, he is the 
charioteer, the one who teaches those who are teachable,— 
no one more than he. He is the teacher of angels and 
men, the one who has attained enlightenment and bliss. 

(2) Reflection on the Four Brahmavihara, 

Reflection on MettS,-wishing good to all others, think¬ 
ing '*A11 creatures, without except ion-may they have no trouble 
or sufTering, may they have happiness and well-being.*’ 

Reflection on Karuni,-feeling pity for those who 
aulTer, thinking, '*May you escape from suffering.** 

Reflection on ModitS,-rejnicing with those who have 
good fortune or happiness, thinking, ’*May you not go 
forth without wealth.** 

Reflection on Upekkha.-having a heart neutral or 
detached, thinking, "Each one receives his own karma; he 
who does good receives good, he who does evil receives 
evil, each receives Che fruit of his own karma.’*^ 

(3) Reflection on Asubha. 

One should reflect ou the loathesomeness of the five 
constituents of the body, thinking, "Hair, body-bair, nails^ 
teeth, skin; skin, teeth, nails, body-hair, hair.*’ 

(4) Reflection on Marana (death). 

One should reflect on death and hasten to do that 
which is needful, thinking, '*Dealh comes to us all, we 
cannot escape it.** 

• • 

1. Prince Paitraoaiivaroros. t/pajampadav^dhi fae 
sambrap ftb/fekbo Hmii, p. S6, S9. 
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The fallowing meditation may be used by both laymen ani 

bhikkhus. 

Reflection on the Attributes of the Body. 

I should reflect daily on my bodily characteristics thu?; 

I must grow old, 1 cannot escape old age. 

I must suiter pain, I cannot escape pain. 

I must die, I cannot escape death 

I am traniilory (arvtccort), I am not real or abiding. I am 
not fixed or permanent or lasting or continuing. 

1 have suffering more than can be endured, it is unbearable. 

There exists destruction, change, vaniahing away, aging, 
falling In ruin, disintegration, change, vanishing away,, 
sgiugi filling in ruin, and extinction, This is natural and 
this is not'Self {anatia). 

1 am not under the power of anyone. I have no seif, noth¬ 
ing is mine, nothing is I, there is no “self” which is- 
mine, I am a natural thing. I sm nothing but a collec¬ 
tion of aggregates, elements, senses 

After reflecting thus the monk should: 

Bow down and offer your merit to your mother and father 
and to all even to those of the highest rank as the King, 
devatSs, mankind and all creatures, saying: 

“May they have happiness and be free from recurring evil,, 
danger and oppression.” 

A monk may use breathing exercises as training in. 
the practice of meditation and as a means of composing his 
mind and focussing his attention on hie inner self. A series* 
of fourteen re flections-wbile-breathing are prescribed. A few 
of these are: 

1. When you breathe out slowly, reflect, “Now 1 am. 

breathing out slowly.” 

* * l. Pbrs Db»rmaVo*tcarya, WdhI Dana Tang Tang p. 55. 
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When you breaibo in elotvly, reflect, “Now I am 
breathing in slowly.” 

2. When you breathe out quickly, re0«ct. “Now I am 
bieaibing out (juickly.” 

When you breathe in quickly, reflect, ”Now I am 
breathing in quickly.” 

3. Reflect, saying, ‘ I understand contentment clearly,” 
while breathing out. 

Reflect, saying, “I understand contentment clearly,” 
while breathing in. 

11. Reflect, saying, “I firmly compose my mind,” breath* 
ing out. 

Reflect, saying. “1 firmly compose my mind,” breathing in. 

1^. Reflect, saying. “I meditate often on the Dharma 
that is without lust,” breathing out. 

Reflect, saying, “1 meditate often on the Dharma 
that is without lust,” breathing inA 

• • • 

1. Tbe ba«i* of this is ths Ms)iblms Nlkar^, Suita 118; tee G. 
Cooitaat Leufisberr, Buddhist Medit&dons, p, 157. 
le tome cases s retard of eae hundred sod eight heads ts 
used as an aid to roeditatioo. These nay be made of rose petals, of 
•mall brass crliodera. ef seeds of the ButiO tree (Zisjrphys JuJuba) er 
ef sshes of Bodbi trees, la the latter caee an attempt is made to get 
bits of bark or tiriga from oae thousand Bodhl trees from different 
temples. These are burnt and the ashes mixed with reeia from the 
Rik tree (Melaaorrboca Ueissta). then moulded Into beads. In using 
the rosary the bbikkba ma;: 

1. Simply count the beads to free the mind for sleep or for re* 
ligioua meditation. 

2. Tell them while repeating '’Buddbo'* or *'Dhsmo.” 

3. Count the beads while engaged in breathing exercises. 

e. Count them while eogsged lo naming the f:fty*six guns (virtues 
or excelleoces) of Buddhs. tbs thirty*elghC of the Ssngha.and 
the fourteen of the Dharma, making a total of one hundred 
aad eight. 
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The monks meeJ in the vihSra or in the abbot’s- 
awelling, or perhaps in a doimitory Ckuti) twice daUy for 
worship periods of an hour oi less once about 8.00 a.m.^ 
again about sundown. After tbe morning worship the novices 
and younger monks meet to study the Dharma or to attend a 
lecture by one of the senior monks, About 11.00 or 11.30 a.m- 
ihey eat the last meal of the day. In the early afternoon a 
two-hour period may be set aside for the younger members 
for further study of tbe Tripitaka, the Life of Buddha, and. 
for practice in chanting. Following this may come a period, 
of relaxation when the monks can take a stroll, then an hour’s 
tutoring by a senior monk, followed by the evening service. 
Some studying may be done in the evening by the more in¬ 
dustrious bhikkhus, 

Tbe amount of lime devoted to serious study varies 
greatly in different temples. While in some wats comparative¬ 
ly little study is carried on, in others great diligence is shown 
in this respect,—so much so that one entering the temple for 
tbe three months of rains can get sufBcient preparation to pass 
tbe Nak Dharma Tri or Theological Examination, third class,, 
in that period. Such a course U designed to ground him in 
the fundamentals of Buddhist doctrine rather than to teach 
chanting in Pali,-the latter being ireserved for monks wbo« 
remain in tbe priesthood for several years. Older monks as a. 
rule do less studying and have more calls upon their time 
from tbe community such as retjuests for memorial and funeral, 
services. 


4. Ceremony of Entering Vassa. 

The ceremony nf taking up residence for tbe rainy eeaeon,. 
or etitering Fusaal'concerns the bhikkhus only. It can be held 
either in tbe morning or the evening; in Bangkok many such 
services are held about sundown. After the usual morning or- 
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evening worship service there is given in Psli the Adkitthana, 

•or decleraiioD of intention to spend the rainy season of three 

rooniha in that particular temple. This is done by sayira three 
times, J J 9 

We enter the rainy season in this temple to remain 
here three months, 

Then they chant the proclamation of entering Lent: 

We have all assembled here to enter Barns3 hy 
observing the Adhitthena. Thus we follow the leaching of 
the Blessed One given in the Vinaya. In doing this we 
shall dwell together here henceforth as one group, Our 
living together will be beautiful and good if we observe 
that which we ought to do and seek to improve our fel- 
lowship together. This teaching is; 

*'Do not let angry quarrels arise among you; sliare 
what you have with one another; do not annoy olheta with 
wrong behavior or wrong opinions.” 

Thus by good befiavior you will encourage affec¬ 
tion and respect among others, prevent quarrels and insure 
harmony. You ought to conduct yourselves according to 
the teaching of the Blessed One which is given in the 
Saraniyadhamma Sulla. 

L Let your actions be motivated by good*will towarda 
bhikkhua and aSmaneras before and behind you; endeavor 
to help others especially when they are ill, 

2. Let your speech be governed by good.will in 
speaking to bhikkhuj and samaneras before and behind 
you, especially endeavor to teach others. 

3. Let your heart be filled with good-will towards 
bhikkhus before and behind you; think only of thiogs use¬ 
ful to others. 

4. Divide fairly the gifts that you receive with the 
other bhikkhus and samaneras; do oot put aside things,{or 
food) for yourselves. 
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5. Observe the precepts in purity equaUy with the 
bhikkhus and simaneras so that you will not be a cause 
of offense to others. 

6, Let your opinions be in harmony with those of 
others; do not quarrel with others because you differ with 
them in viewpoint; 

Observe these six dharmas that others may love and 
respect you; these lead to muiiial helpfulness; to an absence 
of quarreling, to unity and harmony. When all the bhik« 
khus and semaneras conduct themselves according to this 
leaching of the Lord Buddha ihen diey are the glory of 
the Buddhist religion; they promote devotion among the 
adherents of Buddhism who can say that the Buddhist re- 
ligion does not lack a priesthood which conducts itself in 
purity and righteousness,-able in this way io extend the 
period of the Buddhist religion to an immense period of 
lime.' 

Among the chants used at tins service the Siraniya- 
dhamma Suita is the most appropriate and the one mosi often 
used. It begins with an: 

Introduction. 

The Lord Buddha who established harmony and led 
in friendship gave the ^riniysdhamma which is a means 
of creating harmony. This SfiriDiyadhamma is for those 
who love each other that they may observe ibis season 
together, that they may help each other, that they may not 
quarrel, and for the harmony and unity of. spirit of the 
bhikkhus wbo observe the Dharma. The holy sDtra which 
proclaims the meaning of the SarSniyadhaiuma which the 
Lord Buddha gave the bhikkhus,-that sfltia we shall chant 
• • • 

l. From a booklet by Pbr* Gru Vioeyadharnia, 

(^atha, 2922. . . • 
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as the Lord Buddha gave it in order chat it may benefit 
all good people who hear it and follow it, 


Saraniyadhamma Sutta.^ 


I (Ananda Thera) heard as follows: Once the Blessed 
One traveled and stopped at Jetavan Temple which was 
built and presented by the wealthy Aoithapindika, in Si- 
vairhj. At that lime the Blessed One admonished the bhik- 

khus eayiog, “0 bhikkhus!” 

The bhikkhus heard and replied. “Yes. Lord!” 

The Blessed One spoke saying. "Behold, 0 bhikkhus. 
these six dharmas make for mutual consideration, for mutual 
affection, for mutual respect; they make for mutual help- 
fuluesa, for the absence of quarreling, for harmony and 
unity of spirit. What are these six dharmas ? 

Behold, 0 bhikkhus, Kayahxrma (bodily acts) filled, 
with Meita (good-will) is the means by which a bhikkhu 
in the Vinaya Dharma establishes himself among his friends 
and fellow monks before and behind. This makes for 
mutual consideration, mutual affection, and mutual respect;. 
It leads to mutual helpfulness, freedom from quarrels, and. 
to harmony and unity of spirit. 

Behold 0 bhikkhus. there is another factor. Vaci*- 
harma (words spoken) filled with melt! is the means hy 

which a bhikkhu in the Vinaya Dharma”..etc... 

Behold, 0 bhikkhus, there is another factor. Jfbno- 
karma (heart or conscience) filled with Metta is the raeans- 

by which a bhikkhu.etc.., 

Behold. 0 bhikkhus, goods of any kind which you 
have receive by right names, even if it is only the food 
in your bowl, you should view as something not tfe be* 


1 . 


AftgutUra Nlkayt, 12 . Te*t Voi, 
Nikey*. 5 . 8. 48. Te*t Vol. J, p. agg. 


3, pp. 289.391. Msjjhicsa. 
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leMTvcd for one indbiduel but as that which should be 
used by all your friends in the priesthood. Thb makes 
for mutual consideration, mutual affection, for mulusl re* 
spect; Jl makes for mutual helpfulness, the absence of 
quarreling, for harmony and unity of spirit. 

Behold, 0 bhikkbus, there is another factor. The 
silas which are not incomplete, not pierced, not spoiled or 
speckled, that are free (of lust), which sentient beings have 
praised, which lust and error have not overcome, which 
meditation develops,-such silos you should observe with 
equal seal with your fellow bhikkhus both before and 
behind. This Dbarma leads to mutual conrideratioo, mutual 
affection.etc... 

Behold, 0 bhikkhus, there is another factor. 

(belief, doctrine) is a means by which we escape the enemy 
Lust, a means of leading creatures out of the world, it leads 
people by right observances to end suffering, Yog should 
hold these right views equally with your fellow bhikkhus 
both before and behind. These make for muiual considera¬ 
tion, mutual affection"..etc... 

Behold, 0 bhikkbus, these six dharmas make for 
mutual consideration, mutual affection.etc... 

The Blessed One gave this teaching. The bhikkbus 
rejoiced and look the teaching of the Blessed One to their 
hearts.^ 

After this the monks ^*)chauj hhama" or ask forgiveness 
of each other. First of all they ask fotgiveness of the leader; 
thereafter the younger monks ask forgiveness of their seniors, 
then the latter beg this in turn for themselves^ The purpose 
of this is to remove all grudges in order that che monks may 
take up residence together in complete harmony. . After this 
the bhikkhus are assigned tbeir rooms in ibe dormitories, re¬ 
ceiving from the one in charge a few drops of water in the 
hand to rigoify transfer of ownership to them. Bpon reaching 

* • « 

1. SMCL pp. 31S-17- 
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tbeir rooms they again Adhittha&a Vaasa or declare tbeir in¬ 
tention of remaining in that monastery for three months. On 
the first day of Lent the Boundaries of the temple area are 
indicated to the monks so that they may keep within them. 
Thereafter the monks must sleep iu the temple and raksa arun 
“keep watch of the dawn “ i.e., not go forth with Begging bowl 
until they can see the lines in the palms of their hands. During 
the rainy season they may be allowed a leave of absence of 
not more than seven days in case of urgent need,•>$icki)ess or 
death of close relatives for example. 

5. Asalha Puja 

The Plli word SsSlha refers to the eighth month 
of the lunar calendar, July. This religious day was introduced 
By the Saogha into Thailand in 1958. Luang Rajtakar Kosala 
described its ioauguration as follows: 

In July 1958 at the ordinary meeting of the Ek:cle> 
siastical Council presided over By Somdech Pbra Vanarat, 
the Sangbanayaka, a motion was submitted by Pbra Dbam* 
ma Kosacaraya, Assistant Ecclesiastical Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, recommending the adoption of a Saugha Day in 
veneration of the Five Ascetics, the Pancavoffffit the first dis¬ 
ciples. After a full discussion the resolution was unanimously 
carried adopting the full moon of the eighth nwintb (one 
day before Lent) as Asilba Puja or the Day of the Sangha, 
thus the missing Jink left in abeyance for many centuriee 
was suitably complemented. We have now four religious 
days, riz. M3gha (day of the Dharma), Visakha (day of 
Buddha), Asalha and Vassa.* 

In particular, this day honors Kondanna who at 
Samath became Buddha’s first disciple after hearing the dis¬ 
course t)Q Setting in Motion the Wheel of the Law. Later the 
• • • 

1. Froro Vhokhopuja B.£. 2$C2 P* td published br The 

Buddbiat Aaaoeiati«a of TbaiUnd. Bangkok. 
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other four ascetics were admUted to the Order. All five atumed 
Arahantship after hearing ibe second discourse, the AruxtUlaU^ 
ana Suita concerning non-self. 

The observance of AsJlba PCja should add signifi. 
cance to the Khao Barnsfi or Enlcring Lent festival. The 
Dhammacakhappavatiana SiUta and the AnaUalakkhaM Suiia 
which are appropriate to this occasion are too long to be given 
here. However, the introductory stanzas are as follows: 


(Introduction) Dhammacakkappavattana Sutla 

Tlie Blessed Lord, after attaining enlighienmeni, 
When be was going to proclaim the Dharma which no one 
else had proclaimed in the world, 

Proceeded rightly to reveal the highest Wheel of the Law first. 
In the Wheel of the Law he taught two absolute laws, and 
the following of the Middle Way, and the cleat wisdom 
of the Four Noble Truths. 

Ut US recite the Wheel of the Law that the Lord of the 
Dharma preached, 

Which is called the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta 

A sutra proclaiming the highest enlightenment, 

Which learned teachers composed according to rules of poetry. 

(Introduction) Anattalakkhana Sutta 

The discourse on not-self which is very hard for 
people to understand, was given by the Lord Buddha in order 
that men might be freed from attachment to self, and might 

have ihe right understanding of self. 

This was preached to the first five disciples that 
they might progress in contemplation to the stale of trance 
which would give them enlightenment in the highest m^ure. 

With this sutta the minds of the five disciples, by 
means of iraoce, were freed entirely from all the asavas, 
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We will chant ih'is sulta for the benefit of all praise, 
worthy i^eople'who wish to carry out this teaching by re- 
fleeting upon tbU medlration. 

6. Ok Barnsa 

No special ceremony is used lo maik the end of 
Buddhist Lent except the Pavarnna rile which takes place on 
the Uposaiha day of the full moon and is aubstituicd for the 
rehearsal of the PStimokklia rules. In Bangkok Pavararia is 
usually observed at night while in uorlbera Thailand this cere- 
mony is held in the day lime. Laymen are not allowed to be 
presenl, nor ore novices, only monks are given this opportunity 
to mention faults, rumors of faults, and to admonish each 
oiHct. 

When ihey have assembled in ihe Upoaalha hall a 
senior monk begins by saying: 

I make Pa varans before the Sang ba regarding any¬ 
th ing they have seen, or heard, suspected (concerning me). 
May you be merciful and tell me; when I have seen the 
fault I will correct it. 

For the second time I make' PavSranS before the 
Sangha... ! • 

For the third time I make PavaranS before the 
Sangha.etc..1 will correct it. 

Then the other bhikkhus rise and make Pav3r_n3 in 
turn by, seniority, The second and third repetitions may be 
oipi.tted by general agreement if desired. At some temples the 
monks who have been in the priesthood but one year speak as 
individuals, those who have been monks for two years make 
PavSrana as a group, - then those who liave been monks for 
three years speak as a group, etc., fo save lime, A bhikkbu 
who is ill may ask another to report for him as fi^llows: ' ' 

Heveread Sirs, bhikkhu so-ard-So is ill but wishes 
to make PavaranS before the Sangha. Tbiigs that you 





\iivt seen, or lieart), or suspected, ihdy yOu be merciful 
aod tell him; when he see« these faults be will correct 
them. 

The monks of tea spend two or three days visiting 
ffieods in other temples after Ok BamsI. They frequently go 
iu groups and are accompaoied by laymen bearing gifts. By 
presenting simple gifts of flowers or fruit they pay their res¬ 
pects to old friends, and conclude by ‘‘asking forgiveness,” 
khaw kharoa, a teem whose literal meaning is ‘*to endure or 
put up with” the shortcomings of others. 

7. Kran Kathin, “To Spread out the robes.” 

After the laity have held Tot Kathin and presented 
robes to the monks there lemains a ceremony to he performed 
by the monks as a monastic body called Kran Kalhifu This 
is preceded by a ceremony in which one of the monks, usually 
the abbot or a senior bbikkbu, is chosen to conduct the Kran 
Kathin and is put in charge of the robes. In choosing a 
leader for this occasion a senior monk sets up his fan and 

says, . 

These Kathin robes and other gifts were given by 
(name of group or person) to the bhikkhus who have spent 
the three months of retreat together in this temple- These 
Kathin robes were given to the bhikkhus in the time of 
Kathinatlharakica (dedication). The Lord Buddha gaves 
permission saying, 

“Let the bhikkhos who have completed the rainy 
season retreat observe • the Kathinattblrakica CdrOtnony;” 
with robes like these. When Kran Kathin is' observed the 
reward of merit exjnsists of five things which belong to 
all the monks who lake part in the Kwn Kathin, namely, 
freedom from guilt and puuishment in the CarUlo^ikkJuibada. 
These are? ' i 
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1. Being wilhoul ihe three robes when rwaj from 
(lie temple; 

2. Entering a bouse without having previouslj in¬ 
formed other monks of the intention of doing so; 

3. Ealing food together while siiiijig in a circle; 

4u Keeping more than the three robes in one's 
possession; 

5. The right to share in the gifts of robes and 
other articles presented to the mouasieiy during the rainy 
season, and to have the time of receiving robes after 
Vassa extended four montlis. 

Now is it the desire of all the hhikkhus to observe 
the Kalhiiiatthlrakica or not? Let all show their friend, 
ship and willingness by sayiug '‘Sadhu.” together. 

The monks then respond by saying. "Sadhii.” Then another 
monk seta up hia fan and says: 

The Blessed One authorized the Kaihinailbarakica 
ceremony. Whether this KrSn Kaihin is observed or not 
observed depends upon the friendship existing in the Sangha. 
The Allharakica ceremony and these robes are for the 
hhikkhus who have made an effort to finish a set of robes 
in one day. This is the Kathinattbarakica ceremony accord- 
ing to Buddha’s commandment. Now let all those who 
think it suitable to put this Kran Kathin ceremony under 
the direction of one bhikkhu now give unanimous author¬ 
ization to that one. 

Then a third monks set up his fan and says. 

The Kaihin robes and other gifts should, I think, be 
given ,to (name); He is head of this wat and is of great 
age. He is filled with understanding and knows the law 
of the Vioaya. He is the one who urges good conduct'upon 
all the hhikkhus and the one who has been the ordainer of 
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maoy good monka. He has taught the bhikkhos, samaneras 
and Uiiy and knows the Kalhiiia rules. He will not let 
the Vinayd be degraded. He has wisdom and ability and 
can conduct the Kathiimtibarakica according to the com¬ 
mand menu of the Blessed One. Tlieiefore I offer it as 
my opituoo that tbe Sangha should give the Katbin robes in 
charge of the venerable (name). If anyone thinks this is 
not suitable let him stale his objections here among us. 
If tbis is a fitting suggestion lot everyone say, Sadhu. 
Another monk then sets up his fan and says, 

The Kalhin robes, even if all the bhikkhus are 
agreed to offer them to tliis nominee, must be offered by 
means of voting according to the commands of the Lord 
Buddha. Therefore let all the bhikkhus understand that 
these robes are offered to this one by means of the Nalti- 
duliyaJuirma (*'two-fold declaration of choke”). 

All the monks then say, “SSdhu.” Two monks Uien chant the 
Name three times and then say; 

Reverend Sirs, may the Sangha hear us. This Ka* 
ibin cloth has been given to the Sangha. If the Sangha 
is ready the Sangha should give this cloth to the bliikkhu 
named (name) to perform the KrSn Katbin. We make 
ibis motion. 0 bhanteSi may the Sangha bear us. 

This Kathin cloth has been given to the Sangba. 
Let the Sangha give ibis Kalhin cloth to the bbikkhn named 
(name) to perform ibe Kraii Kathin. Let those keep 
silent who are agreed to the giving of this Katbin cloth 
to the bhikkhu named (name). 

Let those not in agreement speak forth, Because 
silence is observed, the Sangha agrees to give ibis Katbin 
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cloth to (name) to perfoim the Krin Katbin ccremofly. 
Thus we make this announcement.^ 

The robes and other gifts are then offered to the one chosen, 
whp puts them to one side. Then they chant the AnumodanS 
GStha to conclude this part of the ceremony, 

It is the duty o£ the monk in charge of the Kathin 
robes to have one piece of cloib made up into a robe and to 
distribute all the robes to the monks in residence. When all 
18 in readiness the monks (not the novices) assemble in tiie 
Uposalha hall for the Kr5n Kathin ceremony. 

The first act of the leader i$ to discard formally 
(paciuddharana) bis old set of robes and declare possession 
of the three new robes he has chosen. Then he or another 
monk preaches a sermon connected with the Katbio ceremony. 
The leader then bows before the image of Buddha and repeals 
the Namo three times, then says, 

"I KrSn Kathin with this SanopTtali doth.” 

1 KrSn Kathin with this UlUiratcwi/a cloth.” 

1 KrSn Kathin with this Antaravasaka cloth.” 

Each line is said three limes. At the conclusion the agsembied 
bhikkhus repeat the Namo three times. Then the leader adjusts 
the upper robe over his shoulder and says to the Sangha 
three times: 

Reverend Sirs, the Kathin of the Sangha has been 
spread out (krln), the Kran Kathin has been Hghily 
performed, may you all express thanks. 

Then the bhikkhus arrange the upper robe over the shoulder 

1. Part of the material found in this seetioB can b« found in a 

bookb, “TriTOiir,"Nfle Vinayamukho. Vol. Ill, Sirijaya-Preaa, 
1«2, pp. 83-78; and la one by Luang Vicilaravadftltar Tamnao 
Kathin Sobhanabibandhadbanakar Praaa, Bangkok, 1936 
pp.' 1-31. 
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and wilh palms of hands together say one hy one, beginning 
with ibe oldeAtf 

Reverend Sire, the Kaihin of the Sangha has been 
spread out, the Kran BCathin has been rightly performed. 
We all express thanks. 

Each says this three times, after which they repeal this in 
unison three limes. Then making three hows they conclude 
the ceremony by chanting a suitable gal ha, 

The Krin Katbin ceremony is considered a rite of 
great significance and in consequence of performing U the 
monks receive “fruit of merit (aniiangsa) from the Kaihin. 
This is a special dispensation which enables the monks to set 
aside five of the Vinaya rules for a period of four months 
from the full moon of the twelfth mouth'(Nov..March*). These 
rules which can be set aside have already been mentioned i 
A monk must not enter a bouse without telling another monk 
where be has goue; he must not go forth without having all 
three robes with him; he must not eat in a group seated in 
a circle or around a bowl; be must put into the hands of 
another (oikap) any extra robes given him by the end of ten 
days, and gifts presented to the temple must be put In the 
care of the abbot or his appointee. Those who have token 
part in the Kran Katbin ceremony have first claim on aU 
gifu which are to be dislributed.* and they can accept gifts 
of robes from the laity at any time during the followirg four 
months. 

A bhUkhu who intends to leave the priesthood within 
four monks after Lent should not Krau Kaihin and thus make 
himself eligible for robes be will not need. A monk should 
not use as Kathin robes cloth that he has bonowed, robes 
which he has obtained by hinting or asking for, robes which 
he has kept more than ten days, or robes given to the Sangha 
but which be has kept over night. However, a bhikkhu may 
tell bis needs to clo^ members of bis family such as his 
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chiWiw, or to those who beg co be the sponsor or supporters 
of individual monks. 

S. Sima or Boundary Slones. 

Temple land belongs to the government end new wals 
eannot be eslsblished without governmental sanction. The site 
inost be such that there is no danger of the grounds being 
estroyed by floods or by llie changing current of a river. Tiie 
assumption is that once land has been set aside for a temple 
It 18 consecrated soil liencefonh for all time, to be used for 
no other purpose even iliougli the buildings should decay and 
disappear. The salo of laiitl has been refused at times by 
the government because it was found upon excavoiion that the 
foundations of an ol.l temple lay hidden beneath the surface. 

IVuly speaking, not all of the temple area is sacred 
soil and not all of it belongs to the government. It ia the 
custom of the government to grant a small area of land 
wilhiQ the temple precincts to the Buddhist Church to be 
•peaelly conseented by them and marked out with eight 
^undary stones called sini. Thereafter within that are. an 
I posalba hail is erected in which monks can be ordained and 
all Sangluikarma or purely mooastic rites and official acts ran 

t 'I'* 80''e™n«nl only 

alier Hie Songha has performed a special ceremony rendering 
void the act of consecration previou.ly performed. To consecrate 
ihe land is to Phut Sinui or "plant the stones” The area 
wJlhiB 18 sometimes referred to as Ihe pUce “not without the 
IhrM Robes,” for withij) it the bhikkhu is considered to have 
withm reach all three robes wheiber this is literally Hue or 
not. When the simS were conseceted at Wat Benchamabopiti 
It was amjpunc€d ihat, 

Tlie area of tills consecrated soil ia 1639 square 
wab (one wah is two meters). It is given to the Sangba 
as visuDgamasimfl land.- removed from the slants ,f gevesn- 
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ment laod, being a special place dcvoled to Sapgha, 
c^Temoniaa according to the Vinaya.^ 

SitnS areas are of ivo kiods^ the Itaddha sima which > 
have been consecrated by (lie Sangha, and the ahaddha Hma 
or areas wliosc boundaries have been estuUi&hed by llio gov¬ 
ernment or by ancient uiage but which have had no ceremony 
of consemiion, The ainia area must not be ao small that it 
cannot hold at least twenty-one hhikkhua because at lean twenty 
monks are necessary to handle certain judicial cases such as 
AMihana.-iUfi re-instatcmeiit of a monk who has undergone 
penance for an sxpiahle olTonfo.^ 

The true simS stones are of unhewn rock btirled in 
the ground at the four cardinal points and four intermediate 
points of the compass. Above these are platted stones or other 
materials which ere visible to the eye to mark the sites. 
These stones, slabs of concrete or pillars of brick are decorative 
and may depict the Wheel, or a leaf, or have Utile niches 
within where candles may be placed. Simi stones' can also 

be embedded in the Uposatha walls. There is a ninth and 

most important simS stone in the center of^the consecrated soil 
under the Hoot of the Uposatha ball. With this ii sometig^es 
placed articles of value and the name of the donor, pf'the 
building together with the date. The ceremony of consecration 
starts from this central point. ; \ 

t 

Ceremony of Consecration of Soib . 

Permission must first be obtained from'the govertiUent 
to consecrate an area of ground. After the Uposatha hall has 

been erected, or the site chosen, eight holes ate dug to fortix^ 

a rectangular boundary and in these are placed unhewn stones 
which are left uncovered. Thirty or ,more monks may partici* 

• • • 

1. TamaSQ W«l Beoeharaabopltr, Banfkok. 1030, p. it- , ' ' 

Z- Mabavag^a IX, 4, Z- 
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pate in tlic ceremony ci consecraiion. They begin by standing 
in the center of the hall or of the area, elbow length apart, 
and remain thus while four Pali chants are given. Then they 
move over to the eastern siroS and repeat. Their purpose is 
to move from one spot to another and from In front of one 
aims to another till their ebanis have been given over (he 
entire surfaee of the enclosed area. 

The first two chants are called titon. *'i<t pull up or 
render invalid.” These are given on the chance that in former 
ages that par lieu lar spot of ground might have been consecrated 
once before and must therefore be rendered neutral before it 
can be consecrated again. The first chant is the, 

Suat Thon Ticivaravippavasa, or “Chant to 
render invalid the place not without the Three Bohes.*' 

0 bhaates, may the Sangha hear me. (f the Sangha 
is ready It should pull up the houndaries not without the 
Three Robes which ihe Sangha once consecrated. This ia 
the announcement. 

0 bhantes, may the Sangha hear me. The Sangha 
now pulls up the boundaries not without the Three Robes 
which the Sangha once consecrated. This act of pulling 
up the boundaries of the area not without the Three Robes,- 
if it is pleasing to anyone, let him keep silent. Let those 
who disagree speak out. The area not without the Three 
Robes the Sangha has pulled up. This is pleasing to die 
Sangha therefore there is silence. lo this way I make 
this afRrraadon.^ 

The second Pali chant is the, 

Suat Thon Samanasanavasa Sima, or “Chant to 
invalidate the boundaries of the lassociatIon*of* equals.” 

• • • 

). Th^aa etiant* are found In Nae Wnaya^ukAa Vol. 3. 17*47, 


0 aiay cbe ^angha h«ar me. if the Sangha 

is in readiness the Sangha should pull up the simS which 
the Sangha once consecrated by which they gave the bhik* 
khus equality in keeping the LIposalha. This is the an* 
nouncemcnt. 

May the Sangha hear me. The Sangha now pulls 
up the aim 9 which the Order once consecrated giving the 
bhikkhus e.fualiiy in keeping the Oposatha. If anyone agrees 
to this pulling up of the siinS which give the bhikkhus 
equality in keeping Uposatba let him be silent. Lot those 
not in agreement speak forth. 

The aims giving the bhikkhus equality in keeping 
Uposatba the Sangha is pleased to pull up, therefore it U 
lilent. In (his way I make this affirmation. 

The third PsU chant is the, 

Sammatisaminasanavasa Sima, or '‘Consecration 
of I he place where there is association-of*equals.’' 

0 bhantes, may the Sangha hear me. Inasmuch ss 
the boundary stones have been proclaimed. If the Sangha 
is in readiness, the Sangha ought to consecrate the si mi as 
a place where the bhikkhus have equality in keeping Upo* 
sutha, using these symbols. This is an announcement. 

0 bhantes, may tbe Sanglia bear me. Inasmuch as 
the boundary stones have been proclaimed ibe Sangha now 
consecrates the sinia as a place where the bhikkhus may 
with equality keep Uposatba. Those who are in agreement 
with this consecration of the si m3 as a place for bhikkhus 
to keep Uposatba with equality, using these symbol*, let 
him keep silent. Let those not in agreement speak forth. 

These slmi the Sangha has consecrated as a place 
for bhikkhus to keep Uposatha with equality. This is in 
accord with the will of the Saugha os shown by silence. I 
afhrm this in this way. 
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The fourth cbaoi is the, 


Samatiicivaravippavasa or “Consecra lio a 
of .the place not without the Three Rohes.” 

0 hhanies, moy ihc Sangha hear me* If the Sangha 
. is in readiness it should consecrate the si ml which the 
Sangha has consecrated as a place where the bhlkkhus may 
keep Uposatha in er^uality, by making it an area which 
czlsta not without the Three Rohes, a place aet apart from 
bouses and door yards. This is an aonooDcement, 

0 blianleS} may the Sangha hear me. The Sangha 
'' now consecrates the simS which the Sangha has consecrated 
as a place where the hUikkhus may keep Uposaiha in 
equality, making it an area not without the Three Robes, 
a place set apart from houses and door yards. Let those 
remain silent who are in agreement with conseerdting the 
sheS making this an area not without the Three Robes, a 
place apart from bouses and Joorysrds. Let those not 'm 
agreement speak forth. 

These siinS the Sangha consecrates as an area not 
without the Three Robes,-this is shown by silence. I affirm 
this in this way. 

There is a 8fth chant or formula called 2>all! NiwUa. ‘'to ask 
the symbol,” given id a different manner. The main body of 
monks no longer stand's in rows but waits inside the Uposatha 
hall wHile four bbikkhus go to (he easleru aim a stone and ask 
the easl what is the (symbol, token)?” A bliikkbu 

or a layman then replies, “A stone, 0 bhante.” Then one of 
the fbur monks announces, ‘This stone b the nimitta.” They 
go xt> the stooe marking the southea.st and repeat the formula, 
and thtis continue on around, finally jiuttiag the question nl 
the eastern sirtrs again; After this the four monks go into 
the Uposatha hall where a monk whb a good voice' repeats 


the third and fourth chanu once more before tbe nintli or 
central sima. With this the ceremony ends. 

9. Ecclesiastical Rank and Duties. 

The Buddhist hierarchy may be cla$si6ed by Cl) learning 
or scholarship; (i>) by seniority; (ili) by oflice; and (W) by Uilc, 
In considering such a classificullon, however, we must bear in 
mind that these are but four aspects of the same group of 
individuals. 

(i) By learning,- Monks and novices alike are e):pected 
to study until they have passed the three grades of Nak 
Hhatwtui. 

Above this are seven grades of Parien for those who 
pursue tbe study of the Trip!taka and the more abstruse doctrines 
uf Buddhist philosophy in Pali and Cambodian. These grades 
range from the lowest, Prayoga Three, to the highest oi Pragoya 
Nine. Monks of the Parien class carry elaborately decorated fans 
of red or gold cloth which indicate their rank, and they commonly 
put their scholastic status, as “P. 7 or P. 8” after tlieir catnes 
ns an academic degree. They also bear the title **MahS.^^ 

(ii) By seniority. In a sense all Buddhist monks arc 
on a par,-all alike must shave their heads, wear the yellow 
robes, adhere to the Vinaya rules and depend upon tbe food 
given them for their auHenance. Neveitheless among themselves 
deference is shown by the newer moaks to those who have 
entered the Sangha before them regardless of their youth. 
This distinction in sonority manifests Itself in sealing arrange* 
moots, in the general confession of offenses to each otber^ and 
in terminology. Thus after one year m the priesthood a monk 
is a Navahabhumi, after hve years he is & lfr*jjhifnabftumi, and 
after ten years. TAera. Not until he is a there can a bbikkliu 
be empowered to confer ordination on others and bear the title 
of Upajj/ioi/a. It is intercsiiug to note that in 1750 when 
eighteen Tiial monks went to Ceylon at the re({uest of King 
Kirii Sri Ra]a (Klenii Siri BSja) to re*establish Buddhism iu 
its purity, they remained in Ceylon ten years by which time 
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thta first Singhalese candidates bad become iheras and could 
cany on ordination for their Order. 

Ill Thailand today not every tbera can receive men 
into the Sangha but only monks who have been appointed 
Upajjhaya by the Religious Affairs Department and given a seal 
and a certificate, lu this way the Sangha has prevented groups of 
young monks from becoming disciples of some popular ihera and 
forming divisions in the Order. Popular leaders arise so that 
the danger of schisms is present; in 1932 is was necessary to 
pass an act expelling from the Order any monk who attempted 
to form a clique or division among the bhikkhus. 

No one may become a monk until he is at least twenty 
years of age, usually twenty^Jne years is considered the mini* 
mum. On entering the monastery all monks and most novices 
receive a Pali name (.c^iaya) for tlieir use in the priesthood. 
In addition the monk acquires the title of Phru and a novice 
that of (sSmancra). Men of any age may enter the 

monastery as novices and remain such as long as they wish. 
While they dress, live and study as do the monks, their dis. 
cipline is somewhat less rigorous than that of the monks, 
They do not, for example, rehearse the 227 Parimokkha rules 
every fortnight. In monasteries in northern Thailand many 
men remain novices for years. 

Usually boys younger than twelve years are not received 
as novices unless for a period of a few days, Below that age 
they may live in the monastery as pupils iSitya wat). 

(iii) By office. Reference was made in Chapter I to 
the monastic hierarchy. From the standpoint of administrative 
and legislative duties they are ranked from the lop down as 
follows: 

SomJech Phra Sangharajs, Supreme Patriarch. 

Sanghaoayaka, Pieeidenl of the Council of ecclesiastical 
Ministers. 
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Somacbik Sangba Saliha, forty Hve members of ibe Asseiubly. 

Khaoa Sangba Montri, nme ministers of the Ecclesiastical 
Council. 

Chao Kbana Truat Kan Pabk, Regional Supervisor. 

Chao Khana Cbangwat, Provincial Chairman. 

Khana Kamakaii Sangba Changwah members of the Pro* 
vincial Commlilee. 

Cbao Khana Ampbur, District Chairman. 

Khana Kamakan Sangha Amphur, members of the District 
Committee. 

Cbao Khana Tambol, Supervisor of a Commune. 

Cbao Avas, the abbot of a ieirple. 

Paralleling the above officers are the monastic ju* 

diciary: 

Pradban Khana Vinayadhara Chan Dika, Chief Justice of 
the Monastic Supreme Court. 

Khaoa Vinayadhara Cban Dika, nine justices of the Supreme • 
Court. 

Pradhan Khana Vinayadhara Chan Uddhorn, Chief Justice 
of the Appeal Couii. 

Khana Vinayadhara Chao Uddhorn, judges of the Appeal 
Court. 

Khana Vinayadhara Chan Thou, 115 or more judges of 
the Courts of the First Instance. 

(iv) By Title. 

But judges in the same court and members of com^ 
mitt^es are not all of the same ecclesiasUcai rank. It >ra$ 
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noted in CUapler I that monks from the rank of Phra Thera 
Chin Dh.irma ami upwards, or Phra Khartacharaya first class, 
or Phra Parien were eligible to be nominated lo the Sangha 
Assfioiltly. There are over forty gradations of ecclesiastical 
rank Indlratcd by d't(Tercnt monasUo fans serving as insignia. 
The lowest rank entitled to a fan is that of Pltra Simik Baidih 
or secrelary. 

In descending order are ranks of Phra RajMana with 
suf).grades of Oho/rma, da pa, raja and six others; ihe rank of 
Phra Kfu with twenty sub*divisions: lliR rank of Phra Sutnuh', 
the rank of Phra Parim with seven grades; and ilie rank of 
Phra OX ordinary bliikkhu. 

In considering ecclesiastical rank the monks may ht 
divided roughly into two groups,-those with the title of Plira 
Kru (Gurn) and higher, and those below this level. This di¬ 
vision is not wholly arbitrary because all monks with the rack 
of Phra Kru or higher receive from the King a rayadinno^a- 
mx or royal PSli name when promoted from a lower giade.^ 

The hierarchical system in Thailand developed under a 
monarchical form of government in which titles were conferred 
by the King on both monks and laily and in which nuances 
of rank were punctiliously observed. Each office, whether govern¬ 
mental or ecclesiastical, carried with it a name indicative of 
the position or duties certain insignia of rank, a stated income, 

• • • 

1. The raiadlnnanama ia uauall; a Pali same baarina aoma 
rafarance to tha Trrpliaka or to monaatlc Ufa. To soma caaea 
:( ia both a nam« aod a tllla or clue to the dutiea of the 
bhikkbu filling a certain potitioc. Formerly government of* 
ficlaJa likewise received saw names when promoted to a higher 
rank. To eite a ease wltbio the Saogba.-a man with the name 
Plot ("escaped**) entered the monastery and received the ehaya 
or ecclesiastical name of (*’well*Caned'’). Later 

he was raised in rank, wbereupoa he received the raiadinna* 
ma of Pajavtdi^ ox "royal pundit,” 
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And certain prerogatives such as the Qumbi^r t»f assistants or 
staff members. 

Monks of Pfara Kru grade have various duties such 
as heads of provincial commUtes, as abbots, as staff members, 
or as teachers. I'hra Khanacharuytt rosy be Icaelicrs of profes^ 
serial rank. There is a class of monks known as Phr^ BidhU 
dharma I ha I is trained to cbnnt pnrittas und autras at royal 
or state cereinouies. These usually belong to royal wats and 
receive monthly allowances. Within a large temple specific 
duties hearing no special liiln are assigned monks ^uch as being 
overseers uf robes, of food, furnUliinga, novices, and I)ujM ings 
and repairs. 

Bbikkhus are sometiines referred to as village monks. 
Oamavaei, and forest monks, Arannavati. The former are 
tradii ion ally engaged in teaching aud study, gantiuidhuraf and 
the latter in mediiation, wpanaiyidhura. This was an actual 
division in former years in Thallaod hut at present all bhikkbus 
are village monks although they may practice meditation as 
well as engage in study. 

The prince Patriarch, Kromluang Vajirayanawong, who 
died 11 November 1958 was cremated 26 April 1960 and his 
ashes placed itx the Phra Naga Hall of the Grand Palace, 
On 4 May 1960 the King appointed the new Supreme Patriarch 
in a ceremony of investiture at the Amarindra Vinicchai Hall 
of the Grand Palace. The new iocumbent, Somdech Pbia 
Vaoarat of Wat Benchamabopilr, who had been President of 
the Ecclesiastical Council, became Supreme Patriarch:Somdech 
Phra Ariyawongsa Khotayarn. The King presented bim with 
a fan and other insignia of office, and with robes, Gongs and 
trumpets were sounded while a chapter of twenty monks chanted 
githls. Later the new Supreme Patriarch appointed Somdech 
Phramaha Virawong?, of the Dhammyutnikai, President of the 
Ecclesiastical Council. 
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As pcrquisiies of ofRcc Uie liiglier clergy receive a 
number of arlkles called hruanff yot or symbols of rank- The 
fan is tbe moat in evidence. A Pbra Kru is enilUed to catty 
B special cloth bag to be hung from ibe shoulder. Those 
with the tank of Pbra Rajakhana receive silk cloih and niello 
boxes as Insignia of office. With the rank of Somdech Pbra 
Rajakhana go twenty-four articles including cloth with symbolic 
designs, and niello utensils. Sixty articles are listed as basing 
been the hrttang yot of H.R.H- Prince Vajirayananvarotos when 
he was Prince Patriarch, including many boxes and bowls of 
inlaid moihei*of-pearl, ivory, tortoise shell, and niello ware. 

Each monk or novice must possess the Eight Requisites:- 
the lower, upper and outer robes; a bowl,-usually of iron and 
holding nearly one and one*half gallons; a knife or razor; a 
needle and case; a cloth belt; and a brass funnel covered 
with cloth for filtering the drinking water. In addition he 
may possess a cloth hag, fiint and steel, a mosquito net, mat, 
sandals, umbrella, blankets, towels, dishes, kettle, a cloth sling 
to support the begging howl from the shoulder, and a cloth 
of yellow to spread on the ground or floor before him in 
worship and on which he may receive gifts from royalty or 
from women. Ris three robes are usually of cotton, although 
linen, aifk and wool are permitted^ 

Within the communes are the individual monasteries, 
each governed by an abbot appointed by ibe district head after 
consultation with the local bbikkhus and the Inity. The abbot 
bas a large amount of authority and is responsible for the 
discipline of the monks. For infractions of rules he can inflict 
light penalties upon the bbikkhus »ucb as sweeping the grounds 
or carrying water. AH gifts to ibe temple or Sangha are put 
tn tils cirt. To fee el^ible for office he must be free from 
the font disqualifications, namely: partiality due to favoritism, 

9 '• •• 
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iDimosiiyi moral or niencai blindness and fear. The abbot 
nay have a $U? of the iDonastic community and if the i^roup 
U a large one the work may be further auWivided. Thii$ 
different bhikkhus may be appointed to take charge of equip¬ 
ment and tools, of buildings and repairs, of furniture and 
rooms, of foud and of robes. Some monks o ay have the 
task of caring for the novices and pupils dwelling in the 
monastery, others may have charge of the secular sdiuol for 
the children of the village and others may conduct a Dhamma- 
suksa school in connection with the temple. 

Large temples may have the services of a lay officer 
(miyavaccakara) who handles hnances for the temple, distributes 
the monthly allowances, and serves as a liason between the 
monks and the community outside. Very often he is one who 
has been in the priesthood and can therefore lead (he laity 
in the Psli responses during worship. Because the bhikkhus 
are forbidden to touch money he can arrange for purchases, 
hospital treatment and travel for them. Should the temple 
own buildings from which reutal is derived a lay officer acts 
as a trustee to handle the income and make contracts,>aci8 
forbidden to tlie monks. Many wats have temple committees 
consisting of three monks and four or more laymen who assist 
tlie abbot in daaucial and property matters. 

The abbot must subniil an annual report to the dlMr^t 
head giving much detailed inform avion. This report must 
contain the number of monks and novices in the qi^aate^, 
the cumber of Dhammaauk^ students and fsll studeiits wiib 
their grades, live places of study, the number whio took (lie 
examinations aud tbe number wbo passed. He must report 
OD the observance of moruing and evening worship by the 
bhikkhus, on the Patimokkba service on Uposaths days and 
the number who took pari- Tbe report must show wliether 
services were held reg ilarly on the holy or Wan Pbza days, 
who preached, and the maximum and minimum number of 
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laity )□ attendance. Special $ervicc$ such as tbe Visakba and 
MSgha festivals and the King's birthday service must be 
reported. Likewise a record jnust be kepi of the charges of 
misconduct against members of the monastic community and 
bow tliese cases were settled. A report on the amount of 
repairs made and building done must be given together wiUi 
the names of the principal supporters of the temple and nature 
of their gifts. If there is a public school within the temple 
the number of pupils and grades must be stated, and if there 
is a Dimmmusuksu school a separate report must he made for 
it. The monk who is district licad prepares a tabulated report 
for the liead of the province and he in turn makes a report 
to the Department of Religions Affairs. 

Many new regulations have been prescribed for die 
monks in die past fifty years for the purpose of maintaining 
strict discipline. The monks must get permission of the abbot 
to go forth and enter a house at any lime after noon. In 
soDie temples the bhlkklius, after ihc regular evening worship, 
ask the abbot or a senior mook for permission to go forih 
with hewing bowl the following morning. No monk can reside 
at a temple or leave it without the abbot’s permission, lie 
issues to each monk or novice upon ordination a Booklet of 
Credentials designed to protect the reputation of the Order 
from the acts of spurious or dishonest monks. 

In this book appears the name of the monk, his 
picture Or the imprint of his right thumb if he is unable to 
gel his picture taken, hU age and the name and address of 
his parents. The abbot also inscribes the Pali name of the 
'bhikkhu, the names of liis ordainer or Upajjhaya and the 
teachers who prepared him for ordination. Tlie book contains 
twelve*'pages to record transfers of residence to other lemples. 
If the monk goes on a pilgrimage he must rcoeivc permUsion 
of the district head as well as from the one hi charge of the 
local 'monastery. Some abbots use an official stamp or seal for 
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purposes. If legal charges of an^ kind are preferred agamic 
the monk these must be recorded in the book and If he is t xpellcd 
from the Order the abbot must note this down together ^ith the 
attending circumstances and send the book to the Depaitmeut of 
Religious Adairs. The book Is also a record of the examinations 
passed by ibe monk and the positions he lias held or responsi* 
hill ties carried. The monk or novice must carry this bock with 
him whenever he leaves the temple grounds and no abbot may 
receive him into a monastery without it. When tbe monk 
leaves the Order this too is recorded together with the date 
and circumstances. 


Monks are foibiddeu to trade or engage in farming 
or auy secular occupation while in the priesthood» and they 
cannot make legal contracts. They cannot support themselves 
widi their own funds but (osually) must go forth with begging 
howl to get their food. A la) man may sponsor or support u 
monk as long as he is in the pricsihuod or for auy limiiod 
period of lime such os durlug the rainy season retreat. Tu 
do this tlie layman most first ask for the privilege (kfmw 
jHtvarana). He cannot give money to tlic monk,-who must 
not handle gold or silver, but he can give a note to the mouk 
apprisuig him that a suut of money has been deposited willi 
ibo lay treasurer of the temple for his benefit. This paviraua 
note may read. 



For the four necessities the sum of..balit has 

been deposited with the treasurer (vaiy Svaccakara). 
Whenever you have need of anything please tell 
the treasurer. 


Whatever property the monk owns must be put in 
the hands of a relative or some other layman to care for. 
The mo Ilk 8 need not cispon'<c poverty l»y relinquishing their | 
properly or deeding it to tlte Order however. One Prince Patriarch | 
left a personal estate of nearly one million baht. Members 
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of the Order cannot study in vocBtional schools, unless it he 
teacher tiaioing, nor can they enter competitive examinations 
for goveromeDt positions along with the laity. They cannot 
be members of a political party nor take part lu an elect icn 
campaign and they cannot be members of any club or society 
without permissinn from the Ecclesia5iUal Council, They are 
forhiddea to attend entertainmenU, football games or public 
speciaclea of any kind on pain of expulsion from (he Order. 
They are forbidden to play musical instruments or to keep 
them in their custody, nor can they lake part iu plays or 
eatenainments or assist others iu such activities. On leaving 
the priesibood they must report to the district civil magistrate, 
tl)e Nai Amphur. They cannot be compelled 2o give testimony 
in a court but may bear witness if they wish,-in which case 
the testimony is usually given before a court officer who comes 
to the monastery for ibis purpose. Monks guilty of adultery 
are punished by banishment from the Order, Formerly the 
convicted ones were subject to publiu ridicule and to punish¬ 
ments such as cutting grass for the royal elephants but such 
penalties were made void by laws enacted in 1920. Monks 
guilty of serious crimes ace first unfrocked and then turned 
over |o the civil authorities, but infractions of the Vjnaya rules 
are bandied by the Sanghu courts. 

The Buddhist monks of Thailaud arc almost invariably 
well clothed in clean bright yellow cotton robes. When walking 
abroad these robes are usually so worn as to cover all the 
body from the feet to the chin including the arms. Sometimes 
they carry umbrellas to protect their shaven heads from the 
sun, often red paper parasols which, with the yellow robes 
and a green background, make a colorful sight as the monks 
cross the rice fields in single file. The rules for deportment 
iu dresfi are very strict and the art of putting on the robes 
is somewhat difficult to acquire. Tbe robes consist of an upper 
and a lower one, with a third one folded aud carried over 


iht lefl sbouldur. Two of ilie robes are about 120 inches 
by 80 inches in sUe and the third is about 120 inches by 40 
inches. They are worn without hooks, buttons or pins and 
with only a simple cotton hand for a bell. ^Vhen away from 
the temple the bhikkhu must have all three garments and be 
never more than arm’s length from any one of them. 

The aionks have the appearance of being well fed. 
Afur nddday they do not eat Lul during the afternoon they 
may drink soda water, tea or coffee without milk, chew betel 
and pickled tea leaves, and they may smoke. At daylight 
they go forth wUh iron howls holding over five quarts each 
and quickly receive enough food for the early n.orning meal 
and the later meal at 11.00 o’clock. Many monks eat but one 
meal a day. Trays and bafkels of food are sent to the tem* 
pUs, especially on Uposatha days. The monks are often 
iaviud to dine at homes on special occasions as at deaths or 
raemofial services- Because presenting food to the moi.k is an 
act of worship and a means of making merit, men and women 
arise before dawn to prepare the morning rice for liie bhikkhns, 
especially when their own sons and nephews are in the 
priesthood. 

A number of the liigher clergy aod particularly those 
with special duties receive a monthly allowance, mlayalhatit 
from the Sangha treasury. The sums vary from sixty lo one 
thousand baht per monk. In 1959 tlic number of bhikkhus 
receiving this allowance was 6570, and the total amouni thus 
expended was 4,102,560 baht. 

10. Leaving the Sangha 

A novice can uke leave of monastic life by re¬ 
moving his yellow robes and making a simple declaration,- 
*T wish to leave the Order.” 

For the bhikkhu a much more formal ceremony 
is prescribed. Sometimos printed ifivjtatious and notices are 
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sent out to friend, ihe announcement being somewhat as 
follows: 

Phra Juan Kasetrosilpakar will leave die priesthood 
at Wat Rajadhiva? on June 15,-- in ihe afternoon, If 
he has :»fr€ncicii (anyone) by arl, word or diougln mnv hu 
be pardoned, 

At ihe appointed time the bhikkhu, having first 
confessed his faults lo a brother monk, appears before llie 
assembled chapter, bows before the image of Buddha with 
knees, elbows and forehead iniirhing ihe floor, and repeal .k 
N umn throe times. Then he recites in Pali the mediiaiion on 
the Four Resources (robes, food, dwelling, medicine). Facing 
the assembly he says in PsM, ** I hereby take leave of tlic 
Sangha, may you all remember me as a layman.’* He then 
goes out snd dresses in a white pha nwiff (lower robe),* Upon 
his return he bows three times with palms of hands together 
I and declares his trust in the Three Refuges.-an act which 
' shows that he is a layman. He says: 

0 bhanle, I come to the Blessed One who has at- 
tained ParinibbSoa and to the Dharma end to the Order 
for refuge. May Ihe Sangha remember roe as a layman 
who has I has taken refuge throughout life from tills day 
hencefonh. 

Tbe leader of the assembled monks ihen gives the Five Pre¬ 
cepts which the departing one repeats in the manner of a 
hymn. When the leader says, “These Five Precepts keep well, 
be not careless regarding them.” the one addressed replies, 
“Am a bhante.” The leader continues. 

• • • 

1. The white ph» aud^ is the siaa of an upasofc or lay devotee. 

Za Cambodia the monk must wear while for eight day* after 
leaving tbe Order. Ref. Adbeoard Leclere, u Bud^hismt su 
CQmMgi, p. 402, 
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The precepts lead men to happiness, they lead to- 
wealth they lead to ISlbbSna, therefore keep the Precepia in 
purity. 

The one who is leaving hows three times, takes 
a bowl of lusiral water and goes to a place prepared and 
while a monk pours this water over him the others chant the,. 

Jayanlo Paritta 

The Lord Buddha fought against M3ra at the fool 
at the Bodhi tree and conquered. He rejoiced in the great 
celebration of all the Buddhas. He caused rejoicing among 
the Sakya Lords who said, “He has conquered MSra at the 
uitcoaquered throne, the victory throne on the Lotus leaf,. 
^ the Earth is a witness.” May you conquer likewise,^ 
They chant further: 

May all good fortune be yours, may all the devatas. 
protect you. By the power of the Lord Buddha may all 
good fortune be yours at all times. 

May the blessing of good fortune be yours, mayalL 
the devatSs protect you. By the power of the Dharma may* 
all good fortune be yours at all times. 

May the blessing of good fortune be yours, may all 
the devatSs protect you. By the power of the Sangha may- 
all good fortune be yonrs at all times.^ 

The one who is leaving then changes his wet cloth¬ 
ing for the garb of a layman. Upon his return he bows Ihrc^ 
times and presents robes and gifts to the monks. They chant 
the Anumodanarambha and Samannanumodana gathls and end 
with, 

Yon have received the benefits and attained unto peace that 
is in the religion of Buddha. May no disease but only 

bappines come to you and your relatives.^ 

• • ■ 

1. SMP. V«J. 1. p. 112. 

<2. }b}d^ p. I2r. This la a part of the Mangg^ia >Cakrc^^<J Perltta. 

8. SMP. Vol. 1. P- J18. 


these are being chanted the one who is leaving should Trust 
Nam, and at the conclusion of the ceremony bow three times 
to the image of Buddha. 

If a monk is certain that he wants to leave the 
Sangha be repeats but once the smiement, -I hereby take 
Wve of the Sangha, may you all remember me as a layman.” 
But if he is not certain tliat he wishes to leave he must re- 
p«t this until there is no longer any doubt left in bis mind. 
This must be explained by the testimony of those who have 
taken leave. One well-educated man said that to his surprise, as 
he attempted to give the formula, tears come to his eyes at 
that point and for ten minutes he choked up and could not 
speak. Some men, thinking to leave the Order, have been quite 
unable to declare audibly their intention of leaving and have 
(therefore remained in the priesthood all their lives. The large 
number who voluntarily remain in the monastery when they 
-are free to leave at any time indicates that they find the life 
of meditation, study, devotion and freedom from worldly cates 
5 to he very congenial. Unlike some of the monastic Orders of 
I toe West, Id the Buddhist Sangha they do not necessarily take 
the vows for life. Ndther do they till land nor perform 
manual labor as in toe West, although they are careful to keep 
the temple grounds swept clean, and they sometimes assist with 
fancfc-laylng when a new temple is being built, or follow hob- 
bies that employ hands and minds.l 


J. The extfsordioftr? seel *ho»n by the Thai in keeping deer- 
yarda and temple grounds well swept requires tome ex. 
pJsMtioa. The moec obvious reatons me that absence of 
fload leaves reduces the fire haaard, Che danger of euakebite, 
and tho trampling of insects which might be taking shelter 


CHAPTER VI 

HOME AND FUNERAL CEREMONIES 
* m • 

1. Household rites 

Buddha prescribed no ceremonies for births^ 
deaths and marriages and apparently expected the laity to- 
continue in the observance of such rites as were then in use.”* 
This tacit approval of existing Hinda rites provided a place- 
for Brahman priests in tlie midst of Buddhist communities, or 
failing these, it opened the way for Buddhist monks to par* 
ticipaie in certain household ceremonies of Brahman ic origin. * 
Today in Thailand a few Brahman priests assist at court cere¬ 
monies and a place is provided for the astrologer Horacarya) 
at birthday celebrations. King Moogkut deliberately substituted. 
Buddhist chants for Brahman sQtras in royal birthday services 
and the common people of necessity have turned to the bhikkhus ' 
for help in house-warmings, funerals and illnesses when no' 
Brahmans were available. The resulting ceremonies are brief ‘ 
for the most part; having no sanction in the Vinaya and no* 
connection with the temple they are rites not normally asso¬ 
ciated with monastic life 

Use of lustral water and charms. 

Lustral or mantra water is prepared, blessed, or used, j 
at most mangffala or good.fortune ceremonies, and it plays a 
part in nearly every important Buddhist rite. In consecrating 
the water a sincana cord of untwisted cotton is tied about a 
bowl of water and conducted to a row of officiating monks. 
These sit with palms of bands together in a worshipful 


1. Sir Charles Ellet, Hirtdtjisin oftd duddfrfrm, Vol. 11. p. 120 
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•attitude and thus support (be string as it rests on their fore, 
fingers. Lighted candies are stuck on the rim of the bow] of 
water or on the lid covering it. The act of consecration is 
performed by chaniing paritlas from the Seven Tamnan or 
the Raiana or Dhajagga suttas. During the chanting it is cus* 
tomary at a certain point to pick up one of the lighted candles 
•and drop some wax into the water, and later to extinguish 
the candle entirely by submerging it. This is done at royal 
ceremonies when the Ratana Sutta is usedt at the words '‘ikAtnom 
punxnam (“the former things are ended**) a monk removes 
the cover of the vessel, lakes a candle and making a circular 
motion drops some wax into the water. When they reach the 
words. “They have wisdom, they are extinguished like a flame,** 
tbe candle is imroerscd in the water and the cover replaced. 

Lustral water is sprinkled on images, new temples, 
cetiyaa and on people as a mark of devotion or respect. It is 
also put to magical uses by self-made medical practitioners and 
by laity who baibe in it to ward off danger or achieve a 
blessbg. By some it is applied to parts of the body as remedy 
tor various afflicUons including broken bones. 

A parltta used in niskiog lustral water at ordinary 
services is the: 


Namokaratthaka 

I humbly bow to the Blessed One, Arahant, supreme Ic^rd 
Buddha who sought that which is of great worth. 

I humbly bow to the great Dharma which he rightly pro* 
claimed in this religion. 

1 humbly bow to the great and noble Sangha, pure in con¬ 
duct and thought. 

Doing obeisance to the Three Gems that are referred 
to by saying “Om/* that is “Aw. oo, em.” is benchcial. 

I humbly bow to this Triune Group that is without fault, 
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:tcr-By tta^oB of this obeistnce may all misfonune be avoided 
By reasocL.of the .power lesaltiog from this worship may 
good fortune come at all times. 

By the power which may be. derived from this worship 
may we receive strength in this good.forlune ceremony. 

At royal or important ceremonies the liaicuxa Su(ti 

18 used in consccratiog lustra! water. The opening verses are; 
May ell the spirits* whether dcvat?iB of the earth or of the 
air, who have assembled here,-may they all be of joyful 
heart. May (you) hear the teaching with respect. May all 
ye pretas hear the holy parltia and establish friendship 
with mankind. Mankind offers sacrifices by day and by 
night, therefore be ye not heedless but lend thy protection. 

The candle is extinguished at the 14th verse* which reads: 

The wise who have destroyed their seeds (of existence) 
and whose desires do not in crease, go out like this lamp. 

The use of charms and amulets to ward off danger, 
illness, and evil spirits, particularly from childreo. is com> 
mon in outlying country districts. Sometimes the amulets 
are thin pieces of brass or silver carrying inscriptions and 
rolled as cylindrical beads about a string. One amulet 
considered a love charm was examined and fouud to con- 
sbt of four tbin brass sheets about one by two inches in 
size. Each contained a row of numerals from one to seven 
with one line of PsU in Lao (Northern Thai) script writ¬ 
ten above and one below the numerals. On these four 
plates was written: 

He who has raetta is beloved not only by mankind 
but by angels. 

He who has keruna is beloved by the Sangba and 
angels. 

He who has a heart filled with karuni is loved by 
parents and rulers. 
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Therefore be whose heart is filled with metta apd 
karunS is beloved by the righteous aod will have- 
long life. 

The numbers corresponded to the d&ys of the week indi* 
eating that the cliarm was to be refiected upon daily. 

The most popular amulet is a small image of 
Buddha attached to a gold chaio worn around the neck. 
The sacred sincana cord blessed by the monks is put to 
many uses such as at weddings, housewarmings, and funerals. 


Weddings 

The celibate bhikkhus, trained to view woman as a 
I snore and a source of temptation, have no part in the actaal 
marriage ceremony hut may be called upon to invoke a bless- 
ing upon the new dwelling or quarters of the bridal pair. 

The wedding ceremony, when not simply a civil rite 
with almost no formality, is Brahmanic in its features. Tfa^ 
bridal couple kneel on cushions before their relatives and 
selected guests and a few persons of distinction tie sacred 
threads to the wrists or heads of the pair. Friends then file 
past pouring lustra! water from conch shells upon their bands 
and at the same time luvoke a blessing. If monks appear at 
the home at all it is usually before the ceremony to ebaot a 
'few sQtras appropriate to au auspicions occasion^ 

and then depart. Occasionally they remain for a time in a 
pavilion near the bouse, or on the veranda. The sutras most 
used on such occasions are: 

Namo 

Saranagamana 
Namakirasiddhi GStbS 
Namokaratthaka Sutta 
Ratasa Sutta (introduction) 

Parittas from the Seven Tamnac. 
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Birthdays 

Birthdays ate celebrated in part by offering food 
to a chapter of monks and obtaming ihe good-fortune bless- 
iog of their chants. The most significant birthday is the sixtieth, 
completing fiye cycles of twelve years each, the last twelve 
having taken the celebrant ihrougli ihe years of wisdom and 
experience. 

To bestow the blessing of good fortune the monks 
-chant the Merit-Making, for-Age service, iham ptifHvi r<v«. The 
parittas most used are: 

Name 

Mahakaruniko N9lho 
Ratana Paritta 
Khandha Paritta 
AtanStiya Paritta 
Db am macakkappavatiana 
Bojjhanga Paritta 

The Bojjhanga Paiilta 

There are seven requirements, namely: recollection, 
investigation, energy, joy, serenity, contemplation, and de- 
iachmeni which the Holy Muni, who saw the whole 
Dharma, taught to mankind that they might attain to the 
highest knowledge, to NibbSna, and to enlightenment. By 
proclaiming this truth may blessing come to yon all 

Once the Lord Buddha saw that Moggallana and 
Kassapa were seriously ill He taught them the seven re- 
•quirements and they became so absorbed in the teaching 
that they became well. By proclaiming this truth may 
blessings be yours at all times, 

Once a king suddenly became til. He sent for 
Cunda Thera who recited the requirements which so rejoiced 
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the heart of the king that.he b^me well. By procUiraing 
this tr^th may blessings be yours at all times. 

All illness tlie three great hermits have cast off, 
even rebirth, as.tlie Way has expelled evil. By proclaim* 
iog this uuih may all blessings he yours at all times. 

A chaot which has been used extensively in the 
past at birthday ceremonies is the Sado Phra Oro or “Relcas* 
i ing Bad Luck.” This was originally a Brahmanic rite but in 
’ 1878 it was modified by replacing Brahmanic texts with Bud* 
dbist suttas. The Kamlan^ Van or auspicious number attached 
to each of the nine planets was retained. These are; 

Planets. Auspicious Numbers. 


Sun (Sunday) * 

Moon (Monday) 15 

Mars (Tuesday) 5 

Mercury (Wednesday) 17 , 

Jupiter (Thursday) 19 

Venus (Friday) 21 

Saturn (Saturday) 1^ 

Rahu (Ascending node of the moon) 12 

KeCu (Descending node of the moon) 9 


RShu » the head and Ketu is the tail of a heavenly 
monster that swaflows the sun and moon during eclipses. In 


addition to the Kamlang Van or itttmber sacred to each 
planet there are special gSthSs assigned to each planet. Thus 
to Jupiter is assigned the opening verses of the Mora Paritta 
and the auspicions number is nineteen; to do honor to Jupiter 
or take cbgnirance of Thursday those verses should be repeated 
nineteen times. To Release Bad Luck, (Sado Phra Gro) at a 
Royal Birthday service the special gSlhas for all the planets 
are rccimd and each ^tbi is given as may repetitions as the- 


auspicious number assigned to that planet. 

'A person other than the King may celebrate his- 
birthday by intiling a chapter of monks to come and chant 
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spptopriate dutias iacludmg those used in the Sado Pfara Gio 
ceremony.^ Appropriate sutias are the MettdnisaDgsa Suita* 
Khaodba Paritta, and the: 

Devatadissadakkhmanumodana Gatha 

Pundits living in any place, who are careful to keep 
the precepts and observe the ascetic virtues> those you 
should feed and care for. The devatis dwelling in any 
place should be worshiped with offerings too. The devatSs- 
that have been worshiped, those you should worship; those 
places that have been reverenced, those you should le^ 
verence. You ought to care for them as a mother care» 
for her son. Men who have the help of the devatas 
generally see their work prosper at all times. 

Sado Phra Gro Parittas, used at Birthday Ceremonies. 

Mora Paritta 

Planet,-Suo 
Auspicious number, 6. 

The Sun is the great eye of the world; it is the 
color of gold; it makes the earth bright and gives light 
at dawn. 

Therefore I how to the sun which is the color of 
gold, makes the earth bright and gives light at dawn. We 
whom you have ruled over today should be bappy through' 
out the day. 

All the brSbmanas who have attained knowledge of 
all the Dharmas receive my obeisance, those bTShmanas 
protect me. 

• • • 

1. The forner Prtnce oi Chiangmai iavited a chapter of icoDka 
te chant the Sadc Phra Gro aervice at hte hone, Oct. iotb. 
1037, on bit aeveatyiifth birthday. The following noniag 
Che moeka recited the Bldhi Sub Ayii aervice and chanted 
the Seven Tamnan and the U&ahlsavilaya Sutta. 
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I bow to all the Buddhas; I bow to the highest 
Wisdom; I bow to all those who have escaped; I bow to 
the highest Dharma. 

The peacock (Mora) utters this paritia, then wan¬ 
ders afield 10 seek food. 

The Sun is the great eye of the world, it U the 
color of gold. It makes the earth bright, then it fades away: 

Therefore I make obeisance to the Sun whose color 
is like the color of gold, which makes the earth bright. 
We all, whom you have ruled over this clay, should be 
happy throughout the night. 

All the brShmanas who have attained knowledge of 
all the Dharmas, those hrahmenas receive my obeisance, 
those brilimanas protect me. 

1 bow to all the Buddhas; I bow to the highest 
Wisdom; I bow to all those who have escaped; 1 bow to 
the highest Dharma. 

The peacock utters this paritta then completes his 
existence.^ 

Sutra for the Moon. 

(Yandu nnim itt am Av a m angga lance) 

Planet,-Moon. 

Auspicious number, 15. 

Evil omens and inauspicious circumstances, ihe cries 
of birds that are dissatisfied, unlucky sins, evil dreams that 
do not pi ease,-these there are. May these things perish by 
means of the power of the Lord Buddha. 

Evil omens and inauspicious ciccumstancca, the cries 
of birds that are dissatisfied, unlucky sins, evil dreams ihat 
do not please,-these there are. May these things perish by 

li SMP. Vei, I, pp. 84-S7. 

See D. J. Gpgerljr. Ceyhn Buddhism^ Vol. 2, iSos p. aS3. 
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means of tbe power of the Dharma, 

Evil omens and inauspicious ciscumsUncea, the cries 
of birds that are dissatisfied, unlucky sins, evil dreams that 
do not please,-these there are: May these things perish by 
means of the power of tbe Sangha.^ 

Karaniyametta Sutta (Introduction) 

Planet-Mars. 

Auspicious number, d 

The demons (yaksas) do not display their horrible 
characteristics because of ihe power of the parittas. 

Men who are not hiy by day or by night come 
and follow the teaching of the parittas. 

To fall asleep and sleep is happiness, free from tbe 
sight of filthy dreams. We cbaot the parities filled with 
grace, especially this onc.^ 

Khanda Paritta (Introduction) 

Planet,-Mercury. 

Auspicious number, 17. 

The parittas make tbe poison of deadly creatures 
innocuous, (or) like precious medicine embued with heavenly 
mantras. The parittas ward off all other dangers from all. 
creatures. By all means, in all places and at all times we 
chant such parittas.^ 

Mora Paritta (Introduction) 

Planet,-Jupiter. 

Auspicious number; 19. 

The buntere, even though ibey seek for a long time^ 
are not able to catch tbe peacock. 

* • • 

1. SMP. VoJ. I, pp. loe-iio. 

See D. J. Goferlf. Ctyttn Buddhism. Vel. 2. 1908, p. 330. 

2. SMP. Vol. 1. p. 76. 

3. Ibid. p. SO. 
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He who has complete Wisdom has the best kind of 
protectioD along with the patittas. 

We chant the paxitla tb&t the Lord Boddba called 
the Biahma Mantra.i 

Dliajagga Sutla (Introduction) 

Hanet,-Venus. 

Auspicious number. 21, 

All creatures meet their Befuge in the air as well 
as on the earth and at all times. 

There is no counting the creatures who have escaped 
from the net. namely misfortune of all kind$> such as arises 
from animals and demons and robbers especiallyby ie> 
fleeting on the pariitas. 

We chant such a pariita,^ 

Angulimala Paritta. 

Planet-Satarn. 

Auspicious number, 10. 

Behold, 0 sister, since 1 have been born an Aryan I 
have not deliberately killed anyone, Because of this true 
declaration may happiness come to you.^ 

Suriya .Pailtta Patha. 

Planet,-B a bu. 

Auspicious number, 12. 

We ask you, Rahu, why yon hasten to release the 
Sun, You have a form that b sad, do you fear? Why do 
you stand impassive? 

Rahu replies, “My head ought to break into seven 
pieces. While I have life I have no happiness if I don’t 

release the Sun because I fear the Buddhist cSthas.”^ 

« ♦ ♦ ^ 

l- SMP. Vol. I, p. See Jataka Tale Ke, 159. 

2. SMP. Vol, I, p. 87. 

3. IbJd. p. 107. For refereace to till# episode eee The Socred 
Books of the Bc/ddhists, Voi. VI., p. 54. 

4. Traae, from SMF. Vol- 11. p, 49. 


Jayanto Paritla. 
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F]aaet,-Keia. 

Auspicious number, 9. 

Tbe Lord Buddha fought against Mara at the foot of 
the Bodhi tree and conquered. He rejoiced in the great cele¬ 
bration of all the Buddhas, lie caused rejoicing among the 
Sakya Lords who aaid, has conquered MSra at tbe un- 

conquered throne, the victory throne on the Lotus leaf, as tbe 
Earth is a wjtneas.” May you conquer likewise. 

All creatures wbeu behaving righteously call that lime 
auspicious, fortunate, bright, glorious, a good time, a good 
moment, true worship. 

All who practice restraint have bodily karma tliat is 
right worship, speech karma that is right worship, iieait karma 
that is right worship, desire that is right worship. 

All men performing karma that is right worship receive 
benefits that constitute tight worship.^ 

Illnesses 

A ceremony somewhat akin to this, known as the 
Bidhi 9ub ayu, or “Ceremony to continue life,” is sometimes 
used in cases of illness in northern Thailand. This was orig- y 
inally a Brahman rite which became rooted in the counixyj | 
when the Brahman priests left, the task of conductiDg it devolved / 
upon the Buddhist monks. At this ceremony various symbols 
representing a tree, a bridge, some fish and few birds are set 
up as pictorial aids lo the story of a youth whose life was 
prolonged by his kindness to animals. After various' paiittas 
4 re Wanted a popular Jataka tale called Uno&isavtis used, 
The following is a summary of a copy written on palm leaves 
in Lao script. , - 

1. "Right worship'* i* titerftHy ‘ perfoiinioV pradakasina,” U.. 
ehoer derotlon by circumambulatioa. 
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Unahisavijaya. 

Behold, 0 listeners, these words that I ha^e heard 
are the words which Ananda Thera spoke io all the ara- 
hants. Once the Blessed One, the omniacieDi, our Lord 
Buddha, wag in the Ta7atimsa or Second Heaven where 
Indra sat on the Paudukambala throne... 

It was then prophesied to a deratS named Supatiu 
thita that he had come to the end of his merit and that 
he must suffer a thousand years in heU and afterwards be 
bom in seven states of suffering as a hawk, a vulture, a 
turtle, a pig, a dog, a deaf person and a Wind person. 
Phya Indra heard of this dire prophecy and suggested that 
they go and see the Lord Buddha. 

Said Indra, **The Lord Buddha is now preaching the 
Abhldharma to all the devatas in the heavens. Let us go 
to the abode of the Lord Buddha.” 

The devatS heard the word of Phya Indra. and 
taking a few things such as a lamp, Bowers, perfume, in* 
cense and candles, went to the abode of the Lord Buddha. 
They bowed...and said... “0 Lord, why must he suffer rebirth 
seven times T* 


Then Buddha answered, “This devatl was once a man 
of much goods. When the disciples of Buddha came beg¬ 
ging he did not give to them, not even a little, but usually 
cursed them in many ways. For this reason be will be 
born a pig.” 

“0 Lord Buddha, why most ibis devata be born a 

aog 

“Behold, great Lord (Indra), in former times this 
devata usually criticised and despised (be disdples of Buddha 
who keep the precepts, and be did not appreciate the grace 
of the Three Gems. Therefore he most be born a dog.” 
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“Wby must this devata .he born deaf T' 

‘^Behold, Lord Indra, this devatS was once a man 
who went to hear the Dbarma but did not pay strict at¬ 
tention but gave heed rather to useless words, coarse words. 
For this reason he shall be born deaf.” 

Then Indra bowed to the Lord Buddha and asked, 
“For what reason will this devaia be bom blind T* 

He answered, “This was once a man who, whenever 
the disciples of Buddha, or beggars, caoie around, saw them 
but pretended not to see (hem. For this reason be shall 
be bom blind.” 

Pbya lodra bowed to the Lord Buddha and sud, 
Lord, what refuge is there for this devati that he may 
continue long in this heavenly land ?” 

The Lord Buddha replied, “The Unahisavijaya, great 
Lord,-this Dbarma is the great remedy in this world. 
Listen to this Dharma. This Dbarma gives benelit to men 
and devails that they may live to the end of a kalpa. 
Whoever hears this Dharma U thereby freed from Bnes 
imposed by overlords, from the bices of pretas, or the 
burning of lire, and be escapes from Boods. from tigers 
that would devour and serpents that would bite and cause 
death^except in the time appointed for death to come. 
Such a devatS will have happiness at all times by reason 
•of tbe power of the Dharma named Unahisavijaya, 

Whoever listens to ibis Dharma and offers in wor¬ 
ship (a copy of) this Dharma named Unahisavijaya. who¬ 
ever reads it and remembers it and respects it. be shall 
increase in knowledge and true happiness. 

Whoever, with a heart filled with devotion, writes 
or causes to be written three copies of this Dharma of the 
Blessed One. or if unable to do that gives two copies, or 
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failing tbat gives one copy or one sermon from 
will bave long life. He who is unable to write should get 
another to write for him and offer it in worship as if it 
had been wrillen by himself. Also the act of writing the 
Mabu Vessaniara and the Pari vara by one's self producea 
great merit. 


Whoever gives food to tlie extent of his ability 
receives great reward of merit. The devata who give Kha^ 
will have long life filled with the four kinds of 
happiness, even as the Lord Buddha declared saying, "Who> 
ever has made much merit by his own efforts and thought, 
such merit will go to his deceased relatives so that they 
will escape all suffering and will enjoy all bliss.*’ 


Sopatittbita, the devatS, spent all bis life in heaven 
because he heard the preaching of the Dharma by the 
Lord Buddha. 

Due to the infiuence of education upon clergy and laity the 
use of such popular JStaka tales as Unafaisavijaya is becoming 
less common as time goes on- The appeal of this J 5 taka for 
the layman is,-long life in heaven rather then NibbSna, saL 
vation by way of works,-by copying and giving this scrip¬ 
ture to the temple, with merit rising in such abundance that 
deceased relatives may share therein. For the monks it ba& 
its charm as well,-it portrays Buddha as one greater than 
Indra, one who provides a way of escape from bell; it explains 
the law of Karma, gives every encouragement to the support 
of the Monastic Order and teaches that the laity should not 
only listen attentively to the reading of the Dharma but should 
« • • 

!• Khoo pvK of life/* !• food offered t)V a UyeoaD wb^ 

fa«t8 in order tbat he nay feed the noake. 
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8 ee that the temple U well supplied with palm leaf raanoscripts- 
the very copying of which increases devotion amony the wor- 
sbipere. 

aosely related to the Bidhi 9ub auu rite mentioned 
above is the old ceremony of Aladbabtftaw. or "Ceremony for 
grave illnesses,” which was once observed in Bangkok on a 
peal scale daring smallpox and other epidemics. In particular 
It was used during the cholera epidemics of 1811 and 1820.. 
During this cermony, now abandoned, the gates of the city 
were closed and the doors of the palace sealed with paper 
Sacred strings were pul around the Throne Hall and all the 
palaces. Chaims and amulets were worn by the people, guns, 
were fired, monks went about the palace grounds spricklina 
water and sand, and the Emerald Buddha was taken out in 
procession on the last day of the waning moon. During this, 
period the AtSnaiiya Sutta and the RaUna GlthS were chanted.. 

Consecrating a New House. 

It is quite common to secure the aid of a chapter of 
a monks at the dedication of a new building or at a house- I 
warming. The following invitation to the dedication of a new-j 
house reveals the customary procedure; 

On March 7. at 4,CM) p.m., seven monks wUl chant, 
the Buddhist mantras. 

On the 8ih at 7.30 a.m., food wUl be presented to- 
the monks who chanted the previoas day. When ihey'have- 
finished eating there will be the ceremony of entering the 
new house. 

Therefore we take pleasure io respecifolJy inviting 

you-(BMjej- ,0 ijjje US g3Q 

March 8, on this auspicious occasion. 

Respectfully vom-a. (name of host and boetesut. 

The sQtras chaoied on this occasion are similar to those* 
used at weddings. 
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A feature of a housewarming is the sprlokling of 
lustral water in each room hy a monk or layman with the aid 
of a tuft of leaves or grass. Sometimes a sincana cord is 
placed along the fence surrounding the premises to ward off 
■evU- 

2 . Funeral rites. 

Fnneral rites are the most elaborate of all the life- 
I •cycle ceremonies and the ones entered into most fully by the 
monks. Ii is a basic reaching of Buddhism that existence is 
suferisgf duJchha^ whether birth, daily living, old age, or dying. 
This teacbiug is never in a stronger position than when death 
inters a home,-indeed Buddhism may have won its way the 
more easily in Thailand because it had more to say about 
^ieatb aud the hereafter than had animism. 

The people rely upon monks to chant the suiras that 
I will benefit the deceased, and to conduct all funeral rites and 
. memorial services. To conduct the rites for the dead may be 
'Considered the one indispensable service rendered tbe commun¬ 
ity by the monks. For this reason tbe crematory in each 
large temple has no rival in secular society. 

Tbe idea that death is suffering, relieved ooly by the 
Jcnowledge. that it 1$ universal, gives an underlying mood of 
resignation to fouerals. Among a choice few there is the hope 
^^of Nibbana with the eziinctioo of personal striving; among 
khe vast majority there ia the expectation of rebirth either in 
jthis world, in tbe beaven of India or some other, or in another 
'plane of existence, possibly as a spirit. Over tbe basic mood of 
gloom there has grown up a feeling chat meritorious acts and 
Ibe grace of Lord Buddha can aid the coudition of tbe departed. 
I Not all the teaching of AnaUa (not'Self) can quite eradicate 
unxiety lest the deceased exist as pretas or as beings suffering 
.torment. For this reason relatives do what they can to' ame¬ 
liorate their condition. 
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According (o trad it ion, when a person U dying a& 
effort should be made to fix his mind upon Lhe Buddist script¬ 
ures pr to gel him to repeat one of the names of Buddha^ 
such, as Phra Arahant, The name may be whispered in his* 
ear if the person is far gone. Sometimes four syllables which 
are considered the heart of the Abhidbarma, c*, ce, ru. and nt, 
representing ‘‘heart, mental concepts, form and NibbSna” are 
written on a piece of paper and put in the moulh of the dying 
man. It is hoped that if the last thoughu of the patient are 
directed to Buddha and the precepts, that the fruit of this me¬ 
ritorious act will bring good to the deceased in his new existence, 
lu a village, at the moment of death the relatives may set up 
a wailing both to express sorrow and to notify the neighbors* 
who will then come to be of help. 

After death a bathing ceremony takes place in which 
relatives aud friends pour water over one ha^ of the de¬ 
ceased. The body is then placed in a coffin and surrounded 
with wreaths, candies and sticks of incense. If possible a pho¬ 
tograph of the deceased is placed alongside, and colored lights 
are suspended about the coffin. Sometimes the cremation is- 
deferred for a week to allow dislant relatives lo attend or to 
show special honor to the dead. In this case a chapter of monks- 
comes to the house one or more limes each day lo chant from 
the Abhidbarma. sometimes holding the bhusa yonff ribbon at¬ 
tached to the coffin. Food is offered to the officiating monks* 
as part of the merit-making for the deceased. 

This food offered in the name of the dead is known- 
as JiaiakabhaUa from matoAa (“one who is dead**). The for¬ 
mula of presentation is: 

Reverend Sirs, we humbly beg to present this mataka. 
food and these various gifts to the Sangha. May the Saugha 
receive ibis food and these gifts of oars in order that be¬ 
nefits and happiness may come to us to the end of time. 
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At an ordinary funeral in noiihem Thailand the cre^ 
tnation takes place within three days. The neighbors gather 
nightly to feast, visit, attend the services and play games with 
cards and huge dominoes. The BnaJ night is the one follow¬ 
ing the cremation. On the day of the funeral an orchestra 
b employed and every effort is made to banish sorrow, lone¬ 
liness and the fear of spirits by means of music and fellow¬ 
ship. Before the funeral procession begins the monks chant a 
service at the home and then precede the coffin down the steps 
>of the house,-stairs which are sometimes carpeted with banana 
leaves. Ic b felt that the body should not leave the house 
by the usual route, but instead of removing'the coffin through 
d hole in ibe wall or floor, which is sometimes done, the front 
etairs are covered with green leaves to make that route unusual. 

The procession to the cremation grounds b often led 
by a man carrying a white banner on a long pole. He b 
followed by some elderly men carrying flowers in silver bowls 
jLird then by a group of eight to ten monks walking ahead of 
the coffin and bolding a broad ribbon (bhQsI youg) which 
extends to the deceased. Often one of the monks repeats 
portions of the Abbidbarma en route. The coffin may be car¬ 
ried by pall bearers or conveyed in a funeral car drawn by 
.a large number of friends and relatives who feel that they 
.are performing their last service for the deceased and engaged 
in a meritorious act while doing so. If the procession is accom¬ 
panied by music the players may ride in ox carts or in a 
motor truck at the rear. During the service at (he cemetery 
the monks sit facing the coffin on which rest the Psngsukula 
robes. After the chanting (he coffin b placed on a pyre made 
•of brick; the people (hen come up with lighted torches of 
•candles, incense and fragrant wood and toss them beneath the 
•coffin so that the actual cremation takes place at once. Later 
abe ashes may be collected and kept in an urn. 
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Frequently the l)odiiee of prorninem or wealthy persons 
are kept for a year or more in a special buiidiog at a temple. 
Cremations are deferred this long to show love and respect for | 
the deceased and to perform religious rites which will beneht 
the departed. In such cases a series of memorjal services are 
held on the seventh, fiftieth, and hundredth days after the death. ' 
In one instance a wealthy merchant did not cremate the body 
of bis daughter until he had spent all her inheritance in merit- 
making services for her. Another merchant spent the ten 
thousand baht insurance money received on the deatli of bis 
small son entirely foe reli^ous ceremonies. 

As long as the body is present the spirit can benefit ^ 
by the gifts presented, the sermons preached and the chants 
uttered before it. This thought lies back of the use of the 
ifon{/ ribbon which extends from the body within the 
coffin to the chanting monks before it, the dead may thus have 
contact with the holy sQcras, When the body is cremated the j 
spirit U more definitely cut off from this world, it is best I 
therefore not lo force that spirit to enter the preta world 
finally and irrevocably until it has had the benefit of a number • 
of religious services designed to improve its status. 

At cremations it is quite common for wealthy people 
10 have printed for distribution books and pamphlets setting 
forth Buddhist teachings in the form of sermons, essays, trass* 
lations of the sOtras, historical sketches and explanations of 
ceremonies. Such books, numbering in the thousands, are not 
only a tribute to the dead and a means of making merit but 
they have practical value as well. 

On the fly.leaf of a book entitled Dasajatt (The Ten Births), 
given to the leader of a chapter of monks, was written: 

On the occasion of the lOOth day rites fdi my 
mother, Kon Dibaya, this book is ^ven to make merit for 
her in that other world,—if it is possible for her to receive 
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it and to know. May she receive the beneEt of tbU merit' 
making gift that I olTer for ber ia cUs world, and may 
ahe rejoice in receiving the ment that I now make for 
her. 

In a sermon entitled TirokuddaJcanda Sutla, printed 
on a palm leaf olla, the subject of offerings for the dead is 
discussed: 

It is taught in the Janui40nt Suita that Jsnussoni 
the Brahman went to the Lord Buddha and said* "0 Lord 
Gotama, I am of the Brahmans who usually give offerings 
to deceased relatives and who wish those relatives to receive 
tbe beneEts of such gifts. Will the dead get the benefit of 
this giving?*’ 

Buddha replied. “Behold, 0 Brahmans, those who 
have lived righteously usually go to heaven and become 
devitSa and men feed them with food for devatSs and 
men. If offerings of food are not made they do not eat. 

/ They are in a condition to receive such gifts. 

Those who are evil are. in some cases, horn in hell 
or as animals and must feed themselves upon food fit for 
such, and the gifts givsn io this case do not reach them. 
They are not in a condition to receive gifts. 

Some who do evil become pretas when they die and 
I must eat the food of pretas and they can be fed by their 
hiving relatives. Their coodition is such that they can re¬ 
ceive the benefits of giving.^ 

To be effective, gifts intended to reach the pretas 
must: (i) be definitely offered for the sake of the dead; (ii) 
be presented to members of the Sangha; (iii) the gifts must be 


1. By Pin Boo. ‘’P. S”. ie Tinkvd^ckofida Sutta, subtitle (tran- 
elated) *'The result ef meric frem offering gifts to Pretas.’* 
Bangkok, AkaserasobhaQa Press. 1936, page. 4. 
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received by che pretas with thank$giviDg-the ability to receive 
a gift with joy is a eine qua non of gift traDsference. Never* 
theless, if the deceased haa been reborn in some form in which 
he cannot receive the gifts or beoeht by them> etill the merit 
made by such giving does not fail to produce fruit. The do* 
nor gets a name of being one who shows proper respect and 
concern for his relatives, be sets others a good example, and 
by thus presenting food to the bhikkhus he makes merit for 
himself. 

The pretas of dead ancestors gather where food is 
offered and receive the food wUb thanksgiving and give a 
blessing saying. are made happy by reason of the aup. 
port given us hy our relatives. May these our relatives 
have lives 511ed with happiness. They will not lack the 
result of merit by resson of these offerings.” Pretas have 
no means of making a living, they are dependent upon the 
offerings of relatives.^ 

Prince Vajiraranvaroros wrote: 

It is very difficult to make merit for the dead in 
just the way the living desire because it does not appear in 
what form they are reborn. With difficulty do those who 
have died receive the ^fta with thanksgiving (anumodana). 
We ought to make merit while we are still living and then 
that merit will not disappear when we are dead. If we 
wait until we die and then expect others to make merit 
for us,-who will guarantee that we shall get it? No one 
can make merit for another unless the recipient can re* 
ceive it with thanksgiving.* 

One more reference to gifts for the dead may be 
cited, this from a model ending for a cremation sermon: 

• « • 

1. Prom a prioted palm loaf oUa oatltled Aolscoto Hno Sob, 
Bangkok. Bia Jan Bea Preaa. 2S37. p. $. 

2. PDPMT. pp. 71-72. 
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At the condusion of this sermon may all of you 
benevolent ones pour the water into the good earih in 
token of preseoliog gifts of merit for the sake of the 
ancestors who have passed away, 

May the dead who have heavenly eyes and ears, see 
and know of these gifts and accept them with thanksgiving, 
and be helpful friends. May plenty> satisfaction, beauty 
and prosperity be to them in the measure of the fullness 
of the ocean* 

The reference to pouring water into the ground made 
in the above passage Indicates a dafainodaka or pouring of 
water to signify transfer of ownership when a gift is presen. 
ted,-a custom derived from ludia. It is understood by some 
worshipers to mean that the dead will receive a pool of 
water being poured on the ground, as if the water were a 
thing given instead of being (he symbol signifying that a. 
gift bad been presented that conld not be given over by hand. 

A (iisilnciion should be made between Buddhist 
offerings for the pretas.-which are given to the bhikkhss that 
merit (and food) may he transferred to the dead, and animis. 
tic offerings to pretas and spirits presented in trays bung in 
trees or placed by the roadside. In rural Tfaailaod the latter 
form of giving is fully as prevalent as the former. 

The following anuouncemeDt indicates funeral 
arrangements for middle class people: 

On October 3 at 430 p.m. a chapter of seven monks 
will chant at the home of the deceased. At 7.30 p.m. 
there will be a preaching service after which the Ahhi* 
dbarma will be chanted. 

On October 4 the monks who chanted on the pre* 
ceding day will be fed and the pangiokula cloth presented. 
At 3.00 p.m. there will be a preaching service and panff~ 
sakula cloth will be presented, thereafter the body will 
be taken ta the cemetery for crematioB. 


1. Gu Mo« Soiabhar. p. 570. 
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Sometimes the printed funeral announcement states 
that a* certain member of the family will enter the Order aa 
a novice at a given dale to make merit for the deceased. 

At the funeral of a prominent merchant the Abhi* 
dharma was chanted from 11.00 p.m. until dawn on two 
snccessive nights. The announcement for (be day of cremaiiod 
then read: 

At X.OO p.m. the body will be taken to the ceme^ 
tery of Wat Jaya Mangala. bathed, and placed on the 
pyre. The pangsukula rites will be performed, then friends 
and relatives will perform the prad<thif%a ceremony march¬ 
ing three lioies around the pyre. 

Then the fire will be lighted aud monks will chant 
the Abhidharma while it bums. Gifts will be distributed 
to the people in attendance. 

On March 20. at daybreak the bones and ashes will 
be gathered up. At 10.00 a.m. the ashes will be enshrined 
at Wat Jaya Maogala, which will complete the rites. 

On the day of cremation monks invariably receive 
pangsukola cloth of yellow or white. Tbb is a means of 
showing gratitude for the services of the monks and U an act 
for which special merit accrues to the dead. By draping the 
cloth across the coffin the laity enable the monks lo follow 
Buddha*s injunction to get their robes from burying grounds. 
As tbe monks pick up this cloth they chant a Pili gStha: 

Ail the sangkbSrS which causation has brought to-> 
getber are not permanent; they arise and disappear; they 
arise and are extinguished; they are not pennanent and 
abiding. When tbe sangkbara, name, form,—the five khan< 
dhas. become quieted or stopped, peace ensues, and that 
which causes suffering, namely birth, old age, and death 
no longer affiict (men). 

Tbe cremation of a king or a member of the roya) 
family who is of high rank takes place withm a specially 
construe led pavilion called a Fhra Mem. While this is only 
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•a temporary atrncture of wood and cloth it id of great beauty, 
Meru is the legendary mountain which forms the axis of the 
world; this buildiug, placed on a h^h base, combines some 
<of the features of a mountain and a palace. 

The funeral urn is placed in the center of this sijuarc 
pavilion and can be approached on each side by a fiigbt of 
steps. The roof of the pavilion is terraced and rises ^arply 
10 a spire and the whole strucinre glows with colors in which 
gold usually predominates. Adjacent to the Pfara Meru may 
be olbec pavilions for the monks, the chief mourneis and 
high personages in attendance. The um for royalty is of 
•copper about which is placed a detachable sheath of gold, 
heavily embossed and studded with gems, and which tapers 
up to a spire at the top. 

The urn is conveyed to the Pbra Meru grounds on a 
heavy car drawn by mourners and attendants. The car has a 
high terraced platform beautifully carved, covered with gold, 
and surmounted by a catafalque which shields the um. Some¬ 
times the procession is led by a noble who rides in stale and 
scatters rice as an offering to the spirit of the dead. Behind 
liim in another conveyance rides a monk of high rank who 
recites stauras of the Dharma. A broad while bhusS yong 
ribbon connects the chair of this monk with the urn of the 
yleceased In <piite recent times these two men have ridden 
-on elephants or in carriages drawn by horses. The procession 
is accompanied by a band of ted*clad musicians using ancient 
trumpets and drums, the latter beaten with the bare band 
vdth a mufBed sound. The music is shrill, weird and sad. 
In a great procession there may be two hundred people pulling 
the funeral car, accompanied by detachments of soldiers, com¬ 
panies of men dressed in medieval costumes and scores of 
mourners both men and women. 

Upon anival at the cremation grounds the urn is borne 
three times counterclockwise around the Phra Meru and then 
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placed OR the raised platform within. Later the relatives and 
close friends may circle the urn three times again in the 
uUaravtUUi or “left shoulder towards the center” fashion 
observed on inauspicious occasions such as funerals. This 
custom of circuoiambulating the pyre is taken as an admonition 
to the living to remember that they will have to make the 
weary rounds of the three worlds, earth, heaven and helL unless 
they follow the precepts which break the cycle of rebirth. 

The procession usually arrives at the Phra Mem in 
the late afternoon; then follows shortly the ceremonial light¬ 
ing of the pyre in which all participate. Each person brings 
with him, or is given, a torch of scented wood which has been 
cut into long shavings or ribbons and arranged loosely on a 
central stem together with the few sticks of incense. The persoik 
of highest rank lights bis torch at a lamp at the foot of the 
stairs, then ascends to place it under the urn among the 
faggots of wood neatly gilded and varnished. His example is 
then followed by all the mourners. This act is purely ceremonial 
and the torches are qoickly e^inguished after being presented. 
The actual cremation takes place about midnight in the presence 
of close friends and the immediate members of the family. 
It should be noted that each torch is lighted from a common 
source; it is considered inauspicious for the living to pass 
the fire on from torch to torch at a cremation. The fire itself 
is often lit by the King and so possesses a certain sanctity. 
When the royal urn is used the outer casing of gold and gema 
is removed and the top of the copper urn taken off so that 
the flames can go up through it as through a flue. The nest 
morning the ashes are collected and placed in a small decorated 
urn, which, in the case of a sovereign, is kept at the Grand 
Palace. Often a portion of the ashes are deposited in a tem¬ 
ple, sometimes within a slupa. 
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Monastic Cremations 

The fTineral rites of venerable and higb*ranklng abbots 
are often elaborate and prolonged, Such a prelate has many 
monks and ex«monks who have ))een his disciples or who have 
served under him in the Sangha and consider him their guru. 
High honor of this kind was shown the late Prince Patriarch 
Kromluang Vajirayanawong who was a member of royalty, the 
King's preceptor, and chief prelate of the realm. 

After his death 11 November 1958 hb body was kept 
.at Wat Bovoranives, bis former residence, until the cremation 
26 April 1960. Here daily services were held for the deceased 
for a long period. In January 1960 the Ecclesiastical Council 
instructed all monasteries to hold memorial services for the 
late leader. The King attended some of the services such as 
•on the hundredth day. Funds were raised for a memorial 
building to be named Vajirsyan Dharmasabha. 

On 25 April 1960i the day before the Prince Patrbrcb's 
•cremation, the King and Queen paid homage before the remains 
.at Petchara Hall, Wat Bovoranives, attended a service and 
presented robes to forty attendant monks. On 26 April the 
body, in a golden urn, was taken to Wat Thepsirind in a 
procession led by two regiments of soldiers and including 
musicians, men id ancient garb carrying ceremonial parasols 
■And banners, men pulllog tbe funeral car, officials of the 
Ministry of Education, and others. Preceding the urn was a 
high prelate seated in an open palanquin reading from the 
Abhidharma. The King and Queen, high ranking officials in 
full dress with swords asd decorations, yellow-clad monks in 
great numbers, and a large crowd of lesser officials and citizenry 
wearing black were present. After tbe final rites were held 
the cremation then took place id a permanent crematoiium of 
^eat beauty, built In temple style, which had just been corn* 
pleted. On the following day Their Majesties attended tbe 
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riles in which the ashes of the deceased were collected and 
interred in the Phra Naga Hall of the Grand Palace. 

Funeral Chants. 

The Abhidharma is used at funerals both because it 
is considered to contain the essence of the teaching of Buddha 
and because it was used by Buddlm wlien he preached to his 
mother after her death and ascensiou to the Ttvitimsa heaven. 
Reference to the Abhidharma in Thai often means the ^'Phra 
Paramatthadhamia' or "Phra AVhidhammattha Saf^ahiC' which 
is a commentary on the Abhidharma and considered as equally 
Uoly.l The eight hundred and fifty chapters of the Abhidharma 
liave been condensed into nine in the Paramstthadharme.* 

This help or coromenury on the Abhidharma the 
great Gantharacana (scholar) whose name is Anuruddhs, 
who was learned in tlie Tripitska and especially in the 
philosophy of the Abhidharma, wrote as the summary of 
the teaching in the hooks of the Sattapakarana Abhidharma, 
which the victorious Teacher, Arahant, Supreme Buddha 
preached to his mother. 

The seven books in the Abhidharma.cootain 

many teachings which ordinary men cannot easily under- 
stand. So Buddha's teachings and the different commentaries 
on the Abhidharma as the Aihakatha, the Dikayojana and 
others were condensed into one book with nine sections in 

• • • 

1, Peramotthc. '‘highest wiedom" or "philoeophy,” ungoho. "te 
eomplJe** or '‘arrsfige." 

%. O.P. MaUlasehera, The Pali tiferofure of Ceyhn. “For aearl? 
niao aeoturiet the Abbldhamnatha.aasg^ha bae etood at the 
head of worka on Abbldhamma. bold Jo higheet eetoeia by all 
Buddbiete of the eouthers echool. It givee io outllae what 
the teaehJag of this part of the Doctriae meant to the aaCieat 
Buddblete. bat It le ao eyateaetle digeat of the Abhtdberama 
Canon.'’ p. 171. 
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the fern of glihas which contain the essence of the 

Abhidharma Pi lake, fn this carefnl due summary we have 

a correct rendering of Buddba^e explan all oos in everything, 

and people can study and remember this easily.^ 

The nine chapters of the Pbra Abhidhammatta Sangaha 
are 

1. Citta Sangha (Heart or mind) 17 gitbls. 

2. Cetasika Sangaha (Mental concepts) 25 gIthSs. 

3. Pakinnaka Sangaha (Assortment, list) 14 githss. 

4. Viihi Sangaha (Way, path) 10 githas. 

5. Vithicnuita Sangaha (Way of escape) 11 gitbSs, 

6. Rupa Sangaha (Form) 14 githls. 

7. Samuccaya Sangaha (Collection) 15 gSthSs. 

3. Paccaya Sangaha (Means, way) 10 gath3s. 

9 . KammatlhSna Sangaha (Meditations) 4 gSthas. 

The central teaching of these chapters i$ considered 
to be Citta, Cetasika. Rapa and Nibbana, symbolized by the 
four syllables, ‘‘Ci, Ce, Rq, Ni,'* In chanting from the 
Abbidhammattha Sangaha at funerals the monks almost never 
recite a full chapter but choose a few ^thas from at least 
four chapters. The evening service at the home of the deceased 
consists of such gathSs together with some selections from the 
Abhidharma itself. 

(o northern Thailand it U the custom to hold a special 
service at the home on the night after the cremation, in which 
pariltas from the Seven Tamnan are chanted to cleanse the 
the house of ill luck or evil spirits. At the seventh'day rites 
a typical service includes the following chants: 

Namo 

Saranagamana 

Pabbatopama GSlbS 

• • • 

/. Fbra Abhidbommattha Sangaho, p. l. 

Bangkok. Sobhanabibaadbadbanakar Pr«6S, 1934. 
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Ariyadbana GSibS 
Anatulakkhand Sutta 
Buddha UdSna Gstbs 
Bhaddekaraita Gstha 
Mauggalacakka vala 
DukkhappattS^ 

Vipassanabhumi Psiba^ 

Usually only a portioo of the longer sutras are used at any 
one service unless chanting should be kept up by relays of 
monks all during the night. Sometimes the DesanS San^tl 
GStb3 is used, which tells of the First Council when the 
bhikkbus under the leadership of Kassapa. Anenda and UpSH 
met to reheaise the precepts of Buddha to determine the true 
Dharma. The Kdxmavac§,-a portion of the ordination service, 
is sometimes used in connection with funerals as the laity 
believe that its use improves the status of ibe dead. 

Other chants used at funerals and memorial services are: 
Adittapariyaya Sutta. 

Saccakirlya Gstha 
MabdkSruniko Natbo^ 

Dham manlyama Sutta 
PaUhSnamatika PStha 
DbammasaDginimatikI f^tba^ 

The Adittapariyaya Sutta is often used at the fiftieiluday rites 
and the DhammaniySma Sutta ai services on the hundredth day. 
Memorial services may he held on anniversaries of the death 
of a relative. 

Some of the chants mentioned above are as follows: 

• • « 

1. SMP. Tol. I. pp. M. 51. 3S2. 32S. Z20. 331, 333. 123 aad 110 
respectively. 

2. SMP. YoJ. IZ, p. n. 

3. SMP. Vel. 1. pp. 333, 323. 330. 

4 . SMP. Vel. IZ, pp- 317. 16, 1. 
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Ariyadhana Gatha. 

The f&itl) of mon is placed firmly in the TathSgaU 
Lord. The precepts of good roen aie not stained; (they) 
are the delight of the Ary a Lord which the Arya Lord 
has praised. 

Whoever possesses devotion to the Sangha and right 
views, such a man is declared to he not poor hy the pundits. 
The existence of such a mas is not useless. Therefore 
whenever a wise person refiects on the teachings of the 
Lord Buddha he should be filled with faith and the pre¬ 
cepts, with devotion and knowledge of the DharmaA 

Mahakaruniko Natho. 

The Great Refuge of the World (LokanStha) is filled 
with greet mercy, filled with all grace for the benefit of 
all creatures. He reached supreme enlighteument With 
this true declaration may all misfortunes be prevented from 
coming. 

The Great Refuge of the World is filled with great 
mercy, filled with all grace for the help of all creatures. 
He reached supreme enlighteomeDt. With this true declara¬ 
tion may all misfortunes be prevented from coming. 

The Great Refuge of the World is filled with great 
mercy, filled with all grace for the happiness of all creatures. 
He reached supreme enlightenmeuL With this true de¬ 
claration may all misfortunes be prevented from coming. 

Pabbatopama Gatba. 

As mountains are made of great rocks as high as 
the sky. whlcli. rolUng down, crush creatures in all four 
dlreciioTTs around them, so old age and death bear down 

• » 

1. Ang. 4. 52. Vftl. 2. p. 57- Saray. 55, sect. 23. Vol.S. p. 354. 

Samy. 11. 2. 4. «eet. 10. Vol. 1. p. £S2. 
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upoQ all creatures whether kings or BrahcDaos or house- 
holders, whether commoa citizens or people of mixed blood 
or the coolie who carries out the refuse. 

There are no exceptions, all suffer under this burden, 
An army with elephants is not able fo fight against old 
Age and death, or an army of chariots or of infantry. No 
one is able to conquer old age or death, whether by fight* 
ing or by incantations or by wealth. 

Therefore people who are wise, when they sec what 
is useful for themselves, ought to use their wisdom to put 
their faith In Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha. Who* 
ever keeps the Dharma with body, speech and heart, such 
a man b praised by pundits in this world, aod when he 
leaves this world be enjoys happiness in heaven.^ 

Bhaddekaratta Gatha 

Wise men ought not think of the pasi, ought not hope 
for things in the future; that which is past is finished, that which 
has not yet come has not yet come. 

Whoever sees clearly the things that now appear be¬ 
fore him, bb attention not wavering, will understand it and 
benefit by iL 

We ought to burn up iniquity while it Is today, who 
knows whether death will come tomorrow. We cannot withstand 
Maccu Lord (death) and hb cohorts. 

Wbe men who have found peace, praise those who 
make use of the Dharma, endeavoring to burn up their iniquity 
by day and by night, even for one day. 

Adittapariyaya Sutta (Introduction) 

The Lord Buddha, possessing the highest virtues 
Knew how to teach all kinds of people the way to attain 
enlightenment. 


1; Saco. 3. 336, sect 16. 7oJ. 1, p. 102. 
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The Dharma be taught them was for their character and 
behavior. 

He taught the AdittapariySya as a means of leading yogis to 
atuin enlightenment, those who had been fire worshipers, 
enabling them to attain highest release. 

We recite the AdittapariySya Sutta which sets forth suffering 
in order that thoughtful people who wish to listen may 
ponder on these things. 

Manggalacakkavala 

By the power of the thirty-two characteristics of the 
great one, the Blessed Lord, Arahant, who atuined enlighten* 
meat, who has wisdom without limits, great power and great 
virtue, who succeeded with glorious wisdom that knew power 
and victory, be was able to ward off all dangers. 

By the power of the eighty minor writings, 

By the power of the lOS kinds of good fortune. 

By the power of the radiance of six colors, 

By the power of the sacred head, 

By the power of the ten virtues, 

By the power of the transcendental virtues, 

By the power of ibe precepts, comemplation, wisdom. 
By the power of the Buddha Cem, by the .power of 
the Dharma Gem, 

By the power of the Sangha Gem, 

By the power of might, by the power that is super- 
natural, 

By the power of strength, by the power of the doctrines 
of the Dharma. 

By the power of the 04.000 dharmas, by the power 
of the nine supreme laws, 

By the power of the eight-fold way. 

By the power of the eight stages of meditation. 

By the power of the sbc*fold supreme knowledge, 
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By the power of the four Doble truths, 

By the power of tbe ten stages of koowledge. 

By the power of omoiscience, 

By the power of metla, kaiuna, mudiia, aod upekkha. 

By the power of all the parittas* 

By the power of the remembrance of the Triple Gems» 

May all disease, sorrow, accideots, suffering, lameuta' 
tioD, aod afflictions of yours disappear. 

May all dangers disappear, may all worthy thoughts 
of yours succeed. 

May you have long life, with good fellowship until 
you reach one hundred years. 

May all celestial deities who rule in the air, over 
forests, mountains, localities rivers, and the ocean, 

Follow and protect you at all tunes. 

Tirokuddakanda Gatha 

Pretas (spirits) returning to their houses sometimes 
stand outside the dwellings at the crossroads or tbe fork in 
the road, near the entrance to the bouses. Food and drink 
and plenty of eaubles are prepared, but the relatives do not 
remember these departed spirits by reason of karma. 

But people who take pity on them, such people give 
drinking water and clean food as offerings to the spirits of 
departed relatives, who receive such offerings. 

May all relatives who have left this world gather io 
places where offerings are made. 

In thankfulness and respect, with much food and drink, 
(the pretas) say, “As we have received these things from 
relatives, may those relatives continue to live long, The offer* 
ings which the laity have made for us, will not he without a 
reward.’* 

In the spirit world there is no farming, no herding 
no buying and selling, no money-ebanging. 
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Those who have BDed out their time and have left this world 

Continue to exist in the preta world upon the offerings given 
in this world. 

As rain falling on high ground flows to ihe hollows» 

So offerings given by people in this world will succeed in 
reaching the pretas. 

As overflowing reservoirs fill up the ocean, 

So offerings by people in this world succeed in reaching the 
pretas. 

Whoever recalls the help that another has given him in time 
past, 

Saying '‘This person gave me this, that person did that for 
roe, this person has been (like) a relative, a friend to me 
an this way,'* 

Such a one should present offerings for those who have left 
this world. 

People ought not to weep, be sad, or lament in any way, 
because such weeping is not of use to relatives who have 
left this world. 

The merit-making offerings which men give to the Sangha 

Will succeed in supporting those who have left this world for 
a long period of time. 

A right regard for your relatives you have shown. 

And much offerings you have made for relatives who have 
left this world, 

Ajid you have increased the strength of the bhikkhus,^ 

Merit in no small measure you have made. 



CHAPTER VII 

STATE CEREMONIES 
» » « r 

Stale or oiHciat ceremonies are those sponsored by tlie 
King or the government to promoie the welfare of the nation. 
Some rites are traditional e.g., to insure good crops and geO' 
era! prosperity, and some are civil, to foster patriotism and 
national consciousness. Because the Buddhist Monastic Order 
is affiliated with the government, state ceremonies include re¬ 
ligious services cendueted by members of the Sangbs. 

1. New Year Ceremonies. 

When in former limes New Year’s Day occurred in 
April it was associated with the change of seasons and agri* 
cultural prospects. Royal ceremonies were held necessary to 
ward off national calamities and to insure everyone an auspi¬ 
cious entry into the new year. The lengthy chants used on 
such occasions appealed to transcendent forces and benign dei* 
ties for blessings and protection. Moving New Year’s Day to 
the first of January (io 1941) robbed the day of much of its 
agrarian sigoificance. Now, in keeping with the age, the cere* 
monies observed at official New Year's are few and brief as 
compared with the traditional rites of the past 

Formerly at New Year’s officials took the “Oath of 
Allegiance*’ to the King, the Tonsure Ceremony was conducted 
for young princes, and the King visited different temples to 
present lustral water with which to sprinkle sacred Bodhi trees 
and images of Buddha. In the time of King Chulalongkorn 
two hundred monks took part in a general expulsion of evil from 
the kingdom. At this ceremony, called the 

monks were arranged in ten groups placed in different parts 
of the city and at the principal gates of the wall, and there 
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ihey chanted the AtSnatiya SutU throngbout the night. During; 
this time one hundred and ninety*one guns were fired to frighten 
away malign influences.^ 

Now hi t\i^ nalion’a capital the outstanding feature of 
this DQtional holiday is the wholesale feeding of monks on 
New Year’s morning. At dawn hundreds of monks with ih«r 
iron bowU proceed to certain large parks and there receive 
food ofl'ered I>y thousands of householders intent on starting 
the new year by making merit. On the preceding day the 
King and Queen, members of the royal family, and senior 
government officials present food to monks at the Grand Palace. 
Later there are New Year ceremonies in the Chapel Royal 
which include reverence paid to deceased members of the Chakrj 
dpasty. In the evening the King gives a New Year’s message 
to the nation. Chants appropriate for the royal ceremonies arc: 

INVOKING THE DEVATAS 
NAMO SARANAGAMANA PATHA 
MANGGALA GATHA 
RATANAPARITTA GATHA 
KARANIYAMETTA GATHA 
APPAMANO BUDDHO 
BOJJHANGGA PARITTA 
DIKKHAPATTA 

BATANATTAYAPPABHAVASIDDHI GATHA 
BHAVATCI SABBAMANGGALANG 
NAKKHATTAYAKKHABHUTANAM 
ANUSSARANA PATHA 

The sQtias designated particularly for New Year cere¬ 
monies ate the AtSnIliya Suita, the Mahs Samaya Sutta, and 

1< Ki&a CbuUlof)|kora. Am/i; ^hn Rojob'tfihi Seng Du"on, 

, p.p. 152-lSS 
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the Dbammacakkappavatuna Sutca.^ An “Appeal td the Heaven* 
ly Powers,” (.Prahat Vavata) U also used at New Year’s. 
These powers include the Four Guardian Spirits of the four 
comers of the earth, the devatSs, the chief Brahmanic deities, 
the demons, the Nagas, the speinal angelic guardians of the 
nation and the Phra ffMc Mu'ang or guardian deity of ihe 
capital. A pordon of thb Appeal is as follow: 

Prakat Devata 

May enemies fear and plan no evil; may the members 
of the royal family, the soldiers and the civil office® be a 
loyal fellowship. 

May no danger come to men, to four.footcd or to 
two^ooted creatures, and may plenty of rain fall in season 
throughout the land. 

Come with open ears and listen to the Dharma. 
May the power of the Three Gems come and dwell in the 
ashes of former soverei^s and in these images of Buddha 
and in the Tripitaka,-which have been invited to take part 
in this ceremony. Grant that there may be good fortune 
to protect against danger thougbout the kingdom. 

May the power of the Four Guardian Spirits and 
all the heavenly beings bless the royal insignia, namely the 
golden howl, the sword and all the vmapous, the head dresses 
aud crowns, the royal garments and armor, the different 
banners, the conch shell, ring, royal seal, amulets, holy 
water,-every thing that is used in this ceremony that they 

• • * 

1. Tb« AtaotUya Sutta ia In The Socred Bobh* of the 

BoAfh/rts, v»l. IV, pp. iw-isr. 

The Mahe Samaya Satta appears in Vel. Ill of the above eerjee, 
p.p. 285-S93. 

The Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta appears in SBE., Vol. XI, 
p.p. H6-JS5. 
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may have power apd effectiveness. May all human and 
non-human enemies become afraid by seeking these things 
in this ceremony end may they not have evil thoughts or 
intents. May the holy water distributed in these vessels 
be filled with the blessing of this chant When ibis water 
is sprinkled on anyone may he escape all trouble, disease 
and danger. 


May all groups of devatSs with right thoughts come 
and hear die Wheel of the Law, the Dhammacakkappavai- 
tana Sutta and the Maha Samaya Sulla tliis nighl. May 
they guard the King whose name has been given in fuIJ.i 
May every group of spirlis with wrong views, which are 
outside Buddiiism, which are not able to guard the King 
and Queen, the women of the Palace and members of the 
Royal Family, relaiives, officials, court poeis; nuns, Brahmans 
and all people and all animals,-may those spiritt retreat 
outside the border of the universe at once and not stay to 
heat a special chanting of the AHnaiiya Sutta which one 
of the Four Guardian Spirits asked of Buddha. 

This sutta threatens and drives away the pretas and 
all the demons, devatfli, Nagaa and creatures by means of 
the power of the Lord Buddha who commanded this acira 
to he read.^ 

King Chulalongkorn discussed the use of special satras 
at New Year’s and the popular belief in pretas saying, 

In the ceremony of Tantsa Suta Pi or New Year’s 
the monks chant the ArSnStiya Satra again and again, all 
night, in order to avert danger from the people of ih* 

• • • 

1. The fuJI fiaxoe aad litUa of the Kiog fill Mtly half a page. 

2. Kicg Chutalofigkorn. RPRSSD. pp. ISI-ISI. Aa additioftal com. 
moot IS. “Thea bo lavltoe the dovataa who Ure ia tbo Royal 
auibrena to come and help eipelt he evil demoas {yakea).'* 
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kingdom, according to pormisdioa given by Buddlia. But 
according to popular belief (he monks chant this in order 
to threaten the spirits and drive them away. People also 
shoot guns to frighten the spirits, and on the other hand 
they tie food to a tree and put water in bamboo joints and 
hang these below tbe stairs for spirits going along the 
streets that they may stop and eat if tired and hungry. 

Nothing ia said in the AtioStiya Sutta concerning 
the driving away of spirits. But in the PrakSt DevatS 
(or **Appeal to the Heavenly Powers'*) there is a passage iiv 
which they drive away the spirits or beings which do not 
reverence and are not able to protect the King and the 
people. They are therefore adjured to leave. Some people 
believe thoroughly in spirits and try to appease them with 
charms and food. Other people scoff at spirits. Both 
parties are wrong. 

Buddha tried to strengthen the courage of his disciples 
who had not yet reached the Way. They received courage 
by belief in his omniscience and could then go into the 
forest and meditate and roach tbe Way and the fruit, being 
unafraid. They were given the sOlree, which people later 
misunderstood and (hat is why Buddhism develop^ many 
charms and incantations and (he blowing on or bleising of 
lustral water. It was the nature of the Ceylonese and the 
Lao to be not satiahed with worshiping Buddha alone, they 
wanted spirits to come and help them in various ways. 

The AtSoStiya Sutta shows the desire of tbe people 
to have many Buddhas. The men who wrote this sdira 
borrowed what they wished from the Dhajagga and the Mah5 
Samaya Suttras, and then added a worship passage. We 
who take a middle position maintain that tbe really import* 
ant part of all these sQtras are the worship passages. 
Those who firmly believe in the Three Gems and, in time-of 
danger, utter these worship passages with faith in the Lord 
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Buddha wUI be benefited by this and become film of heart. 
We cannot deny that thoee vho prepared tbe Sarnbaccba- 
rachinata Ceremony believed in spirila because they pre^ 
pared eveything with which to drive them away. They 
employed wotda to expel the spirits, guns with which to 
shoot tliem, leaves from trees which spirits shnn, and rice 
to throw at them. 

2t is true that former kings sent packets of food 
and caps of water to Wat Stakes, but this was done as an 
act of merit to help out the starved spirits of unbelievers 
which hovered around that burying ground. Siamese believe 
that by giving even little things of small value such as biu 
of food or cloth that they will thereby gain much merit. 
So even if people don’t believe very firmly in spirits they 
may still present offerings of this kind because they don’t 
cost very much and may bring a great deal of merit. All 
this comes from Brahmanism. The AtSnatiya Sutta is not 
the words of Buddha aod it is not used to drive away 
spirits. The use of tbe sacred thread, tbe charms and the 
diamond wand is not due to the feat of spirits but to in¬ 
sure happiness and good fortune.^ 

Traditionally the AtSnStiya Sutta, Maha Samaya Sntta, 
and tbe Dbammacakkappavattana Sutta were used when the New 
Year began in April They can, however, be used with the 
earlier New Year’s Day in January. 

Atanstiya Paritta. 

My obeisance is made to the Lord Buddha whose name 
is Vipassi, tbe seeing, tbe glorious. 

My obeisance is made to the Lord Buddha whose name 
is Sikhi, who gives help to all creatures. 


1. RPRSSD. pp. 143-154. 
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My obeisance is made to tjie Lord Buddha whose name 
is Vessabhu. who is purified from lust, who practises asceticism. 

My obeisance is made to the Lord Buddha who has- 
the name Kakusaodha, who put down Mara and ike attendants 
of Mara. 

My obeisance is made to the Lord Buddha whose name 
is XonSgamana, whose misdeeds have floated away, who has 
completed the ascetic virtues. 

My obeisance is made to the Lord Buddha whose name 
U Kassapa, who has escaped from all lust. 

My obeisance is made to the Lord Buddha whose name 
is Angirasa, who was the son of the glorious Sakya Lord. 

The Buddha Lords proclaimed this Obarma as tlie means 
of alleviating all suffering. All the Buddhas who have extiog* 
uisbed lust in the world have seen clearly the Dharma accord¬ 
ing to the truth. Those Buddhas were without wickedness, 
were great in virtue and were without anxiety. 

Deva^ and men make obeisance to the Lord Buddha 
who was Gotama Gotara, the benefactor and helper of devaiis 
and men,who was filled with wisdom and right conduct, great 
in virtue and without anxiety.* 

We all worship the Lord Buddha Gotama Gotara. who 
attained wisdom and knowledge of right conduct. All the 
Buddhas, whether these or others,—more than a hundred kotis 
(10,000,000)-aU these Buddhas are equal, and no one is equal 
to them in power. All these Buddhas are filled with the 
Strengths and with courage. All these Buddhas, having enlight* 
enment, attained a place of leadership. All those Buddhas 
were brave, not fearful, their greatness was known to the four 
groups, they set in motion the Brahma*wbeel as no one else 
has ever done in this world. 

• • • 

1. Tbe above paragraph has also been traaslated by T.W. Rbya 
Davids is The Socrtd Aooks of the 6c/ddfi/sts, Vel. 27.1921. p. 189. 
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All these Buddbaa possessed the eighteen Buddhadbar- 
mas and were leaders who led creatures out of gufferi»|. They 
possessed the thirty-two characterisitics and the eighty charac¬ 
teristics and had radiance which extended six feet on each side 
of them. They all were munis. 

All these Buddhas were omniscient, without lust,-having 
conquered desire, they possessed great glory and great power, 
great wisdom, great strength, great mercy. They were sages 
who brought happiness to all creatures. They were islands, 
refuges that protected against evil and places of retreat for all 
creatures. They were examples, kinsmen, joyful ones, objects 
of reflect JOD, and seekers of benefits for creatures of this world 
and in the deva world. 

All these Buddhas were in advance of men. I humbly 
worship the feet of all these Buddhas wiA bowed head. I humhly 
worship all these Buddhas who were glorious heings, who were 
Tathagatas in word and heart, in lying, in stonding. in walk- 
mg.-at all tiroes. 

All the Buddhas who attained peace, may they care 
for you at all times. Those whom the Buddha Lords have 
cared for attained peace also, they escaped from all danger, 
they escaped from all disease, they escaped from all anxiety 
and from all recurring ills (evil karma), their suffering was 
extinguished. l^Uy you be free from aU ills, may all disease 
he destroyed, may no dangers come to you. May you have 
happiness aod old age. May the four dhaimas, namely old age, 
health, happiness and strength come to those who worship before 
the one worthy of reverence. We bow before that one who 
is eternally good. 

Invoking the Devatas, 

Honorable ones, imbued with kindness, may you send ^ 

forth good will by thinking; may the power of the parittas 
protect the King who is the Lord of hia people and kingdom, 
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ibe Royal Family, and the Court. Be aot indifferent but 
resolut^y recite the paritus. 

We invite the celestial lords in heaven, in the ffama 
world, in the world of Form, and the celestial beings who 
dwell in the heavenly palaces or on tops of mount was or in 
valleys, in the air, on isles, in villages, in trees and forests, 
in houses and helds, and ail giants, spirits, and nSgas who live 
in water and on land and in uncultivated places near by,- 
assemble here we pray. 

The words of the Revered Muni, respected ones, hear 

ye them. 

Behold, honorable ones, (his is the time to hear the 

Dharma. 

Behold, honorable ones, this U the time to bear the 

Dharma. 

Behold, honorable ones, this is the lime to hear the 

Dharma. 


Introduction to the Mahasamaya Sutta 

To behold the Supreme Lord Buddha is a rare event. 

For the Careat Teacher to be bom in this dark world is a 
rare event. 

Therefore devatas in the ten worlds came in great numbers 
to see the Lord Buddha and his boly disciples in the forest of 

MahSvan near the city of Kapilavastu. 

The Lord Buddha gave this gracious discourse rejoicing the 
hearts of the devatSs. I heard it th&s. Let us itcite this 
sutta that gives joy to the devatSs. 

Nakkhattayakkhabhutanam 

(There is) protection from bad fortune resident in heavenly 
bodies, earth spirits, and demons. 

By the power of the parittas may all bad fortune resident in 
heavenly bodies, earth spirits, and demons be driven away- 
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There fe protection from bad fortune resident in heavenly 
bodies^ earth spirits, and demons. 

By the power of the parittas may all bad fortune resident in 
heavenly bodies, earth spirits, and demons be driven away. 
There is protection from bad fortune resident in heavenly bodies, 
earth spirits, and demons. 

By the power of the parittas may all bad fortune resident in 
heavenly bodies, earth spirits, and demons be driven away. 
2. Chakri Day, 6 April. 

In honor of the present or Chakri dynasty, founded 
in 1782, the sixth of April is appointed a national holiday. 
The most important ceremonies take place in Bangkok which 
was made the nation’s capital by this dynasty. The King, who 
IS the ninth in succession in this royal line, takes the leading 
part in the ceremonies. In these he is accompanied by the 
Queen, members of the royal family, the Premier, and officials 
in the Ministry of Defence and other government departments. 

The King and Queen Srst pay homage to the Emerald 
Buddha, the paUadium of the Chakri dynasty, in the Chapel 
Royal- Then they visit the Pantheon, which is also in the 
Grand Palace grounds, to pay their respects to the statues of 
former Chakri kings enshrined there. This heautifnl, small, 
cruciform building is opened to the public only once a year, 
00 Chakri Day, consequently it is thronged by visitors through, 
out the day. Some remain seated on the door before the 
royal statues for long periods of time, maintaining the while 
an attitude of reverence. 

The King and Queen with their relinue also visit the 
statue of Rama 1 (Chao Phya Chakri) the founder of the 
dynasty, at the bridge which is bis memorial and which spans 
the Chao Phya river near the busiest part of the city. Here 
wreaths are laid by officials and public leaders. At this and 
at similar ceremonies held elsewhere small altars are set up 
consisting of from one to seven gold*and«red tables upon which 
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are placed an linage of Buddha, candles, and intricate 6ower 
clusters. The King lights the candies and then kneels on a 
cushion to pay reverence to the Buddha and lo his aocestors. 

3. Poet Monggol, Blessing the Seed Rice, 1 May. 

Tn 1960 ibis official holiday occurred on Sunday I 
May and combined May Day, vrUich had Utile significance, 
with a Buddhist observance established by King Bama IV. U 
traditionally takes place the evening before the Ploughing 
Ceremony. In the otigiual ceremony a special pavilion was 
erected in which were placed seven images of Buddha. Here 
a chapter of twenty<>ne monks of high rank chanted a service, 
assisted in part by the official in charge of the Ploughing 
Ceremony. A part of the invocation reads: 

Praise for (be grace of Buddha who knew the Law 
which extinguishes sorrow by casting away lust. Buddha, 
the Dharma and the Sangha are the precious Cause why 
seed which is sown grows up. May the seed sown this 
month grow well, may no misfortune occur to it. 

A section of the Temiya Jataka was read, the lesson of which 
is that he who does no evil to his friends, his cattle and rice 
will prosper, enemies will not molest him and be will be as 
firmly established as a banyan tree. This was followed by a 
prayer that the King's graciousness and benevolence might be 
such as to give happiness to the people* Next came an **appeai 
to the Heavenly Powers*'; the monks then chanted from the 

Tamnany concluding with the Jay an to Sutu and the 
Catha Puja Manggala. The following morning the monks were 
presented with food and the images were taken back to the 
temple. 

In recent years the Blessing the Seed Bice Ceremony 
has been held in the Chapel Royal. The King presides over 
religious rites, sprinkles lustral water over seed rice and other 
seeds, anoints the Phya Rcuk Ka or Lord of the Ploughing 
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Ceremony, and anoints the four Thepi or women attendants. 
The King also anoints with lostral water and pays homage to 
the GandhSra Rista image and makes supplication for a good 
harvest- PtiMS for the best seed rice on exhibit are given 
to coutestants. 

The Poet Monggol Gath5 is the chant most appropriate 
for the Seed Rice Ceremony. Other chants which may be 
used are the Ratanaparitta Gathi, the’Vattaka Paritta» Manggala 
Gathi, Anussarana PStha, Karaniyamottasutia Gathi» Raianatia- 
yappabhavasiddhi Githa, and the Bhavaiu Sabbaroanggalam. 

Bhavatu Sabbamangalam 

May all blessings conic to you, may all the dexataa 
pTOlecl you with the power of the Lord Buddha. 

May good fortune be youra at all times. 

May all blessings come to you, may all tbe devatSs 
protect you with the power of the Dharma. May good fortune 
be yours at all times. 

May all blessings come to you, may the devatas protect 
you with the power of the Order. 

May good fortune be yours at all times. 

Vattaka Paritta (Introduction) 

Aa a forest fire avoids one who is engaged in contempla¬ 
tion, who arises aa a bird by the power of tbe parittas, 

Let .ua chant such a paritta which has great power 
for a. kalpa of time, 

Which Buddha taught to Saripuita Thera. 

Vattaka Paritta 

The virtue of the precepts is in the world; 

Truth, purity of body, and sympathy are in the world. 

By, this true declaration I will engage in tbe best of 
right actions. 

I will contemplate the power of the Dharma.« 
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Apd think upon all the Vietorioud Lords of the past» 

By the power of truth may I engage is right actions. 

I have wings hut cannot fly, I have feet but cannot 
walk, 

My mother and father have gone out for food. 

Behold, 0 Forest Fire, go around me. 

By the truth which 1 have declared the great and 

Brilliant flames avoid me by sixteen kris. as Are that: 
falls in water. 

Nothing equals my truth, such Is the virtue of my truth.. 

Poet Monggol Gatha 

I bumhiy bow to the Blessed One who has attained' 
KibbSoSi who yet is merciful. 

The Dharma has flourished because the disciples, 
have carried it on to the present. Because of the power 
of the virtue of the Blessed One the good Dharma has 
NibbSna as the result. It has increased in this world even 
though subject to the Ares of lust. 

We have bowed, worshipped the Blessed One, the 
true Dharma and the holy Disciples. Sow the seed, namely 
merit of all kinds, the Three Gems which is the place of' 
goodness. The seed is that merit which brings to comple. 
tion true wisdom in us. It ends suffering in this world 
and provides a true escape from this world. 

Seed, namely merit, brings benefits of different kinds, 
at suitable times both in this world and in the next, and. 
in all the existences thereafter. The seed, namely the merit 
of different kinds, brings forth fruit in this world where 
we have sown it May the seed, namely merit of all kinds, 
bring fruit as we desire it. 

Rice and all kinds of seed’ that farmers have sown 
in the land of the Thai, may that rice and that seed spcoi/t 
and grow well according to its seaetm, may it not si^er 


' demage from any catiae. • The (rue word of (he mo$( boly 
Lord Buddha, the highest teaching in the world, is as follower 

Faith is like deed, suffering ia like tain. Our 
Wisdom is like a yoke and plough, shame or fear is like 
a plough handle, the heart is like a rope, our thought is 
like a ploughshare. We have bodies under control, we 
have speech under control, we are temperate in our eating, 
•we behave uprightly in all situations, rules of conduct arc 
void of meaning for us, diligent austerities we carry like 
A yoke. 

The result of this is the bliss of Yoga. Men going 
in the Way usually are not sad, they continue in that Way, 
do not return. That field which men have ploughed like 
this usually has NibhSna as the fruit. Men have ploughed 
that field and thus escaped all suffering,^ With this sincere 
declaration may rice and all other seeds chat have been 
sown sprout and grow. 

May ali fruit trees in all the provinces of the king¬ 
dom bring forth flowers and fruit in abundance. This 

gitbl the Great Teacher who destroyed dumbness gave, 
saying. 

He who does no evil to his friends, the cows of 
«uch a man will calve, the seed be sows in his field will 
sprout, and be will partake of (he fruit of all the seed he 
sows. He who does no evil co his friends, enemies will 

not afflict him such as wind tearing up his trees by the 
roois.2 ' 

With this true declaration may rice and other grain 
which has been sown in the fields sprout and grow. 

May all the fruit trees in all the provinces in the 
Kingdom flower and bring forth fruit in abundance. May 
His Majesty our King, who is the King of Thailand, take 

X. Sutca Nipata i; 4 .. reraaa 2-5. 

2 . Mufa>Pukkha Jataka K». 53 S, veraaa 19, 21 . 


care of the kingdom in righteousneae and take care of tho 
religion of the Supreme Lord Buddha. 

May the desire for peace, prosperity aud abundance 
extend down to all the people, so that those desiring peace- 
be found in all the provinces of the kingdom. 

With this true declaration may rice and all other 
grain sown in all places sprout and grow. May all fruit 
trees in all the provinces in the kingdom flourish and bring 
forth in abundance. 

4. The Raek Na or Ploughing Ceremony, 2 May. 

In 1960 this Brahman ceremony was revived after a 
lapse of twenty-four years. The occasion was not made a 
national holiday, but the ceremony was in every way an office 
ial one, About twenty tents and pavilions were erected in a 
hollow square on the Royal Plaza near the Grand Palace, some 
were for officiab and spectators, some to house agricultural 
exhibits. Here in mid*moming the ceremony took place which 
was to foretell the rainfall, start the ploughing season, and 
insure good crops. One feature was the scattering of rice upon 
the ground by the Nang Thspi, four women carrying baskets. 
Traditionally the farmers present picked up the grains to mix 
with their own seed rice to enhance its productivity. 

His Majesty the King attended the ceremony, together 
with officials from the Ministry of Agriculture and thousands 
of spectators. The Direct or .Geueral of the Rice Department, who 
bad been appointed Phya Raek Na or Lord of the Ceremony,, 
handled the plough, walking behind it wearing a ceremonial 
robe and a conical hat of ancient design. The Brahman prlesta 
in charge of the rites offered the Lord of the Ceremony three 
pieces of folded cloth, pa-nung. He chose the piece that was 
of middle size whereupon the predition was made that rainfall 
would be average for the coming year. Food was offered to. 
one of the draft bulls: beans, sesame seed, grass, sugarcane* 
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i>anana$» water and ligaor. From the seiectioQ made by the 
bull it was determined cbat communicattoos and tourist trade 
■would improve, with resulting prosperity. The Covemment had 
provided seals in the largest pavilion for one hundred tourists 
with ihe result that the rites were weH-photographed. While 
the ceremony could have little significance for the city dwell, 
ew who watched it, the Thai farmer who lived by the plough 
took comfort that ibe omens were consulted, the seed blessed, 
and the season inaugurated with religious rites. 

5. Wan Ctalra Monggol or Coronation Day, 5 May. 

This national huliday celebrates the accession to the 
throne of King Pbumipol Adulyadet who was crowned 5 May 
1950. King Rams I established the Coronation Day ceremony 
in keeping with practices in other lands. Chatra M<n>ggol 
means “Blessing the Royal Umbrella.” and refers lo the white 
nine-tiered ambreila which symbolizes kingship. This and other 
state regalia are sprinkled wilh lustral water as part of the 
religious ceremony of the day. 

The ceremonies uke place on three successive days. 
On R May Their Majesties attend a thanksgiving service at 
2.30 p.m. at Amarindra Vinitchai Hall at the Grand Palace 
where they pay respects to the ashes of the King's royal an- 
•cestors aud listen to a sermon and to chants by a chapter of 
twenty monks. 

At 4,30 p.m, on 4 May the King and Queen again 
Attend a reli^us service in Amatbdra Hall, and His Majesty 
•confers ecdcsiaikaJ honors upon high-rankirg prelates. In 1960 
tbe King proclaimed the appointment of the new Supreme 
Patriarch on ibis occasion, and promoted fifteen monks to tbe 
rai^ of Phra Majak?iana. 

At 10.30 a-m. on 5 May Their Majesties attend a 
Coronation Day Service fronducied by twenty monks at Amaria- 
^ Hall, light oandlea of worship, sprinkle lustral water on the 
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royal regalU, hM a wieivtiea ceremony around the nine^riered 
ombrelU, aod offer food to the officiating monks. They also 
Tisil the Pantheon or Thepbidorn Hall to venerate the early 
jkings of the Cbakri dynasty. 

At noon the Army and the Navy fire 21^guQ salutes 
In the Sanam Luaog or Royal Plaaa. In the afternoon Their 
Majesties return to Amarindra Hall where the King bestows 
the Moat Illustrious Order of Chula Chom Klao on members 
^f the royal family and palace officials. The cbanls used in 
the services of the day are slmilaz to the auspicious gaihSs 
used at New Year’s. 

At royal ceremonies attended by the King, the monks 
invariably cbaut the 

Cirandharata Gathi 

May You; Majesty who is the Supreme Patron 
all religions, have long life, perfect health. 

And power sufficieut to overcome all enemies 
In Older to protect all people. 

May Your Majesty have joy and happiness tbrougbont life. 
May Your Majesty lead the people with honor, patience, 

And loving kindness. 

May Your Majesty be free from illness, disease, 

And all kinds of danger. 

May Your Majesty ever be successful In advancing 
AU royal enterprises. 

May the power of Buddha, the Dbarira, the Order, 

And the celestial beings protect the King and Head 
'Of Siam, and canse him to abide in good fortune 
And Majesty continually. 

'6. King Chulalongkom Day, 23 October. 

This national holiday is in honor of the Grand Monarch 
Bama V or King Cholalongkorn, whose reign lasted from 1868 
ao 1910. His equestrian statue stands before Che Throne Hall 
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in an open pUza suitable for military Teviews and official cele^ 
brations. Oa Cbuialongkoro Day traffic is diverted from this 
area so that the public can place floral wreatbs about the statue.. 
The vtreatbe, mounted on easels, are Urge and elaborate con* 
figurations made in a spirit of friendly competition and pre¬ 
sented by scbools> groups, and organisations. 

In the afternoon of 23 October Their Majesties lay 
vrreatbs at the statue and then proceed to Acnarindra Hall in, 
the Grand Palace to pay homage to the ashes of King Chula> 
longkom and to worship before the image of the Buddha cast 
in the Fifth Reign. The chants recited are those appropriate 
to memorial rites. 

An image of Buddha is cast for each reign of the 
Chakri dynasty. In a traditional, private memorial service ob¬ 
served about 28 February by the Royal Family in memory of the 
Kbgs and Queens of the Chakri line, the urns containing the 
ashes of the toyal ancestors are placed on a dais under the 
nine-tiered Umbrella of State, aod the images of Buddha cast 
for each King are placed on the altar before which worship* 
is conducted. 

7. The King's Birthday, 5 December. 

The King’s Birthday ceremonies increased in official 
importance following the Cabinet decree of 20 May 1960 placing 
National Day on the date of the Royal Birthday. During the 
period 1933'19S9 National Day was celebrated 24 June, the 
anniversary of the coup d’etat of 1932 which introduced a 
constitutional form of governmeot. Traditionally, bat not re* 
cendy, King’s Birthday festivities lasted three days. Now that 
5 December has a fwo-fold significance, further exalting the- 
Throne, state ceremonies on that day may increase in scope- 
and splendor. 

Non-religious features of the King’s Birthday celebra¬ 
tions include brilliant illnminatioos of gateways and govern*- 
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xaent buildings by night, an audience at Amarindra Hall Id the 
morning in which spokesmen for the Royal Family and the 
-government address His Majesty, the King’s speech from the 
Throne, a full-dress parade of the royal bodyguard, and a royal 
garden party. On 6 December the King grants an audience 
to the diplomatic corps in Chakri Hall at the Grand Palace. 

The religioos cercmomes include the presentation of 
food to monks, and services of chanting in the Chapel Royal. 
Chinese and Vietnamese monks as well as members of the 
Thai Order recite gaibas for an auspidous occasion. 

Chants appropriate for the King’s Birthday are the 
Manggala Sutta, MahSsamaya Suita, Raiana Sutia, Devaiidissa 
Gaiha, and selected parittas from the Twelve Tamnan. 

Manggala Sutta 

I (Ananta Thera) heard as follows: Once the Blessed 
Lord stayed at the Jetavan Temple of the wealthy Anathapin* 
dika near the city of SSvatthj. At the end of the Brst watch 
of the night a celestial deity came radiating light throughout 
all Jetavau. He sought out the Blessed Lord and saluted him, 
standing respectfully to one side. Having done this, be besought 
the Blessed One saying, 

A multitude of celestial and human beings who hope 
for happiness seek good fortuoe of all kinds. I ask thee 
to preach the highest good fortune. 

(The Blessed Lord spoke as follows): 

Do not make friends of bad people. 

Make friends of those who are wise. 

Pay respect to those who deserve it, this is the highest 
happiness. 

To live in a suitable country, to have merit made in former 
times. 
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To be established in righteousness, this is ihe highest 
happiness. 

To have beard much (wisdom), learning, precepts whicK 
men study well, speech which men uiter well, this is the 
highest happiness. 

Supporting mother and father, maintaining children and wife» 
not having evil occupations, this is the highest happiness. 

Giving, behavior in accord with the Dharma, giving aid to* 
relatives. 

Blameless actions, this ia the highest happiness. 

Abstaining from sin, abstaining from strong drink, not care¬ 
less concerning the Dbanna, this is the highest happiness. 
Being respectful, being not proud, being pleased with what 
you have, knowing how to return kindness to others, 
listening to the 

Dharma at times, this is the highest happiness. 

Patience, gendeness of speech, the viewpoint of monastics, 
speaking about the 

Dharma at times, this is the highest happiness. 

Endeavoring to bum up evil, behavior like chat of a Brahman, 
beholding the Noble Truths, having a clear view of 
Nibbana, this is the highest happiness. 

A mind in contact with the world, yei not shaken, not 
sorrowful, without impurities, joyful, this is the highest 
happiness. 

Celestial and human bcinp who do these meritorious 
things will nowheie be defeated but will he fortunate 
everywhere. This is the highest happiness of all such 
deratas and men. 

Outside of Bangkok, officiab gather in each provin¬ 
cial coital at the government administration building on the 
moTuing of the King’s Birthday for a ceremony before an 



alcai and an image of Buddha. A chapter of monks redies 
parittas, and receives a food oifering. A proclamation such as 
the following may be read:^ 

Proclamation or Appeal to the Devatas. 

0 Angelic Beings, Brahma, Indra and you who are in the 
golden heaven, in the six material heavens, and all aogelic 
lords of great power who dwell in the upper air over 
the mountain of the universe, and all angels of the upper* 
air such as the Four Guardians of the vrorld, Dhatarath,. 
Virulahoka, Virupaka and Kuveruraja, and all powerful spirits 
such as the Phra Sua Mu’ang, Sod Mu'ang, Hlak Mu*ang. Phu 
Ruan Riddhi, and the lordly angels of one trillion worlds, 
the continents large and small of the three worlds,—incline 
your heavenly ears to hear this proclamation of mine. 

I have been delegated by the officials and people of 
this province who have assembled here, to express their 
blessing and fdictations to His Majesty who bu the ten 
kinds of Dharma beSttiog a King. He is the £ist and 
greatest supporter of Buddhism, his heart is 611ed with 
mercy and kindness for his subjects, be endeavors to conduct 
the work of the government so as to give wide benefits to- 
the people, and he desires to extend peace and happiness- 
to all. 

I, the officials and the citisens realise the grace of 
the King, so we o^er the good-fortune blessing at this- 
auspicious time. May the strength of the merit made by 
ns all, with the power of the Tb^ee Gems and the devatls, 
give the King advancement and long life (^'buodrsdb of 
years’^), free from sickness and danger. 

May the King prosper abundantly, possess wide and 
incomparable power, and receive the four blessiDga of old 
• • 

l. Thii p9oei«iiiatioa was use4 io Chtangnai. Sept. 20. 1SS7. 
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. strengUi, health and happiness. May HU Majesty 

increase in power, conquer his enemies all over the earth, 
and may he be blessed with every kind of hlessi'ng and 
success. 

5uch a proclamalioo, read by a leading official standing before 
and image of Buddha, b then followed by a service of chanting 
By a chapter of monks using such parittas as the following: 
Jayanlo 

Aunmodanarambha Gatlia 
Simannanumodana GsthS 
Manggala eakkavala Noi 

At the conclusion the national anthem is played. 

Manggala Cakkavala ’Noi. 

By the power of all the Boddhas. hy the power of 
all the Dharmas, by the power of all the Sangha, by the 
power of the Three Gems, namely the Buddha-gem, the 
Dharma-gem, and the Sangha-gem, by the power of the 
eigbiy.fonr thousand Dharmakhandhas, by the power of the 
Tripitaka, by the power of the disciples of the victorious 
Lord, may all your perils, all your misfortunes, all your 
evil visions, all yonr had luck,-may all such things perish. 

May a good old age, wealth, glory, honor, strength, 
health and happiness come to you at all times. May sorrow, 
disease, danger and all trouble, enemies and all misfortunes 
completely perish. May victory, success, wealth, happiness, 
good.luck, peace, strength, glory, old age, health, progress. 

.. honor, old age even to one hundred years, and the com. 
pletion of your work in this life be yours. May all good* 
luck blessings come to you. 

May all the devatSs care for you with power from 
all die Buddhas. May all happiness come to you at aU 
times. May all good-luck blessings come to you. May all 
the devaiS tare for you with power from alt the Dharmaa. 
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May happinesa come to you at all times. May all 
food fortune blessiDgs . come to you. May the deratSd care 
for you with power from all the Sanfha. May good for¬ 
tune be yours at all times. 

8. Constitution Day, 10 Decamber. 

Constitution Day h an official holiday celebrating the 
adoption of the nation’s first constitution, in 1*^32. Ai the 
ouuet the ceremony on this anniversaiy tool the place of a 
loDg-esiablished rite in which officials gathered twice yearly to 
drink the Water of Allegiance and swear loyalty to the King. 

The official ceremony on Constitution Day, whether in 
the provincial capitals or in Bagkok, customarily ukes place- 
in the principal goverment building before an altar on which 
rest an image of Buddha and a copy of the Constitution. At 
10.00 a.m. a chapter of monks, preferably fifteen, chants from 
the Seven Tamnan, using selections appropriate to New Year’s 
Day. The monks arc then presented with food. At noon the- 
governor or some other high official reads an address invoking 
the blessing of good fortune upon the kingdom. Thereafter 
the monks chant the Jayanto Pariiia and other blessings while 
the officials stand at attention before the altar. At the con¬ 
clusion a band or orchestra outside the building plays the* 
national anthem. 

Now the ceremonies on Constitution Day, 10 December, 
tend to be eclipsed by the celebration five days earlier of the 
King’s Birthday and National Day. 





CHAPTER VIII 

BUDDHIST OUTREACH 

■ • • 

In tbe administraUve prgantfation of tb« Mojiawic 
Order there ie the Department of Propagation deaigned to reach 
the laity. Monka returning to ordinary society, sobc of them 
4is officials, are by training and interest well qualified to sup* 
port lay Buddhist associations. The Ministry of EdneaUon, 
having supervision over the Monastic Order and its religious 
studies, can obtain monks for ceremonies and classroom teach* 
ing in the educational system of the nation. 

1. Ceremonies for students. 

(i) The School Ceremony of Wi9 Kru or Showing 
Bespect to Teachers. 

The Thai customarily respect teachers worthy of 
the nsme. To give formal expression to this innate respect, 
the Ministry of Education in 1943 made use of the ceremony 
of Wit Kru in an effort to promote good conduct among 
Students by focusing attention upou the position and impor¬ 
tance of teachers. The ceremony is usually held on a Thursday 
aoen after the beginning of the school year, the Thai name 
for Thursday being taken from Brihas.pati. a celestial teacher 
according to Brahmanic traditions. Since 1943 the ceremony 
has been further revised and given increased emphasis by 
educational authorities to strengthen school discipline. 

For the prescribed ceremony the student body is 
assembled before an altar which contains an image of Buddha, 
candles, and incense. On a table to one side are sets of 
school books. A few students from each class are chosen to 
present worship offerings: Bowers, egg plant blossoms, pratk 
grass, joss or incense sticks, and candles. A teacher ligbis the 
candles on the altar. Then all stand, hands raised to chin 
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lerel, palms together in an attitude of reepect, and in PSli 
'worship the Three Gem^ 

Teachers “We worship the Buddha.” 

Students: “We worship the Buddha.” 

TeacUen “We edoxc the Buddha.” 

Students: “We adore the Buddha,” 

Teacher; “We worahip the Dharma.” 

Studeulss “We worahip the Dharma.'’ 

Teacher: “We adore the Dhaima,” 

Students: “We adore the Dbarraa.” 

Teachers “We worship the Sangha” 

Students: “We worship the Sangha" 

Teacher: “We adore the Sangba,” 

Students: “We adore the Sangha." 

A siudertt then comes forward and leads the assem¬ 
bly in the Chant of Veneration of Teachers. 

Leader: ”We a)i bow to our teacher. 

.Students: (in uuison).and to all who inatruci us while 

we are young. 

May we grow in wisdom and learning." (In Pali) 
Then in Thai:— 

leader: “We bow in respect... 

.Students: (in unison) 

". 10 all teachers who are kind, helpful, bene- 

Tolenti who instruct us in all subjects. 

What we do not know, they enable us to know. 

They point out and share with us all that is good. 
Their hearts are full of loving kindness and sympathy, 
showing no partiality. 

They consnain us to become alert and keen of mind, 
They dme stupidity from our minds; darkness, error 
and indecision from our hearts. Thus we are enlightened. 
Such virtues of teachers are worthy to be vonereted, 
remembered, and held in esteem in all three w^lds 
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(heaven, earth, nether ^wqiU). Let us bow in wpect 
to them. 

At the conclusion of the chanting, all sit down. 
Then the students who have been selected to bring the offer¬ 
ings of worship rise and come forward with (he flowers, grass,, 
joss sticks and candles and place them on the tables before- 
the altar. After bowing three times to the image of Buddha, 
and to tbeir teachers they return to thdlr seats. 

The presiding officer then rises and anoints the 
sets of books with lustral water, the students standing at at-* 
tention, the school orchestra playing. With this the ceremony 
ends. 

(ii) Confirmation Ceremony. 

The Confirmation Ceremony is for young students, 
who are prepared co declare iheinselvee Bu^idhamamaka or 
avowed Buddhists. The ceremony dates from the 1920's and. 
bad its origin in so earlier rite in which students vowed ad¬ 
herence CO Buddhism before going abroad to study. 

In this ceremony, which Is not universally observed,, 
a teacher usually conducts a group of teen*age students to* 
a temple. There in the presence of a chapter of four or 
more monks the leader li^ts the incense and candles of 
worship before an image of Buddha. Kneeling on mats before 
the altar, the group chants in PSli the: 

worship of the Three Gems 

We worship the Lord Buddha with these offerings,. 

We worship the Dharma with these offerings. 

We worship the Sanghs with these offerings. 

All bow three tiroes. Then they chant in PsU the: 

Declaration of Buddhamamaka. 

Venerable Ones (monks), we come to the Blessed: 
Lord who atuined ParinibbSna, to the Dharma, and the 
Sangbs, for refuge. We ask the Saugba for refuge. We* 
«sk the Sangha to accept us as BuddbamSmaka. 
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Tbe te&der 'and group then chant in Pali, . 

The Three Refuges. 

•first the Nanuy. 

I worship the Blessed One, Arahant, Supreme Lord Buddha. 
Then: 

I come to the Lord Buddha for refuge, 

I come re the Dharma for refuge. 

I come to the Sangha for refuge. 

I come to the Lord Buddha for refuge, for the second time, 
t come to the Dhanna for refuge, for the second time. 

I come to the Sangha for refuge, for the second time. 

1 come to the Lord Buddha for refuge, for tbe third time, 
I come to the Dharma for refuge, for tbe third time, ' 

1 come to the Sangha for refuge, for the third time. 
Then they chant the: 

Declaration of the Five Precepts. 
i undertake to keep the first precept, refrain from taking 
life. 

I undertake to keep the second precept, refrain from 
stealing. 

I undertake to keep the third precept, refralu from un- 
chasdty. 

I undertake to keep the fourth precept, refrain from, tell¬ 
ing lies. 

1 undertake to keep the fifth precept, refrain from drink¬ 
ing intoxicating liquor. 

I undertake to keep these five precepts. (Repeated three 
limes) 

With hands placed together in respect the iitudents 
ihec^ listen to a discourse by the one who presides ovdr the* 
<eremony. This done, the students may then come' fdrwSrd 
one by one to receive a BuddhamSmaka Certificate. The' cere¬ 
mony ends with a Chant of Blessing by the chapter of ihbnks.' 
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(iii) Daily and Weekly Worship Services in Schools. 

Or 29 April 1960 the Ministry of Education issued, 
regulations to the effect that school children were to recite a 
brief Pali chant of worship of Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha, each morning following the Dag.raising ceremony, be. 
fore entering the classrooms. Students in hoarding schools 
were to be led in a longer worship service before retiring each 
night. A yet longer worship service was prescribed for use 
on Fridays before schools closed for the week end. Non. 
Buddhist students such aa Christians or Muslims could substitute 
worship services according to the rites of their respective re^ 
ligions in place of the desigoated Buddhist services. 

2 . The Sangha's function in society. 

Traditionally the Sangha has consisted of monastics 
who have withdrawn from the world and the responsibilities 
of householders in order to emulate the Buddha and to study 
the Tripitaka. Their service to society consisted in teaching the 
Dbarzna, in exemplifying renunciation, and in enabling house¬ 
holders to make merit by means of offerings and by attendance 
at worship ceremonies and funeral rites. However, venerated 
abbots and senior monks acquire informal but useful roles in 
village society as advisers, conciliators, and providers of ho¬ 
roscopes, charms, and lusiral water for illneases. Although 
living apart from the commuaity, monks yet are called on to* 
function within society. 

At a higher level, the goveraemeot expects the* 
Monastic Order to keep out of politics, yet to operate vrithin 
the administrative system as a moral and religious force and 
an adjunct of the Ministry of Education. However, a dichoto* 
my exists between the monastic ideal of study to achieve' 
detachment and contemplation, and the secular impulse to 
further education for the sake o( public instruction or public 
service. The selfdess and retiring monastic scholar is thus< 
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«ver confronted with the possibility of l^comin^ an eccle- 
eiastjcal administrator possessing rank and perquisites, and of 
being pressed to enter into the concerns of lay society, both 
governmental and industrial. 

By way of illustration, a front page news item in 
The Bangkok Post, 8 April, 1960, reported: 

“Five hundred and twenty-three abbots from all 
parts of the country will gather in Bangkok April 19 to 
24 to consider relations between the admmisirative author¬ 
ities and ecclesiastical circles and improvements in the 
work of Budhist monks. They will be coming to the 
capital also for the cremation of the late Prince Patriarch 
on April 26. 

The religious seminar will uke place in Wat 
Mahidhstu. ' 

The Prime Minister* will speak on the Govern* 
ment’s policy with regard to religion! 

The Minister of the Interior will speak on relation* 
between Buddhism and the King of Thailand. 

, The Lord Mayor of Bangkok will speak on wais 

and community development ' 

^ The Minister of Education will discourse on re* 

laiions between wats and schools.. .r . 

The Director • General of the General Education 
Department will speak on monks acting as teachers. 

The Minislw of Industry will speak on missionary 
work of Thai monks abroad. 

The Director-General of the Religious Affaii^ 
Department will speak on r^igious affairs. 

The.'Assiscamt to-the Prime Minister will apeak 
on the modern development of wats. 

The managing director of the Monks Hospital will 
speak on health in the wats. 
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The Director'General of the Fine Arts Depart* 
meat will speak on preservation of ancient art in wats. 

Tbe president of the Young Buddhists^ Association 
will speak on Buddhist monks and tbe youth of tbe nation”. 

We have seen that Buddhist monks baTe an im¬ 
portant place in the observance of national holidays. In addition 
to such state ceremonies, monks are called upon to help 
inaugurate new ventures and to participate in anniversary cele* 
hraiiona by business men, school eitecutives, and groups of 
government oiHcials. Monks have dedicated and formally opened 
tbe Sukhumwit Highway, and chanted suttas at the start of work 
on the Yanbee power plant. Monks are asked to anoint new 
airplanes with lustral water, lay foundatioo stones of, hosfutals 
and bless new factories. Not infrequently government bureaus 
and departments celebrate anniversaries of their establishment 
by inviting monks to chant suttas of blessing. And monks cus* 
lomarily conduct memorial services for the dead in private 
homes. 

The establishment of two Buddhist universities to 
produce teachers, aud the eHort in 1960 to make more use in 
public schools of monks with teacher's ceriificdlea indicate 
a continuing expectation among laymen that monks participate 
in social concerns. The Sangba being large, there is room in its 
luembersb ip for both the activist and the aloof contemplative. 

2 . The Buddhist Associatioii of Thailand. 

The Buddhist Associadon of Thailand, Buddha Soma* 
fiom, a lay organ bation. was organized in Bangkok at the time 
of the MSgha Puja festival, 28 February 1934, with thirty- 
seven original members. In 1959 there were were fifty-eight 
chapters or branches affiliated with this Association, and an 
additional eleven chapters of the Youog Buddhists’ Associations. 

The Council of Buddhist Associations held its first 
national conference 4 December 1953 at Wat Benchamabopilr. 
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All the Diember associations, located io provincial centers 
throughout the country, are supported by voluntary conrribu> 
tioQS for tbe most part. In 1951^ (hey received a total grant in. 
aid from the Government of 100,000 baht. 

Tbe Statement of Aims of tbe Buddhist Association 
bas undergone some change since it was 6rst set forth. The 
aims are; 

1. To encourage and foster the study of Buddhism 
and its practices. 

2. To disseminate the Lord Buddha's teaching and 
propagate them at home and abroad. 

S. To promote, and through its luembers to assist 
ID social welfare work and tbe observance of 
religious practices. 

The headquarters of tbe Bangkok Association on Fkra Sumeru 
Road became the Thailand Regional Center of the World FeK 
lowship of Bnddhiats on 9 May 1951. Five Thai delegates 
bad attended tbe first Conference of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists in Columbo. Ceylon, 25 May 1950. Thereafter mem' 
bers of the Thailand Association attended Buddhist conferences 
at two-year intervals in Japan, Burma, and Nepal. H.H. Prince 
Dhanl Kivat, Kromamun Bidyalabb, contributed an article, **A 
History of Buddhism in Siam.” to the Bncyclopagdia af Bud- 
dhiim which was sponsored by the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists and the Government of Ceylon. 

The Buddhist Association of Bangkok, with ofices 
near the Mabamakul University at Wat Bavoranives, conducta 
an active program for both laity and monks. 

It conducts classes each Wednesday on the Sutta 
Pitaka. On three Saturday afternoons each month It sponsors 
a popular lecture, followed by a class in Buddhist meditation. 
On tbe fourth Saturday a discussion on the Abhidharoa takes 
the place of the lecture. Co Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings a class meets for the study of the Abhidharma. 
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The Association provides radio lectures on the Dhar- 
tta over the Thai National Broadcasting Station on Wan Phra 
4sys and on the four reiigioua festival dajs of MSgha Fuji, 
VisSkha PujS» Enteiiog Lent, and the End of Lent. The As¬ 
sociation provides merit-making rites and worship services on 
the above festival days and on the day of Asalha Fuji. Each 
year the Association presents Kaihin robes and offerings to a 
monastery designated by the Bureau of the Royal Household. 

One section of the Association, the Biid^hadharma 
Brayt/ky or Applied Dharma Division, endeavors to apply the 
Dharma to present day needs by counseling, by financial and 
so rial welfare aid, by radio addresses and other lecture?, and 
by ciaking use of the results of research in meditative prac- 
lices and psychology. The Association sponsors a mutual as- 
sisunce provident fund from which the funeral e:rpen$es of 
oontributiog members are paid. It also gives financial help to 
men who need it in order that they may enter the priesthood, 
And it coatributes to the support of the Order. 

It publishes a monthly magazine in Thai, the Bud- 
<2ha-Dharma, which conUins translations of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures and discussions of doctrine. In addition to occasional 
hooks it publishes an English annual, The Vieahha Pu/a, which 
appears earii May. The Association maintains contacts with 
Buddhist Associations in other lands through correspondence 
and by exchange of representatives, and it acts as host to 
visiting monks of different nationalities from abroad, 

Some provincial Associations publish periodicals of 
their own. The Chiangmai Association, e.g., has published the 
periodical Chao Buddh since 1951. 

4, The Young Buddhists' Association of Thailand. 

In 1960 the head^juarteis of this Association was 
at Wat BUnmatuyaram, Bangkok; the number of affiliated chap, 
ters was twenty-four. The Association was organised early in 
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1949 and officially recognized and regiatered 14 June 1950.^ 
Prior to that date somewhat informal groups of young Buddhists 
in Bangkok were termed Young Buddhists* Associations, but 
they did not achieve general recognition or permanent status. 

The stated objectives of the Young Buddhists* AS' 
sociation of Thailand are: 

1. To propagate the Dlxarma and promote (be ob¬ 
servance of the Dharma according to the principles of Buddhism. 

2. To teach and inculcate in young people morali- 
iy and good behavior by using Buddhist principles and other 
means. 

3. To serve and help young people in various ways, 
^perially by instructing them in the proper use of their spare 
time. 

4. To engage in social welfare work and public 

service. 

Among the activities of the Bangkok Association 
reported for 1959 were: 

1) Propagation of the Dharma and Buddhism. 
During the year forty-nine lectures and discussions 
were given on Sundays at Wat Kanmatuyaram, to which students 
in particular were invited. The Association sponsored thirty- 
one lectures aud debates on the Dharma in public schools, the 
Lecturers in some instances being monks. In addition, the Aa- 
soriation arranged lectures at the U.S. Information Center, at 
the Sangha Hospital auditorium, and at the auditoiinm of Cfao- 
lalon^orn University. His Majesty the King attended such a 
lecture at the University, 14 January 1960, on *'Tbe Ominous 
Future of Out Yootb,** and be contiihuted to the Association’s 

Educational Fund for Poor Children. 

• ♦ « 

1. The loiormatidfi here gives comee ehietly frem s beoktet in 
Thai, Hfrtory ond V/orkefthe Yeung dod^hisiy Assedoi/oa 
(Yorabu^dhlka Somugom), Cbuas Pin Preea. Baagfeok. I960, 
by Mr. Sorapors Depaeiddha. PreslOeflt ef the Aaeeelatioa. 
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During 1959 the Associarion provided aevenly.two 
radio and six television programs on Boddhism. It printed 
three books for sale or free distribution: Will We Be Bern 
Apain after Death? Buddhism a>nd Setmomiee, and BvddAVam for 
Young FeopJe. It reported wide popularity for two hooks printed 
earlier, The Life of Buddha in Pictures, and A PieUtre Book 
on (he Story of AnguUntcUa. More than ten thousand books 
were distributed during the year to libraries, schools, govern, 
ment agencies and private organitations, and individuals The 
Association conducted an essay contest, with cash prizes, on 
the subject: ^^Buddhism and Young People,” and it announced 
a writing contest on the subject, ‘‘The Thai Monarchy and 
Buddhism ” for VisSkha PujS festival. May 1960. Three prizes 
were offered, totaling 3,500 baht. 

2) Social welfare and public service, (ih^solo, good 
works, merit). 

In 1959 the Association in Bangkok set up a sub¬ 
division called The Young Buddhists’ Welfare Unit. This 
group appealed to the Public Welfare Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment for insircciion and training in social service, and 
it conducted a welfare program for children in the slum dis¬ 
trict of Din Daeng Road. Needy children were given cloth¬ 
ing and the means to attend school, and given playground and 
recreation supervision on week ends. The Association contri¬ 
buted to victims of fire, to Tibetan refugees, to the education 
of provincial monks in Bangkok, and to repair images at 
Wat Po. The President of the Association was a member of 
the organizing committee of the Council of Social Welfare 
Agencies of Thailand, and he was on the Program Comiritlee 
that arranged the first National Convention of the Council of 
Social Welfare Agencies, held in Bangkok February 29-Maich 
7, i960. At this convention of over eight hundred delegates, 
representatives of Young Buddhists* Associations took an active 
part. 
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3. ) Voluntary work camps, 

Id March and April 19S9 the Association set up 
five work camps in different provinces in eastern Thailand. 
University students were the participants, giving two weeks of 
their time to helping farmers with the construction of roads* 
bridges* and reservoirs. In arranging this program the Asso* 
ciation had the advice of the UNESCO Secretary for Inter¬ 
national Voluntary Work Camps. The Asia V'oundaiion helped 
•defray the expenses of the campers and the cost of sending 
three university students to a work camp in Pakistan. 

4. ) Cooperation among Young Buddhists* Associa¬ 
tions in the provinces. 

The Central Coratniilee of Young Buddhists* Asso¬ 
ciations has it headquarters in Bangkok. The twenty-four af¬ 
filiated chapters (1959) are grouped in five regions. Represen¬ 
tatives of the regions or paWc form a small administrative 
committee which is able to meet frequently and to visit the 
different provincial centers. The Association in Chiangmai 
carries on an active program, and publishes a periodical* Yuva- 
bt4ddh. In 1955 it was host to a general meeting of all Thai 
Young Buddhists* Associations. In March 1959 the fourth such 
general meeting was held in Bangkok at Santitham Hall, the 
UN Regional Headquarters Building, and was addressed by 
Vice-Premier Thanom Kitlikbachon and the Director of the 
Department of Religious Affairs. 


APPENDIX 

• m 'i 

L Notes on the Development of Buddhist Literature 
in Thailand- 

Tbe existing Hinsyane Buddhism in Thailand dates 
back io part (o the invasion of noxtbern Thailand hy King 
Anawrahta of Burma about 1057 A.D. He expelled Mahayana 
Buddhism from his domains as far as possible and introduced 
the Hinayana type instead. When a revival of Buddhism in 
Ceylon took place under King PatakraiDa*Babu (c. lldS) and 
a Council was called, the news spread to the monasteries of 
Burma and Indo>Cbina. In consequence, monks from Thailand 
went to Ceylon to study Hinayana literature and ceremoniee 
and share in the awakenia^r>. Jn t^e following century monks 
such as these returned to Sritbammarat where, with the help 
of some Ceylonese bbikkhus, they built a celiya after the style 
of Ceylon, When the report• of this reached Snkhothal,« these 
monks iweae invited 1 o come to that northern capital to help 
establish Hinayasa Buddhism as the state religion! The stotie 
inacr^doQ of King Rama Khamheng, 1292 A.D.V records the 
introdueUon of Ceylonese Buddhism and the existence'of tvt> 
groups of Hinayana monks in Thailand, die old acbool that 
came by way of Burma and the new school of Araimavasi 
monks from Ceylon, • , ; . ; i 

Id 1423 A.X). seven theras and a number of minor 
bhikkbus went to Ceylon where they remained several years. 
They invited some Ceylonese monks to return with them and 
at Ayudbya this group established a (sect) distinguished 
for its strict observances. Thus for several hundred years 
the Buddhist Order in Thailand relied on the Ceylon Sangba 
for help and instruction. This situation was reversed in 1750 
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A D. wheD King Kiemi (Kirti) Srirajafingh of Ceylon sent an. 
embassy to Ayndbya vith letters to King Baronaakot and the- 
Buddhist Patriarch asking for Thai monks to help correct the- 
rices and ceremonies of the Ceylonese Sangha and to eetablisb 
a valid ordination service. Eighteen Thai monks were sent to 
Ceylon where they ordained seven hundred monks and three- 
thousand novices within three years^ and established an Order 
stUl known as the Siamese Sect.^ 

Every effort has been made to secure a puce text for 
the Thai version of the PsU Tripitaka. According to Thai 
reckoning the Ninth Buddhist Council was held iu Bangkok 
in 1788, the purpose of which was to collect and emend the 
esisting Buddhist texts. The former capital, Ayudhya, waa 
captured by the Burmese in 1767 and in the fire and pillage 
which followed the libraries of temples and patacea were 
destroyed and with them valuable historical documents and 
Buddhist texts. The liberator of Thailand from the Burmese 
was Phya Tak Sin who established bis capital at Thonburi 
across the river from Bangkok. In 1769 he led an army tc^ 
capture Srithammarat in southern Thailand, a city which had 
not been touched by the Burmese, and there he obtained many 
Buddhist texts which he brought to bis capital. He was anxioua 
to collect the scattered portions and restore the Tzipitska to 
its fullness but not more than a start bad been made before 
be met his death. 

His successor, King Rama I or Phra Buddha Yot Fa. 
took up the task and called tt^ether a couocU of two hundred 

* l.*K.S. CoplMioa. in buddhism. Ftlmltivt Oftd Ff<Xftt iti f^ogadhr 
OAcf Ctyhn, Loedoa. IdSS. Mve. regard to tbe 

leads betelis ehiefly to tbe Siam fraterBity, end in their 
befide. k9 'I btt'se ^ast eeld. are the lucrative sbriasa of Saady.. 
Aaaradhaoura, Adam's -Paak, Kelaaj, aad TlsssBaharama. 
•For to them the Raadlao Kieg of course asslfaed aU th». 
temple leads vhen he restored the suceeasloa in A.D. 1760.**' 
p. 488. 
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4iiid thirty monks and thirty royal pundiu lo «dit the text 9 
which had been collected. They met for the first lime Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1788, at Wat MaliSdhatu in Bangkok. It look them 
five months to complete the task and during this time the 
King supplied them with food, candles and writing materials. 
«nd met with them morning and everting. This monumental 
work was called Tht Council i^dition of the Tripitaka or Th$ 
JUdiUon of FifOt Master By and consisted of 3568 packets of 
palm leaves. These were assembled into forty books of tl>e 
Vinaya, one hundred and fifty-seven books of the Suttanta. 
fifty-six of the Abhidharma and thirty-five books of the Sad- 
davises. This last was a dictionary of PsU terms used in 
studying the three sections of the Pitaka. Two additional copies 
were made in the reign of RSma P for use in examinations 
for (he clergy and to enable various temples to borrow texts 
to make copies for their own libraries. 

In the reign of RSma III seven copies of the Tripitaka 
were made, one of them being of outstanding beauty and 
and nearness. The editions of this reign are of special im¬ 
portance because Prince Buddhavajiranana, later King Mongkut. 
was in the priesthood throughout this reign and supervised the 
work of revising the texts. In 1843 he secured from Ceylon 
forty volumes of sacred writings for use in making recensions 
of existing Thai texts. These were returned the following 
year and another thirty volumes borrowed for the same purpose. 
• » • 

1. Tbe ChtXrl Draaatr coatlsts of: 

RftiDft I. or Pbra Buddba Yod Fa Chulalok. 1702—1009 

Rama 11. Pbra Buddba Um U Nobbaial. 1S09-1S24 

Rana III. Pbra Na&s Klao ld24-lSSl 

Rama IV, Pbra Cbom Xiao. (Kias MoBgkut) ISSl—18S3 

Raiaa V. Pbra Chula Cbom Klao (CkolaloagkorD) 1SS8-1910 

Rama VI. Pbra Moagkut Elao. (Va}lraTudb) 1910-1925 

Rama VII. Pbra Pok Klao. (Prajadblpok) 1925—1935 

Rama VZIl. Kiog Aaaata Mabldol ' 1935—I94d 

Rama IX. Kiag Phumlpol Adulyadet ,1946— 
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King Rama III desired a Thai traDslaiion of the Pali Tripiuka. 
to he made and began the usk by having those vrho preached 
from the Dharma translate into Thai the portions used in their 
sermons. 

One hundred years after the Ninth Council. (1788> 
King Chulalongkorn proposed having the TripUaka printed. 
Before this was undertaken the higher clergy made a fiiial 
revision of the Tripxuka and in so doing compared Cambodian.. 
Singhalese and Mon scripu to get the true text. The complete 
TripUaka in Pali, using Thai characiers. was printed in 1893. 
the twenty-fifth year of King ChuUloogkorn’s reign. A three- 
day religious featival was held in honor of the occasion in 
which over one thousand monks look part. This edition of 
cue thousand copies in thirty-nine volumes was quickly exhausted; 
many sets were sent abroad In answer to requests, each royal 
temple in Thailand received a set. and the rest were sold. 
Thus to Thailand goes the distinction of having printed th& 
first standard and complete edition of the TripUaka in Pali. 

King Rams VI expressed a wish before his death 
that a book concerning Buddhism should he distributed at hiS' 
cremation as a memorial to him. Accordingly King Prajadhipolt 
chose the Tripilaka and entrusted the task of reprinting tbia 
to the Prince Patriarch. Subscriptions for this purpose poured 
in from the nobility, officials, aod common people so that a 
sum of 590,514 baht (about 1270.000) was raised within a 
year. The actual cost of publishing ibis was 237,449 baht; 
the balance was set aside for future editions. On Nov. 26, 
1930, a special service was held in the Chapel Royal cele¬ 
brating the printing of this forty-five volume set of theTripitaka^ 
in an edition of fifteen hundred copies. 

Id the Royal Library there arc now fifteen editions 
or recensions of the Tripitaka. thirteen written on palm leaves 
and two on paper, - the printed editions of 1893 and 1928. 
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2. Th 0 Seven Tamnan and the Twelve Tamnan. 

Mention has been made of the coKecUona of parittaa 
knov»n as the 5avan Tumtvxn (account, tradition, hktor^) and 
Tv}9lvt Tamnan which are used constantly in Buddhist worship. 
The Ode of parlttas U considered to have originated in Ceylon 
before the first century in response to popular demand for 
’Oacred mantras to ward off evil. There is a tradition that in 
B.E. 900 (357 A,0.) some Sln^hslese monks under Phra Revatta 
gathered together all the par litas into a collection railed the 
Bhartavara} In this were twenty*two parittas which are now 
incorporated In the Boy at Bo^ of Ohanit of Thailand. These 
ere used in New Year's ceremonies, rain ceremonies, at 
coronations, the placing of images on an altar, and when casting 
*an image for a new reign. On some occaeione the whole of 
the BhSnavSra has been chanted in three successive days. 

In the course of time introductory verses forming a 
brief r<«um4 were added to the sQtras. This resume came to 
have a very de6niie place in the chanting, being often given 
by one monk who recited it (khal tamnanJ before the group 
took up (be chani in unison. When time was limited it became 
the custom to give this lummary instead of the entire sQtri, 
and finally in some instances tbis summary, known as the 
Botmy came to be considered as a paritta in its own right. 

The number of parittas gradually increased until a 
new collection was formed known as the BajapariltOy consist* 
ing of two sections. The older section is known as the CuU 
^rajaporitta or Seven Tamnin, and the later section as the 
Makarajaparitla or Twelve Tamo an. These have eapaoded 
by additions of new gathas until comparatively recent times. 
King Moogkut, bis son Prince Vajiran9nvaroros, and Somdech 
Phra BuddhaghosacSrya. for example, have contributed parittas 
• ♦ • 

2. H.R.K. ^lace Damroag R&JaaUtniab. Tomnon Phraparitto, Baaf* 
kok. Sobhaoakibadbanakar Pren, J029. p. 7. 
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to the Thai collection. The Seven TamnSn ia in common use 
•while the Twelve TamnSD is reseTvcd for Royal and Slate 
•ceremonies. The Uitei includes the Seven TainDSn,->hnt in a 
eomewliat different arrangenent, together with a few additional 
parities, for a lime the Dhammayutnikai would chant only 
the Seven Tamnfin as they considered it the more canonical.l 
The parities given in the Roynl Book of Ohant$ (Suat 
ManUt Chabab Luang) and which are most in use in Thailand 
.today are: 

Bhanavara. 

1. Tisaranagamana PStha. 

2. DadasikkbApada Paiha. 

3. SSmanerapanha Pstha. 

4. TankhanilUppaccavekkhana Pilha. 

5. DvatiimsSkSra Pftiha. 

6. Dasadhamma Sutia. 

*7. Manggala Sutta. 

8. Katana Sutta. 

*9. Karan iya metis Sutta. 

10. Ahirfija Sutta. 

11. MettSnisangsa Sutta. 

12. Meiunisangsa CSthS. 

*13. Mora Pacitia.^ 

1 “The MihaparllU. it to tWe 4ay. more widely know® 

by the Burmeee laity of all claMeethaB any other Pall book. 
The Paritte. learned by heart and recited on appropriate 
oceaeione, it to conjure varioue evil# phyelcal and moral. 
It bae naturally come to have the ueaal value of charm* nad 
exorcioma.** 

Mable H. Bode, The FcU Uterotun of Burma. IfPadon, Boyal 
AalBlic Society, ISOS, p. 5. , 

.2. Of the parlttae Hated In the Bbanavata. Noa.l loB are given 
by DJ- Gogerly in CeyJeo Buddtitsm. VoU i.l90B. pp. 897^9; 
Noa- 6 to 21 iadiU^Te appear ta pp* 340-367. 

• The aateriek marks those which appeaf In tbla volume. The 
abaenco or irregularity of diacritical ttbrlce in Ala edition it 
chiefly attributable to the pennJty of type. 
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14. Caoda Paritta* 

*15. Suriya Paritta. 

16. Obaja^a Sutia. 

17. MabSkaas&pa Bajjbanga SutU. 

18. MabSmo^alUna Bojjbaoga SuCla. 

19. Mabacuoda Bojjbanga Sutta. ^ 

20. CirimanSnda Suita. 

21. UigiU Sutta. 

22. AlSoiiiya Sutta. 

The Seven Tamnan. 

*1. Invitation to ibe DevatSs 
*2. Name. 

3. Saranagaoiana. 

*4. Sambudde. 

*S. Namokirattbaka, 

*6. Maoggala Sutta. 

7. Manggala Sutta, lotroduction. 

*8. Rataua Sutta, latroducttou. 

9. Rataoa Sutta. 

*10. fCaTauiyametta Sutta, Introduction. 

11. Karaniyametta Sutta. 

*12, Khandha Pantta, Introduction. 

13. Kbaodha Paritta. 

*14. Mora Paritta, lafroductioa. 

*15. Mora Paritta. 

*16. Dhajagga Sutta, lutroductioo. 

17. Dhajagga Sutta. 

*18. Atioatiya Paritta, lotroduction. 

19. AtSnatiya Parllta- 

*20. AngulimSla .Paritta'with Bojjhanga Paritta, Introduction* 

21. Angulimila Paritta with Bojjhaoga Paritta. 

22. Maoggala Cakkavala Yai. 

*23. Yandunnimittam avamaoggalanca. 
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24. Oukkhappattt. 

* ^25. Jayaoto bodhiya male. 

26. SuDakkbattam sumaaggalam. 

27. So attbaladdho sukhito. 

28. Sakkacva Buddharatanaoi. 

29. Nattbi me aaranam annam. 

30. Yankinciraiaoamloke. 

*31. NakkhatUyakkhabhutanam. 

*32 Raianaitayapabbivabhiyacana GatbS, by King Kama IV. 
•33. Namakarasiddhi Gsiha. by Prince Vajirananvaroros. 
•34. SukhahhiyicaDa GStha, by Pbra Buddbaghosacarya 
(Cbim). 

Additional pariilas found in the: 

Twelve Tamnan. 

1. Chaddanta Paritla. 

2. Vattaka Paritta. Inlroduction. 

*3. Vattaka ParilU. 

4. Atanatiya Paritta (a different version); 

5. Bojjhanga Paritta. Introduction. 

6. Abhaya ParilU. Introduction. 

7. Jaya Paritta. Inlroduction. 

8. Samanta PaiitU. 

'The roaieiial in the Royal Book of OhafUi conatitutes the core 
of Buddhist worship in Thailand. Thie Uiurgical handbook is 
is in Pali, with the exception of some brief explanatory notes 
in Thai, and the chanu are arranged therein according to their 
nature and use. Of the four bunded and three pages of this 
compact volume, one hundred and iwenty*6ve are taken up 
with paritias. Four other classes of chants should be aendoned. 
One is tbe Mah3 SatipaUbinasutta Patba, forty-five pages long, 
often used in memorial services end at funerals, and which 
.deals with contemplation of bod,y, sensationa, mind and Dbarma. 
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A second group consists of tbe Thawi Phra (Of¬ 
fering blessing) chants. These Uudatory chants are a part of 
nearly every worship service held in the moroing at which 
gifts are presented to tbe monks or the teaaple. Often they 
are recited by the bhikkhus just before eating their second, 
meal of tbe moiniog. These gS^as are: 

*1. BuddhanussaU. 

*2. Dhsmmanussati. 

*3. Sanghanussati. 

*4. Buddbajaya Manggala Gatba. 

*5. Mabakatunito Naiho. 

*6. Bbavatu Sabbamangalam. 

Reference baa already been made to tbe Anumodana 
or chants of blessing which arc given after eating or after 
receiving gifts. Of the twenty listed here tbe Bist two are in. 
most frec^uent use. 

*1. Anumodana rambha Gstha. 

*2- Sa man nanumodana Gatha. 

*5. ManggaUcakkavIla Noi. 

*4. KeniyannmodanS GStha. 

*5. Kaladanasutta Gatba. 

6. Vibaradana Gatbl. 

”7. DevatSdissakkhinlnuinodana Gatba. 

8. Oevatabbisammantana Githi. 

9. Pariitakarana Pitba. 

10. Aggappasadasutta Gatha. 

11. Nidhikanda Glthl. 

12. Sangahavattbu Gatha. 

13. Bbojanadananumcdanl Gltba. 

14. Adiyasutta GStba. 

'^5. Tirokoddakanda Gatha, 

'*16. SaccflpanB VidhaTanurOpa GStba. 

17. Vanadananumodana Paths. 
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18. ItthasuttB GStha. 

19. MaalpadSyisutU Gstba. 

20. Vacsropanasutta GSthS. 

The fourth group consists of the 8uat Chasnff (chaot- 
distribute) gStbSs which, while short, are dignihcant because 
they have ^ven their name to a distinctive type of funeral 
and memorial service. This consists of setting forth the story 
of the First Council, Fathom Son^ovcwvo, with the aid of three 
speakers in addition to a chapter of monks. The monks who 
are speakers occupy preaching chairs facing the audience and 
lake the roles of the three great disciples who led the First 
Council at Sattapanni Cave near HSjsgaha. One of the speakers 
recites the day, month and year, another may give the precepts, 
and the third announces the roles which they assume. Then 
the monk representing Upali gives a discourse on the Vinaya 
or the 6rst few rules thereof, after which the chapter of monks 
chant the Chaenff Vinaya, a portion of the Vinaya Piiaka. 

The monk impersonating Aoanda does the same with the Sut- 
tanta Pitaka. after which appropriate selections are chanted, 
and hnally the Abhidharma is taken up by Kassapa and the 
8uat ChaenQ AltMdhorma is recited. The service is a drama¬ 
tization of the First Council at which the traditional utterances 
of Buddha were first rehearsed, explained and edited; the 
speakers are the principal leaders of that Council and the 
chapter of monks represents the original group of five hundred 
bhikkbus. 

In addition to the chants listed above there are eighty- 
nine others in the Royal Book of Chat>i$ whidi may be used 
in worship services or for study, making a total of two hundred 
and twenty.three. Aside from these there are many JI taka 
Tales, sermons and other works in Thai used in Bnddhisc 
worship. This type of service is called Preachinp the Dharma 
and does not differ greatly from the style employed in Suat 
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Ohaenff. The preachbg or readiog, which usually takes place 
on a special occasion such as a festival or dedication, may be 
done by any number of monks from one to eight, each seated 
on a preaching chair in front of the audience with a bundle 
of palm leaf maouscripis before him and each assuming the 
part of a different character in the Tale. In expounding the 
Milinda Panha there are two readers, Phra Nagasena and Pbra 
Mtltnda; In the Malay a Suita there are three. Malaya. Indra 
and Ariya Maitreya.^ Tbe following works are among those 
used in, 


Preaching the Dharma. 

1. The Vesaantara JStaka, or Desani Maha Jatl, 

2. The GStbi Phan, a condensed form of the Vessantara 
JStaka, in one thousand verses.^ 

а. The Fathom Sombodhi or Life of Buddha. 

4. The Story of VisSkha.^ 

5. Milinda PSoha. 

б. NibbSna Sutra. 

7. Devorohana Sucta. 

8. Undhisavijaya Sutta. 

9. Malaya SutU. 

10. Jambubodi Sutta. 

11. MahSkSla Thera Jitaka. 

« • 

1. Arija Maltreya ie to uaher in an «ra wbeaold aft. elclcfieai 
aad bUBger will be unanowB aad men will be free iron toil 
aad care. A digeat of tbie autra by Dr. Howard Compbali 
appear# is 7Ae Siom Outlook, Bangkok. April. 19S0. Vol. VI. 
pp. 404->407. 

2. Aq aaQual service is bald in some teaplss in wbicb tbie 
Jataka is read io one day aad night. To attend such a service 
Is a highly meritorious act, 

3. See Henry Clarke Warren. Bu46hlsm In TronshtSons, Cambridge. 
Mase,. Harvard U Press. 1900, pp. 4Sl—431. Tbe Thai vereion 
fills eighty >1 wo palm leaf pages, is arranged for five different 
characters to read and requires about four hours time. 
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12. Sunandiraja JStaka. 

13. Mlghamaoaba jataka. 

14. Mahosatba Jaiaka.^ 

15. ADubuddhapavatti> History of tba Disciples of Buddha. 
Maoy of these urge the hearers to present offerings 

to the hhikkbus, to assemble at tbe temples on holy days and 
to listen to the sacred wtj tings as a means of gaining great 
reward. As this type of preaching has had a wide ioduence 
a few excerpts axe here given by way of illustration. 

Anisangsa Gatha Phan.^ 

I shall now explain tbe merit and value of listening 
to the Qaiha Phan or of transcribing the holy Oatha Phan 
which is the Jaiaka which gives the history of our Lord 
Buddha when he was born as Vessaatara the Bodhisativa. 
This was the great and final birth before Buddha was born 
to receive his enlightenment so it is called The Great 

Birth (MahS Jiti). 

Now you who are disciples of Buddha have assem¬ 
bled together in unity, harmony and friendship, with faith 

in the Buddhist religion.presenting offerings according 

to your ability, some large and some small, thus worship¬ 
ing Buddha, the Dharcna and tbe Sangba today. 

When it is not possible to read the story of Ves- 
santata in detail or to listen to it being read in one day, 
then we have the reading of the Qaiha Phan in order to 
hear tbe full thirteen chapters in such a period of time. 
The bearing of the Vessanwra Jsuka with its thousand 

« « • 

1. Ooe Thai vefiJoo ol this Jataka is arraaged for eight readara. 

2, Anlsongso Gatho Phen, “The Fruit of Merit of the Thousaod- 
fold Gatha." a sermon prepared by a group of aebolars(parlep> 
and printed on palm leaf packet Ko. 42 ia a aeries pnhliahed 
br tbe Sia Don Sea Press. Bangkok. Jan. 22. 1934. It eontaiaa 
aineteen pages, 
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vdTses id a means of acfaieTing a!l of one*s wishes and is 
attended with great fxoit of merit. 

This Is shown in the story found in the Malaya 
SQtra which says that Phra Malaya the heavenly thera 
received a lotus from a poor man and then went to the 
TSvatimsa Heaven in order to worship before the CuUma- 
ni Cetiya. This is the sacred place of worship of all the 
male and female devatis in TSvailmsa. Phra Malaya met 
Phra Sri Ariya Maitreya the great Bodhisattva and conversed 
with him. Finally Ariya Maitreya said, “0 Lord, when 
you return to the world of men tell the people of Jambu* 
dvipa (India) that I say to them that whoever wishes to 
meet me when 1 become an enlightened Buddha, let that 
person refrain from the five great sins, that of killing his 
mother especially, and let him perform acts of merit of all 
kinds, especially keeping the precepts, engaging in medi¬ 
tation, and hearing the preaching of the Maha Vessantsra 
Jitaka which contains a thousand verses. Let him worship 
with gifts of rice, flowers of all kinds, and candles and 
incense sticks a thousand of each kind. In one day let 
him finish the thirteen chapters. Then be will meet me 
when I become an enlightened Lord Buddha in the future. 
When he dies he will be bora in a heaven and dine in 
plenty on heavenly food. When the time comes for me to 
be bom in the world to become an enlightened Buddha, 
such persons will be boro in the world of men also...’* 

Inasmuch as yon good people have made merit with 
offerings even of small value and have worshiped the 
Three Gems with flowers, candles and incense,-a little of 
each kind, you ought not hold this of little consequence as 
if such gifts were unimportant and could not give benefits. 
If you try diligently to make merit at all times you will 
increase the amount little by little until you have a great 
store. 
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Thus you should worship with offerings and devoutly 
keep the hve and eight precepts this day and opes your 
two ears like golden vessels to receive the immortal tvater, 
that is. the words of the PSli Gath3 Phan of tht great 
Vessaotara Jaiaka which is adorned with the thousand g3th3s 
which bring great fruit of merit. 

Should you have only the gSthis without explana¬ 
tion, nevertheless you ought to fix your heart upon hearing 
this read. By so doing a characteristic will arise which 
will continue in the next world as illustrated in the story 
of the five hundred bats which hung in a certain cave in a 
mountain. One day the bhikkhua gathered there to chant 
and rehearse the Abhidarma in Pali. The bats heard this 
chanting of the monks as they recited the Abhidharma but 
did not know what they were saying. However they re¬ 
joiced and fixed their heads on the sound. As they listened, 
little by little their minds became absorbed in the chanting 
until they released their hold on the walls and fell to the 
stone floor and were killed, all five hundred of them. After 
their death they were born as devatSs in heaven and dined 
upon heavently food in great abundance with angelic female 
apsaras around them as attendants. 

As for yon good and generous people who with faith 
and wisdom have make good offerings in worship, present¬ 
ing gifts to the Three Gems, you will receive the fruit of 
merit many times as great as those bats. If you good people 
understand clearly the meaning of the Vessantara J5taka 
which is the history of Somdech Phra AnavaranSna the 
Bodhisattva who was born as Vessantara, who made merit 
according to his nature, and if you take his example ac¬ 
cording to your wisdom, strength and ability, you will have 
great fruit of merit. Therefore 1 shall give the historical 
g3thS of the great Vessantara Bodhisattva briefly as a means 
of adorning the minds of all religious people having faith. 
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Hereafter follows the story in brief of Vessanlara, son 
of King Sri Sanjaya, who gave away his ratn'prcdudng elepbant, 
renounced his title to the throne and went into exile with his 
wife and two children. Firm in his resolve to give away 
whatever people asked of him he parted with his children and 
with his wife when they were requested. In ihe end his wife 
and children were restored to him and be relumed to rule the 
land of Sivi, As the result of his unfailing generosity be was 
reborn as Gotana Buddha. 

This sermon concludes wiih the henedictionj 

May the power of the Three Gems be the means 
of overcoming all daogers; may they not come at any time; 
may they be vanquished at all times. 

May you be without disease* in possession of bap. 
piness and peace, may you attain old age. 

May all kinds of wealth come to you good people 
who have hearts faithful to the Buddhist religion by day 
and by nigbL 

Another example of this more popular type of teaching 
may be cited from a booklet entitled D}iarmanisa^iBa BiUi^ 
published under the name of Phra Srivijaya. This monk raised 
600,000 ticals by popular subscription to rebuild Wat Suan 
Dok, Cbiaogmai, and at its completion ten thousand copies of 
this booklet were distributed among the celebrants.^ The author 
says: 

• • • 

I. Moafc» of special learoicg or saoctitr are eovetiree regarded 
wich uaususl veceratioa aad attract an eathuataetlc personal 
followifig smoag bbifckhue aad laity alike. ?bra Srivijaya Is 
ac exaiBpie. Hie pover to attract followers and raiee SDoaey 
enabled him to build a motor road eleven kilometers loa^ to 
the temple co tbe side of Mount Sutep. Tbls was done with 
volunteer labor between January and April l935.-a CremeD* 
dous uadertaklas eoaaidericg that rocky cliffs., raviaes. and 
great trees Impeded tbe way. that the rise was two thousand 
feet, and tbat a large proportioa of the volnateere were 
woroen and elderly people. 
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He (Buddha) established his religion for five thousand 
years and made his bhikkhus the caTetakera of the Dhaima 
to teach all who are teachable the way to escape suffering. 
He knew chat his religion would abide by virtue of the 
power of the King as its support. If tbe King, the gov- 
ernoTS, the officials and tbe people observe the Five Pie- 
cepta, give food to roonka, and listen to the preaching at the 
temples every Wan Pbra they will then receive the fruit of 
merit, namely the twenty*hve kinds of happiness at the 
present tune. These are: 

1. When they sleep, they sleep well. 

2. When they wake up they are happy. 

3. When they dream they have good dreams. 

4. They have the reputation of being filled with mercy, virtue 
and merit 

5. They are loved by men and devatia. 

6. Wherever they go devSiSs follow and protect them and 
find for them those who will support and help them. 

7. In whatever assembly they enter they speak courageously 
and wisely. 

8. They are respected by all, having no enemies planning 
mischief against them. 

9. They are not afraid of danger of any kind. 

10. They are without trouble, having no lawsuits. 

11. They possess wisdom and Happy countenances. 

12. They have long life without sadness. 

13. Joyful hearts arc theirs because they can rely on the good 
they have done. 

14. They have purified their hearts therefore the devatSs have 
closed the doors to hell. 

15. They can die with peaceful reflections, having no cause to 
fear. 

The above are the fruits of merit for individuals. 
For the nation tbe following rewards are obtained: 
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16. The citizens live together in friendship and harmony. 

17. Wicked people, seeing that the citizens have hearts filled 
with virtue ^nd merit, and having no one to associate with, 
become ashamed, repent and become good citizens. 

18. Oppression and persecution do not exist. 

19. Bobbers cease their plundering. 

20. The proper amount of rain falls in due season. 

21. Fruit and vegetables grow in great plenty. 

22. There U freedom from such calamities as floods, cyclones, 
fires, earthquakes and contagious diseases. 

23. AU citisens are happy and well 

24. When the country is at peace other nations dare not come 
and attack it. 

25- The King and the officials enjoy happiness and health. 

Observing the Five Silas is the first step in Buddhism. 
The rewards of so doing, as can be clearly seen, are 
happiness in the present time and after death,-heaven. Then 
when one is reborn in this world it is as a human, beautl* 
ful in form, with great wisdom, great wealth, long life, 
with husbaod or wife, with children and descendents easily 
taught and managed, and without enemies to trouble one. 
Thereafter one will have happiness until reaching Nibbina. 

He who observes the Eight Silas will receive much 
greater happiness in the present time than those keeping 
the Five Silas. Thus the one who goes to a wat to sleep 
has peace of heart and body and is free from sorrow, sensual 
pleasures, reveoge. drowsiness, from vesaiious rumors and 
from all doubts about the teaching of the Dharma.^ 


1. Plisa Srivjjara, SUa, Chtscamal. Amerlcao Press. 

1932. p.p. 10-12. 
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3. List of Chants for Morning and Evening Worship. 
Morning Worship. 

1. Dasadbdnima Sutta. 

2. Aggappasada Sutia. 

3. DhammaniySma Sutia. 

4. SSrSniyadbantma Sutta. 

5. Karaniyakaraniya Sutta. 

6. Pahinabhavana Sutta. 

7. Navagh 5 lavaithu-navaghs tapaiiv i uaya. 

8. Mettanisan&a Suita. 

9. Melts nisaasa GSiba. 

10. Caluiappamaona Patha. 

11. OvSdapaUmokkha Faiha. 

12. Nidhilcauda GathS. 

13. DbamoiagiravSdi (jaiha. 

14. DevatSdUsabakkbinlnumodana Githi. 

15. Psritrakatana Pstba. 

16. Tilakkhanadl Gatha. 

17. Khemakhemasaranagadipika Gaibi. 

18. ViharadSoa Gatha. 

19. SaccapaaavidaylnuTupa Gltba. 

20. Adiyasutta Gaiba-BbojaDanumodana Gatha. 

21. Pabbdtopama GStbl. 

22. Paiiccaaumuppadd Gaiha. 

23. Buddha Udaua Gatha. 

24. Bhaddekaraiia Gaiba. 

25. Mahakadsapabojjbanga Sutu. 

26. Mabamog^llanabojjbanga Sutia. 

27. MabScuudabojjhanga Sutta. 

28. Chaeng Pbra Viuaya. 

29. Cbaeng Pbra Sutta. 

30. Chaeog Pbra Abhidharma. 

31. DhammasauginiiDaiika Palha. 
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32. VipassdDSbbami Pitha. 

33. Ratanatia^apabhSvIbhiyScaDS Gatba- 

34. SukblbhiyScana Gltb§. 

35. ManggalacakravSla Hyai. 

36. Buddhajaya Manggala GSthS. 

37. Mahskaruniko Nsibo. 

38. Maaggalacakiavila Moi 

39. AnumodanI adSsima akSsi me. 

40. KlladSoasotta GsthS. 

Evening Worship. 

1. Dasanathakaracadbamma Sutta. 

2. Maggavibhaaga Sutta. 

3. Batana Sutta. 

4. Dhajagga Sutta. 

5. AtinStiya Paritra. 

7. Anattalakkhaua Patba. 

7. Satipatthlna Patba. 

8. Ovadapatiutokkha Pstha. 

9. Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. 

10. MahSsamaya Sutta. 

11. Abbinhapaccavvkkhana Patba. 

12. Masggala Sutta. 

13. Mora Paritia, Chaddanta Parilta, Vattakarana Paritta. 

14. Ataoaiiya GSiba. 

15. MabSkaruuiko Natho. 

16. Adittapariyaya Sutta. 

17. Mahasatipatthana Sutta. 

18. The Seven TamnSn (in brief). 

19. GirimSoaDda Sutta. 

20. Matika Patba.i 

« • • 

1. These liflte are frott Cu Mo6 Sombhor, Bangkok. PbraCaadra 
Press. 1937. pp. S2& aad 339. 
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4, Chants from Suat MofUa Piae, Vols. I and II. 

Atanatiya Paritta, (Introduction) 

The Lord Buddha, courageous and great, preached the 
pariltas in order that the four groups (monks, nuns, laymen, 
laywomen) should not be afflicted but should be protected from 
Don*bumaD beings whose actions are evil and barbarous at 
all times, who show no devotion to the religion of the Lord 
Buddba, the refuge of the world, a religion declared to be 
good by good people, We ebant that holy paritta ^ 

Sukbabhiyacana Gatha. 

We chant the parittaa to obtain the good-fortune 
blessing for devatas and men. By the power of the parittaa 
may happiness come to the Royal Family. May all the devatl 
lords who give protection, who dwell in various places, may 
they all-whom we worship with these offerings, see all that 
is fortunate at all times, obtain happiness (and be) without 
danger at all times. 

May all these dev at 3 lords guard us carefully at all 
times. May all the merit that we have made by spee^ and 
act, may it all be blessed by the devats lords and endure to 
the end of time. 

May all creatures born from the womb, those bom 
from an egg. those born from perspiratiou and those bom from 
water,-may all those creatures escape recurring suffering, sor¬ 
row, misfortune. May they not see karma which brings punish- 
tnent, may such karma not be connected with them. May the 
teaching of the Supreme Lord Buddha show the way to all 
creatures who, by bearing, obtain knowledge, in order that 
purity may exist among mankind until the end of time. 

Buddha is the name of the great Teacher who possessed 
the Dharma and who revealed it aright, who sought for that 


l. SMP. Voi. I, p- 99 
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grace which still abides among people who show devotion to 
Buddhism. 

As an abundance of rain falling in season on the earth 
brings bene6t and prosperity to all men, as mothers and fathers 
support and care for their own children, so do Kings care for 
the people aright at all times^ 

Buddha Udana Gatha 

Whenever the Dharma is made manifest to a brah¬ 
mans who is diligent, then all doubts of such a brahmana 
are coded because be knows tbe Dharma declares origin and 
cause. 

Whenever tbe Dharma is made manifest to a brab- 
mana who is diligent, then all doubts of such a brahmana are 
ended because he knows the end of all constituents. 

Whenever tbe Dharma is made manifest to a biib- 
mana who is diligent, such a brahmana can ward off Mara 
and all bis attendants like the dawn drives away darkness and 
£Us the air with ligbt^ 

Gatha for Extinguishing the Victory Candles. 

Other refuge have I none. The Lord Buddha is my 
precious refuge. With this true declaration may triumphant 
gooiLfortune (jaya manggala) come to you. 

Other refuge have I none. The holy Dbarma is my 
precious refuge. With thb true declaration may triumphant 
gocxLfortune come to you. 

Other refuge have 1 none, the holy Sangba Is my 
precious refuge. With this true declaration may triumphant 
good-fortune come to you. 

• • « 

1. SMP. V«l. I. pp. 120423. Br Somdecb Phra Buddbaghoaa, ia 

boaor of King Moagkut. 

2. SMP. Vol. I. S21*322. 

Udaaa I. 1-3. 
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WeaUh which gladdens the heart, whether in this or 
in other worlds, exquisite jewels in heaven,—such objects are 
not equal to the Talhigata Lord. This is the exquisite jewel 
in the Lord Buddbe. With this true declaration may happiness 
come. 

The Sskya Muni Lord whose heart is firmly established 
aiuined the Dhacma which ends lust, which casts out lust, the 
Dharma which is deathless and beautiful. There b nothing 
equal to that holy Dharma. This b the exquisite jewel in the 
Dharma. With ihb true declaration may happiness come. 

The Lord Buddha gave prabe saying that meditation 
is pure dbaima. All the pundits have said of meditation that 
undbtuibcd religious meditation which continues despite surround¬ 
ing circumstances brings forth fruit, Oibet meditation equal 
to that there is none. This is the exqubite jewel in the Dbar- 
ma. With this true declaration may happiness come. 

The men in the eight stages, or four pairs of stages, 
whom all praise, those men are the disciples of the Sugata. 
They are worthy recipients of offerings, things presented to 
them bring forth much fruit Thb is the exqubite jewel in 
the Saogha. With thb true declaration may happiness come. 

The men in the eight stages, or four pairs of stages, 
whom all praise, those men are the diswples of the Sugata. 
They are worthy recipients of offerings, things presented to 
them bring forth much fruit. 

This is the exquisite jewel in the Sangha. With this 
true declaration may happiness come. 

Ariya men io the religion of the Lord Goiama arc 
filled with goodness, are firm of heart, from them desire b 
driven out. Such men attain unto the fruit of aiahantship, 
they find the way to NibbSna. They obtain extinction without 
cost and receive the fruit This is the exquisite jewel in the 
Sangha. With thb true declaration may happiness come*. 
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The old karma of Ariya men is ended, the new kar¬ 
ma does not appear. Ariya men have beans wearied with 
this existence. In them the seeds (of evil) are eradicated, 
satisfactions do not spring up. They have wisdom. They are 
extingaisbed like a lamp that is blown out. This is the ex* 
quisite jewel in the Saogha. With this true declaration may 
happiness come. 

May you escape jfrom all disease, from all anxiety, 
from all recurring evil Like a lamp that is extinguished.^ 

Khemakhemasaranadipiks Gstha. 

Many men go to the mountains when danger threatens, 
or to the forest, or to a temple, or to a tree which a sacred 
as a refuge. 

Those ate not refuges of peace,-not complete refuges. 
People who go to them for refuge can’t escape from sufering. 
Those who go to the Lord Buddha, to the Dharma, to the 
Order, have found those to be refuges. 

They see the Four Noble Truths with true wisdom, 
namely suffering, desire as the cause of suffering, the escape 
from suffering, and the Eight.fold Path which leads from Ihe 
enemy to NibbSna as the way to allay suffering. 

This is the blissful refuge, this is the complete refuge 
for such people. Those who use this refuge escape from all 
suffering.* 

Dhammagiravsdi Giths. 

All the Lord Buddhas of the past, the Lord Buddhas 
that have not yet come, the Lord Buddhas of the present who 
destroy the suffering of many people,-these have bowed to the 
true Dharma In the past, they do so now, and will do so in 
the future. This is ihe custom of the Buddhas. Therefore 

• • • 

1. SMP. Vol. I, ». 

S. &MP. Tel. I. fp. 333*324. Dbamnapsda. 1SS*192. 
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people who wish to be bene6ted and lo be greati-when they 
consider the teachings oC the Buddhas they ought to bow to 
the true Dbarma. 

When good men pve that which men gWe with dif¬ 
ficulty, do that which men do with difficulty,-evil men are 
unable to follow them. It U difficult for evil men to take the 
Dbarma of good men. Therefore the departure from, this 
world of good men and evil men is different. Evil men go to 
hel), good meo go to heaven. 

Dharma and noc-Dbarma cannot have the same kind 
of fruit. Kot-Dharma leads to hell, Dhartna leads to heaven. 
The Dharma usually cares for those who keep the Dharma. 

The Dharma which men keep well brings happiness. 
This is the fruit of the Dharma which men have keep well. 
He who keeps the Dharma usually does not go to a place of 
misery. The fragrance of Sowers cannot go against the wind. 
The fragrance of sandalwood, black wood, or aromatic wood 
cannot go against the wind. But the fragance of good people 
can go against the wind, it goes in all directions. 

The fragrance of the precepts is higher than the aroma 
of flowers, of sandalwood, blackwood, or of the lotus. The fra¬ 
grance of sandalwood and blackwood is small; the fragrance 
of those who keep the precepts is highest and is wafted to 
devatls and men. MSra does not find the path of those who 
are not heedless, who know the way of escape. 

Lotus flowers have fragrance, and just as they are 
pleasing although they grow in the rubbish thrown along the 
side of the road, so are disciples of the Snprecne Lord Bud¬ 
dha more glorious than all men (even tho^b they are horn) 
among men who are like the darkness and filth of rubbish.^ 
Mokkhupaya Gatha. 

1 worship the Three Gems, namely the Lord Buddha, 
the Dharma and the Order, which are greater than all else. I 


1. 8MP. VoJ. I, pp. 327-330. 
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shall tell the way of. escape to people who are weary of their 
bodies. 

They ought to keep the Patimokkha precepts com* 
pletely, also the four Indriya precepts, (eyes, tongue, heart, 
hand), and the Ajivaparisuddhi (right livelihood) precept also, 
and the Paccayritarmisnii precept also. These four precepts are 
those which bhikkhus seeking release from attachmeut by 
means of a condition which is a cause and a condition not a 
cause should keep without carelessness. 

The four safeguards, namely redeotion on the Buddha, 
good'will, reflection do the ugliness of the body, reflection on 
death,-upon these should men meditate. The Lord Buddha 
has a nature filled with pure Dharma. The creatures of the 
world have said, ‘‘Buddha, Buddha,'* like this, because of his 
supreme enlightenment, because he lasiilled the Dharma in 
creatures, and because be roused creatures which slept. (This 
is called ‘‘Reflecting on the Buddha.") 

All creatures, wheiber human, non-human or animals 
seek happiness. May all creatures attain peace aud enjoy hap¬ 
piness because they have peace. (This is called “Reflection on 
metta") 

This body is a corpse with hair, fuss and all parts 
disgusting. It is hateful, the skin especially. (This is called 
“Reflection on the body.") 

Death is the dissolution of life in the bodily organs. 
It comes Co all creatures in this world because death is real, 
life is not real (enduring). (This is called “Reflection on death.") 

The five aggregates, namely form, sensation, cognition, 
predispositioa and consciousness come from different consiU 
Cuents, from ignorance especially. They arise and become 
real, it is like a thing borrowed. Dharma that is not real, that 
dharma is called suffering because form which arises and dis¬ 
appears troubles us continually and causes anxiety. Dharma that 
is not real is suffer)Dg. Those who observe the precepts know 
chat it is illusory, it does not continue to have power, it is 
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the enemy of one's self, it is the existence of nothingness, it 
it is an ownerless existence. 

Then it is thus, that Dbanns is like a house burning 
dowD» it is weariness of existence, it is fitting to seek a way 
of escape from it. 

The five aggregates are suffering, desire is the cause, 
the extinction of desire is ibe extinction of suffering. The Eight* 
fold Path is the precious way. Men of wisdom who know Pali 
understand this that we ought to observe (the precepts) fittingly 
in order to reach Nibhana, which is the extiociion of bodily 
elements (or predisposition) iu this way.^ 

Buddhajaya Manggala Oaths. 

The great Muni conquered MSra who had a thousand 
arms with which to carry weapons, who rode the elephant 
named Grimekhala, whose cohorts shouted and howled. He 
conquered by means of the Dharma, especially by means of 
the grace of virtuous giving. May triumphant good'fortune be 
yours with the power of the Lord Buddha's blessed triumph. 

The great Muni conquered Alavaka the demon, the 
hard hearted, (who was) without patience, who had more power 
than M3ra. He fought throughout the night and conquered by 
ascetic austerities namely endurance. May triumphant good* 
fortune come to you with the power of the Lord Buddha's 
blessed triumph. 

The Lord Muni conquered the great elephant NiUgiri, 
a raging elephant, dreadful, like a forest fire, a discus, or 
lightning. He conquered by pouring on water, namely metl3. 


1 . SMP, Vol. I, pp. 341*34$. 

Verses 1*3. Ic Sam 7 . a. 1 . 2 . 12 Vol. I. p. 140 
4. S. ts Saar. 1* 4. 2 . 6 . Vol, 1 , p, 19 
6*13, Dbamnapada $4*39. 
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The great Muoi who baa a heart to work miracles 
concpjeied the robber named AngulimSla (who had a wreath 
of human Sogers), who was exceedingly evil, possessed of great 
skill, who carried hia sword upraised to drive the Lord three 
yojanas. May triumphaut good-forlune come to you with the 
povrer of the Lord Buddha's blessed triumph. 

The great Muni conquered by means of beautiful 
meditation the evil speaking of the woman named Cincamana* 
vika, who looked pregnant because she fashioned a round piece 
of wood to look like a stomach. He stilled his heart in the 
midst of men. May triumphant good-fortune come to you with 
the power of the Lord Buddha’s blessed triumph. 

The great Muni, glorious with the lamp of wisdom, 
conquered Saccakarnigaranalh, who cast off truth, who raised 
his words high like a banner, who was filled with darkness.- 
witb the wisdom of preaching, that is, be knew the nature of 
men and preached to them. May triumphant good*fortuQe come 
to you with the power of the Lord Buddha’s blessed triumph. 

The great Muni allowed Moggallana thera, Buddbiji- 
norasa, to chaogc his body into that of a Naga Lord and go 
and punish the Naga king named Nandopananda, who had false 
knowledge and great power,—by giving instruction in power to 
the thera. May triumphant good*fortune come to you with the 
power of the Lord Buddha’s blessed triumph. 

The great Muni conquered the Brahman named Baka, 
who was powerful, who thought himself glorious with pure 
virtue. He bad a band with which the great Bujanga, namely 
wrong views, was fastened firmly,-a apecial medicine, namely 
wise preaching. May triumphant good-fortune come to you with 
the pow'er of the Lord Buddha’s blessed triumph. 

People with wisdom, who are not lazy in chanting or 
redecting on the eight blessed victories of Buddha each day, 
may triumphant good.fortune come to you with the power of 
the Lord Buddha’s blessed triumph. 
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such people will be free from all daogers however many, and 
will reach the bliss of Siva's world,^ 

Kayagatasatibhavaiia Patha. 

This body of ours from the sole of the foot up, from 
the tips of the hair down, is covered with* skin, 611ed with 
VDcleanness of all kinds. In this body we have hair, fuzs, 
nails, teeth, skin, Hesb, sinews, bones, marrow in the bones, 
kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, large and small 
intestines, old and sew food, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat, tears, lymph, saliva, mucous, synovial fluid, urine;—urine, 
synovial fluid, mucous, tears, lymph, laliva, fat, sweat, blood, 
pus, phlegm, bile, new and old food, large aod small intestines, 
lungs, spleen, pleura, liver, heart, kidneys, marrow, bones, 
sinews, flesh, skin, nails, fu 2 s, hair on the body. (A third 
repetition, from hair to urine, follows.). 

Oar body is like this from the sole of the foot up 
and from the lips of the hair down; it is covered with skin 
and filled with uncleaness of all kinds. The disciples of the 
Lord Buddha named Gotama reflected on the body continually 
by day and by night and were alert to that which is good at 
all times. 

Karma,-the deeds that men should do but which they 
have ceased doing; karma,-deeds that men should not do but 
which men do, in such men who axe heedless and whose 
perseverance is like a stalk of sugar cane, desire usually 
increases. But men who have reflected carefully on the body, 
meo who conduct themselves with diligence in things they 
ought to do and have no part in karma which they ought not 

• * • 

1 . SMP. VoJ, I, pp. ai7-32l. Cf. Gogerly. Ceylon Bu4<ih*sm. 1905, 
Yol. 2 .pp. sss^sas. oeaifleval poea. proba&Xy composed 

in Siam.’* Puieer and Saunders, Modern tuddhltm (a Bomd, 
19U. p. 97. 
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4^0, Such men of reflection and wisdom fiod that their desire 
is extinguished.^ 

Namakarasiddhi Gatha. 

The Lord who has clear*seelng wisdom which drives 
out evil, namely ignorance, became a Buddha by his own power, 
he reached NibbSua and release. He freed those who are 
teachable from the snares of Msraaod led them to happiness. 

I humbly worship the Lord Buddha who is the excellent 
one, the great one, the leader of the world. With the power 
of the Lord Buddha may complete victory be yours end all 
dangers come to naught. 

The holy Dbarma is like the banner of victory of the 
Teacher. It shows to the world the pure path, it is the grace 
which leads in time of trouble, it protects the virtuous. 

Good conduct brings happiness and quietness. I humbly 
worship the excellent Dharma which destroys ignorance and 
stills anxiety. With the power of that holy Dbarma may 
complete victory be yours and all dangers come to naught. 

The noble Order consists of those who proclaim the 
good Law, they follow the Teacher who achieved Nibbsoa 
<tbey constitute the group whidi proclaims the religion). They 
drive away the evil sensuality of the world (remove evil by 
teaching that it abonld be abandoned). They themselves are 
at peace and help others attain peace too. They help those 
who are able to know and follow the Dharma which the 
Teacher gave. 

I humbly worship the Noble Order which has attained 
enlighteament following the Lord Buddha and which malDtaius 
the precepts and right viewa. With the power of this Order 
may complete victory be yours aad all dangers come to 

naught.^ • 

* • • 

1. $UF, VoL ir. pp. 282'2SS. 

2. SMP. Vej. I, p. 
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Ratanattayapabhavabhiyacana Gatha. 

The supreme Lord Buddita is an Araliaut, (be) aUamed 
the liighest Dhaima, and caused the great SangUa lo receive 
eolighienment. 

The Three Cems> although made of tlie different 
compooents* Buddha, Dharma and the Sangha, are yet similar 
in meaning, they do not deviate from each other. 

The Lord Buddlta by enlightenment attained the Dharma. 
The Dharma has been hxed in the memory of the Sangha. 
The Sangiia consists of the disciples of the Lord Buddha. 
Thus it follows that tlie Three Gems are similar. 

The Three Gems constitute that which is the purest 
and most precious in the world. They are conducive to purity 
for all creatures who trust in them, for all who desire purity 
and who exercise true devotion. 

Being free (pure) of all desire results in the extinction 
of all suffering. Extinction is dharma of the highest kind. 
Extinction Is peace (happiness) of the highest kind. With 
this true declaration may there be good fortune at all times. 

With the power of the Three Gems, with the might 
of the Three Gems, may no misfortunes, dangers or hindrances 
come to Thailand at any time. 

Happiness arises in him who is free of disease, even 
unto him who has long life. An abundance of all things 
supports him who b free of disease and has long life. 

May peace and good fortune under all circumstances 
come to those in charge of the government of Thailand. May 
all the devatSs who dwell in the Kingdom of Thailand, whom 
those in charge of the government worship with dharma sacrifices 
and food offerings,-protect government offidals everywhere. 

May the rewards received by hearts devoted to the 

Three Gems be perfect, finished and complete.^ 

• • * 

1 . SMP. Tol I. pp. 117*120. Coiapoaed bj King Uongkut after 
be ascended the throne. 
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The Visskha Gath5.‘ 

(Continued from pege 78) 

Whatsoever gods, Asuras, Gandhabba8» Yakkhas and Nagas 
are dwelling, 

Devoted to the Blessed One, whatever imace-ffnardions and 
the liJce,- ^ 

May all they come together and bear this speech. 

And all this assembly of monks, through practice in the 
Discipline. 

Loving the Good Law, the supreme wisdom (?), and desiring 
the welfare of others. 

Duly hails and worships 

Him, this Arahanl, the Perfect Buddha, the Supreme 
Individual, 

And, obtaining the greet ocean of merit, 

Performs the giving away of its actjuisition to the gods, 
Asuras and other beings. 

And other seed of merit U sown by the assembly of 
monks, when speaking for the increase of the Law. 

And through the due performance of the four rites of the 
assembly, 

And through observance of the Law without regarding gain 
and fame, 

And through fulBlliug the Precepts with all one’s mind 
and strength, 

And through keeping certain dhutangcn as vows. 

Through taming and restraining the senses as far as possible. 

And through performing mediiation, application and effort 
with insight. 

Likewise through mastery of the Good Law. the word of 
(he Buddha, 

• • 

I. Tftiielated from a Pali text by Dr. Charles J. Osdea. 
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And through learning and teaching it foe instruction in 
the good explanation. 

And through its recitation, bearing in mind, study and ibe 
investigation of its mean lug, 

And through fittingly preaching and telling tlie Law 
To others who axe desirous of advantage and wish the 
three>fold happiness, 

And through continually performing worship and the like 
at the octit/os of the Buddha, 

And through preaching and hearing on the days of hearing 
the Law, 

And through application, Gxing in mind, effort and meditation. 
In regard to ceitaio hammaithaw (subjects of meditation) 
realisable (?) by concentiation and knowledge. 

For the decrease of demerits and the increase of merits, 
Likewise through obllgiog with the Requisites, according 
as one has obtained them, 

The fellow-religious who wish such aod such a Requisite, 
(And) when men, entangled in this way or that in the 
jungles of wrong ideas, 

Are bewildered and are grasping (?) in one way or another. 
Through giving light with the torch of koowledge, through 
forsaking the jungle road. 

Through going oneself on the path pointed out by the 
Buddha according to one's power. 

And through urging others too thereon by manifesting the 
Good Law,- 

After accumulating in various ways the seed of merit 
That is sown by such acts and brings good fruit 
And constitutes the qualification for the happiness of the 
Highest Good, 

The acquisition is always given to all human and non-human 
beings 
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Dwelling crerywheie, on the earth, in the trees, in the 
sky and so on. Graciously may the gods and other 
beings, the image guardians and the like, 

Duly enjoy all this ac(juisition given (to them), 

Considering it as if done by themselves, 

For the attainment of merit and success. 

Tbeteby may successes come to pass for them as they desire^ 
And may the gods and others, receiving the enjoyment of 
our acquisition, 

Have a kindly mind toward us, who have become givers 
away of our acquisition. 

May they be desirous of our advantage and uphold the 
Teaching. 

May they provide protection for us who love the Law; 
May they lake away harmful things and bring profitable 
things for us. 

According to their power may they accomplish all right 
petitions, 

And (those) loo of us all who walk by the Law, 

And whatever failure has come about in this way or that, 
by folly and tbe like, 

In a fault of seven times (?) on the part of gods and men, 
May they put a Mop to all that and accomplish success. 
Likewise may all adversaries of the Teaching and of 
ourselves 

Never receive an opportunity of doing harm. 

Long may the Teaching shine of the veritable most excellent 
Buddha. 

When those like us are engaged in right application, 

May men (and) gods, after being divided (?), take delight 
in the Teaching. 

The seed of merit that has been sown through worship, 
reverence and the like 
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In the extremely gi>od field which the Three Jewels con¬ 
stitute,— 

May that common seed of merit of ours, which we have 
sown together, 

Uphold OUT king, the just (?), the piosperer of the kingdom. 

He who hy warding off the harm of those who wish ua 
harm, 

By providing the Requisites, hy showing honor in various 
ways. 

By kindness and favor is our supporter, 

Relying on whom we all, free from disease and distress. 

Not to be overcome by all enemies, walk in the Teaching,— 

Long may that king live, free from disease and distress, 

May he be established in the Law, not to be deceived by 
wicked men; 

May the gods ever protect him unto deliverance from all 
ohstaclea. 

And by that merit which is to be experienced in this 
visible world, 

Which has been accomplished in the good field and cannot 
be overcome by other katma. 

May this assembly of monks, freed from disease and distress. 

Attain increase, growth and fullness in the Buddha-Teaebiog, 

Being without deficiency or trouble ibrou^ the providers 
of the Requisites, 

In harmony aod concord, decorated with tbe ornament of 
morality. 

Endowed with concentration and knowledge, may it be ever 
unconfounded. 

May it diligenliy carry into effect the Good Law, threefold, 
most excellent. 
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Free from shrinking and from longing, may it fulfill by 
degrees. 

The Good Law, called '‘penetration,” which is termed 
“superior to the world.” 

In the proficiencies that are serviceable thereto in one way 
or another, 

In tales in the original speech (?) and the like, may it 
attain cleverness. 

May adversaries not obtain an occasion for hurting the 
Good Law or for bringing any barm; 

Though desiring harm, may they bring help upon help. 

May it (the asserably) expose the fault of pleasures, may 
it receive restraint (?) through the Law. 

May it have power over lovers of the Law to lead (them) 
lo the Teaching of the Buddha. 

Whatever evil !.aw8 there may be, hindrances to the Good 

Law, 

Arising from ignorance and craving, beginning with passion 
and ill*will, 

May all these not spring up for any one, if they have 
not sprung up. 

And, if they have sprung up, may they pass away through 
earnest behavior. 

And whatever abode the assembly abides in yarding 

The images, the uiivoi and so on, and promoting the Good 
Law, 

May that abode of monks be always honored, 

Undisturbed by those without decency, thriving, prosperous 
and healthy, 

And may it never be assailable by adversaries. 

And whatever wish has sprung up on the part of the as¬ 
sembly of monks 
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In regard lo benefactioDa to oihers and to Uself and in regard 
to its means of support, 

Quickly may every good wish be fulBlled with freedom 
from ill. 

By that karma which has been accomplished and is to 
be experienced upon rebirth 

May all those who in this assembly have reached the end 
of their merit and their life, 

When they have passed on from here and are striving for 
re^isience. 

Be reborn into the companionship of those who, whether 
gods or men, belong to the Low and speak the Law, 

Or in whom this Good Law declared by the TatbSgata is 
operative through mastery and practice. 

Such may they be reborn (there) where, abiding in honored 
state and gaining the boon of friends, 

They may fulfill the excellent Law, which is the qualifica. 
cion for the end of the round of being. 

Through this continuously experienced karma 

Transmigrating thence loo continually in the course of 
existences. 

As assured Bodhisativas predicted by the Perfect Buddha, 

May they not come into the eighteen unfit sutee. 

May they avoid evil deeds that lead to states of woe. 

May they not undertake to follow the views of foolish 
eviMoets. 

May they reverence Buddhas, Private and Perfect Buddhas, 
or disciples of Buddhas, 

As they appear again and again in the world, the wise and 
learned ones. 

May they accumulate good (deeds) for release from Irans- 
migation. 

When their lime is fulfilled end they tave arrived at the 
state of not'becoming, 
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May they realize NibbSaa (and) attain ibe destruction of 
the Taiota. 

May this good wiab thus asked by the assembly of monks. 
Elaborated with such and such particulars as are desired. 
When they have urged jt with respect and in the presence 
of the image, 

Be effected without hindrance and through the night of 
the gods. 

May the assembly, protected by the gods, always see hap. 
pinesa. 

This leaching of the Master, the veritable one, supreme 
(?) in the world, 

f Which is) full of resource and conducive to good morals 
and the like, bringing undying help, 

Has been conveyed successively by the lion-like teachers of 
former times, 

Who have made it come even unto us, in whatever fashion 
it DOW exists. 

May such lion-like former teachers (and) the learners 
possessed of good reincarnation 
(And) virtuous common people firmly attached to the Law, 
Who (all), having been reborn among the gods, protect 
the Teaching, 

Desiring the advantage and seeking the welfare of those 
who walk tightly,- 

May all these gods and other beings, wheresoever established. 
Recognise the entreaty of us who love the Law 
(And) favor us in this or that regard as is fitting. 

5, Chants from Afanta PJae, 1957 Edition. 

Sambuddhe 

I bow my licad in veneration to the 512,028 highest Lord 
Buddhas. 
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1 worship the Dharmas and Saoghas of these supreme Lord 
Buddhas. 

May the power of rererent worship cause all accideots and 
dangers to vanish. 

1 how roy head in veneration to the 1,024,055 supreme 
Lord Buddhas. 

1 worship also the Dhannas and Sanghas of these supreme 
Lord Buddhas. 

May the power of reverent worship cause all accidents 
and daogers to vanish, none remaining. 

Ratana Sutta. (Introduction). 

We have fixed our mind with compassion toward 
all beings even as the venerable Ananta Thera reflected 
on the Buddha'gualities of the Tathagata Lord from the time 
he desired Buddbahood, namely: 

The ten virtues, the ten great virtues, the ten tran¬ 
scendent virtues, the five great sacrifices, the three moral 
precepts,-who entered the womb, was born, went forth to 
practice austerities, defeated MSra, attained enlightenmeui 
under the Bodhi tree, the nine fold heavenly Dharma. then 
uttered pariitas throughout the three watches of the night 
•within the three walls of the city of Vesali. 

All the devatSs in the hundred thousand Koti of 
universes feel the effects of the holy pariitas. The parittaa 
that cause the three dangers hf disease, demons, and famine 
in Vesali to disappear, we will now chant. 

Sanggahavatthu Gath a 

Giving alms, pleasant words, useful actions, good 
behavbr, such conduct is right. 

Such principles (dharma) are a help in this world, 
like a wedge to block tbe wheels of a cart, if there is no 
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such helpful dbarma then mothers and fathers will not 
receive respect or reverence from their children. 

Wise people have reflected and accepted this helpful 
dharma. 

Be like unto such wise people who are worthy of 

praise. 

Saccapanavidhayanurupa Oaths 

A true word is a word that will not die. 

This is an old law. 

Upright persons abide in the truth which is useful and 
right, 

Faith is the excellent means of giving joy in Ibis world, 
Dharma which people observe leads to happiness. 

Tree words have a flavor more delicious than all others. 
Learned meu say that the good Ufe is chat guided by wisdom. 
When anyone believes in the attainment or Nibbana, 
Which is the Dharma of the Arabant, listen well and get 
wisdom. 

Those who are not careless, who consider well their work, 
Who do that which is worthwhile, are industrious, they 
acquire wealth. 

People attain honor by reason of the truth, 

Giving cau bind people together in friendship. 

If any faithful household bas these four dharmas, 

Namely truth, steadfastness, dbarma, generosity, 

Such a man leaves the world without sorrrow. 

Pray inquire of all virtuous monks whether there is any 
Dbarma greater than Truth Dharma, self •control, genero* 
sity and patience. 

Dsnsnumodana Gatha 

There are ten things suitable for offerings, namely: food, 
drink, 
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Cloth, vehicles, flowers, perfume, powder, a bed, a dweUing, 
a lamp. 

He who gives food gives strength, he who gives cloth gives 
good complexion. 

He who gives a vehicle gives happiness, be who gives a 
lamp gives sight. 

He who gives that which pleases will receive that which 
pleases. 

He who gives the best things will obtain the best things. 

He who gives good things will obtain good things. 

He who »ives excellent conditions to others, will attain to 
an excellent condition. 

He who gives the best, that which is good, that which is 
excellent, 

Wherever such a one Is born he will receive long life, 
and honor, 

By the power of this true dcclatatioo. 

May good fortune, happiness, freedom from disease, and 
good health 

Be yours at all times. 

May the results of a mind that believes in the Three Gems 

Be results chat are successful, auccessfol, successful 

GotamalcacetiyadhainiTiapariyaya Sutla 

The Blessed Lord wught the Dharroa that leads to supreme 
knowledge. 

He taught the Dbarma of reason, be taught the Dharma 
that id miraculous. 

When the Blessed Lord taught the Dharma that leads to 
highest wisdom, the Dharma of reason, the miraculous 
Dharma, 
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His ceacbings we ought to follow, his Tule we should obey. 
We should be glad, rejoice, and be happy that the Blessed 
Lord attained enlightenment by himself. 

The Dbarma that was well taught by the Blessed Lord, 

Is well kept by the Sangha. 

Tiratanapanima Oattia 

I worship the Lord Buddha whose body and mind are as 
jewels, 

I worship the Dharma whose essence is clear as a jewel, 

1 worship the Sangba whose precepts and thoughts are as 
jewels. 

I worship these three jewels called the Three Gems. 

These three harmonize hltingly, each with its proper virtues. 
The Three Gems are like three pieces of wood so put 
together that one cannot be withdrawn without The other 
two falling. 

After long intervals they appear in the world and 
their use is hard to see, but wise, learned, worthwhile men 
are able to see clearly ibeir worth. How can common 
people compreheod it ? Some learned men are able to un¬ 
derstand their great worth, hut they appear to common 
people in name only. 

But they are the basis of the faith of devout people 
who understand rightly, They are the field of unequalled 
merit for those who are seeking merit. They are the way 
of escape from suffering for devout people coming for 
refuge, Of all objects of worship, they are the highest. 
They are indispensable for the attainment of Nibbaoa, 

And for cleansing from all impurities, for wise and 
devout people to associate with, a true refuge for living 
heiogs. 


Therefore we come for refoge to the Three Gems 
with reverence jiight and day. With purity of mind we 
adore the Three Gems at all times. With merit that huilda 
well on the Three Gems may we have happiness. With 
the power of the Three Gems may we have good fortone. 

In our future life may our enlightenment from the 
Dhanna and Visaya coniiuue. May our faith placed in 
the Three_Geins continue for the upbuilding of oor character 
in the future life. 
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